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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


PRESIDENT WILSON ASSUMES THE ROLE OF ADVANCE 


AGENT FOR 


HERE is good news. There is going to be “a boom 
of business in this country such as we have never 
witnessed in the United States.” That was the predic- 
tion made late in June by the President. He did not, it 
is true, fix a definite date for the boom to begin; but it 
is to come just as soon as business gets its new “consti- 
tution of freedom.” Part of that constitution it already 
has in the new tariff and another part in the new bank- 
ing system about to be put into operation. It will get 
the rest of it when Congress passes the new anti-trust 
bills. The President is positive as to the trouble with 
business and as to its remedy. “Business,” he says, 
“has been in a feverish and apprehensive condition in 
this country for more than ten years. . . . There is 
nothing more fatal to business than to be kept guessing 
from month to month and from year to year whether 
something serious is going to happen to it or not, and 
what in particular is going to happen to it if anything 
does.” What it needs, in other words, is a sort of rest 
cure, but it can not get this until the necessary surgical 
opera‘-on is completed, and that will not be until the 
new (ust bills are enacted into law. Then there will 
be “a sense of relief and security,” because, “when the 
program is finished it is finished, the interrogation points 
are rubbed off the slate, business is given its constitu- 
tion of freedom and is bidden go forth under the con- 
stitution.” Then the boom will come. Almost before the 
echo of these words had died away the evidence of a turn 
for the better began to pile up so convincingly that a Re- 
publican Senator in a high tariff state—Senator Oliver 
of Pennsylvania—was saying that “within the next 
twelve months general business conditions will be boom- 
ing with unprecedented strength.” 


Eloquence of the Crop 
Reports. ; 
N THE sea of American business the winds and 
waves and cross-currents are determined by many 


things; but the tidal rise and fall is determined by the 





PROSPERITY 


crops. By the middle of last month the crop reports 
had become eloquent of prosperity. The estimates for 
the wheat crop had mounted to the unprecedented total 
of 930 millions of bushels—167 millions better than ever , 
before ; oats were promising the second best crop in our 
history, and rye, barley, hay and other crops were show- 
ing up strong. Estimates for the corn crop indicated a 
total exceeded but three times in our history. The cot- 
ton crop, while it had not shown any bumper propensi- 
ties in May, had by the first of July shown the largest 
gains it has shown in the last 25 years and was promis- 
ing to be above the average, reaching close to 14,000,000 
bales, and with prices more than five dollars a bale 
higher than last year. As the stock of wheat in the 
world held over from last year is the smallest in years 
and the new crop in other countries is apparently 
small, the price is likely to be maintained on a high 
level. Turning to the iron and steel industry, we find 
The Iron Age declaring by July that “the corner seems 
to have been turned at last.” The July report of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation showed new orders of twice the 
size of those for May, and July is exhibiting a gain 
on June. The bank clearings for the country have been 
again pulling well ahead of former years for July, in 
Chicago even breaking the record. If the business de- 
pression has been, as President Wilson has said, a psy- 
chological one, the psychology seems to have undergone 
a marked change in many directions in the last few 
weeks. 


Effects of the new 


Tariff. 

WHILE high tariff papers like the Toledo Blade and 

the Philadelphia Telegraph were last month draw- 
ing sad predictions from the falling off in our export 
trade and the increase in our import trade under the new 
tariff, Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce, was able to show that the increase in imports was 
chiefly in foodstuffs and the decline in exports was also 
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BALAAM 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger 


in foodstuffs, both facts being presumably due to our 
poor crops last year. Only 8.8 per cent. increase in the 
importation of finished manufactures has been made, 
according to the Secretary, in the first eight months 
under the new tariff. The Dry Goods Economist points 
out that the total imports of wool manufactures—$17,- 
500,000 for 1913—is almost trifling as compared with 
our total production, which, according to the latest U. S. 
census, reached the aggregate of over $500,000,000 in 
1909, and which has greatly increased since then. The 
two most depressing notes in all this chorus come from 
the Claflin failure and from the Louisiana planters. But 


WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 


—Williams in Indianapolis News 
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the Claflin failure is characterized by the N. Y. Times 
as “an episode belonging to the past rather than to the 
present or future,” and “the product of a system which 
will pass with the establishment of the new banking sys- 
tem.” In Louisiana, where a “very large number” of 
planters have already abandoned the growing of sugar 
cane, the only optimistic note that is discernible is that 
heard in the statement of F. C. Lowry, of the Federal 
Sugar Refining Company, who declares that Louisiana 
will abandon the sugar industry entirely in the next five 
years and will be much better off without it, as she will 
then devote herself to other crops for which she is better 
adapted. Her sugar cane yields but six per cent. of 
sugar to II per cent. in Cuba and 14 per cent. in Hawaii. 


The Tendency Toward Uni- 
versal Public Ownership. 
pee to the crop of cereals, in business importance, 


stands, perhaps, the crop of political theories. No 
one can deny that we are having a bumper crop of these, 
but their beneficial effect seems to be regarded by the 
business man in inverse ratio to their size. They all seem 
to lead to more rigid government restraint and a closer 
contact of business with politics. As one result of the 
cperation of the interstate commerce law, the talk of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of railroads comes 
to-day from capitalistic circles instead of exclusively 
radical circles. The trade commission bill, now before 
the Senate, which will place all big corporations under 
control similar to that exercized by the interstate com- 
merce commission on railways, seems to Mr. Roosevelt 
to be inadequate, and he is calling for a trade commis- 
sion which shall have power to “stop all monopolies 
based on unfair and oppressive trade practices,” without 
the necessity of a court trial. Evidently the step from 
such a commission to the government ownership of large 
corporations is a shorter one than from the interstate 
commerce committee to government ownership of rail- 
ways. Another step proposed by a writer in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly is to place all our news agencies, like the 
Associated Press, on the same basis as public utility cor- 
porations and subject them to the same sort of govern- 
ment restraint. This might with equal ease lead to 
government ownership of newspapers and magazines. 
“Capitalists,” said Senator Borah recently, surveying 
this tendency, “say they do not intend to invest money 
in enterprizes that some one else controls.” Comment- 
ing on this the N. Y. Sun says: “Is Senator Borah the 
only leader to-day who has this clear vision of the 
future? Is his dire expectation of universal public 


BAW! 
I WANT 
MY DOLLY! 


BABIES’ WEEK IN WASHINGTON TOO 


—Powers in N. Y. Evening Journal 





WILSON’S REST CURE 


ownership, the killing of American individualism, the 
only escape from demonstrated perdition that the wis- 
dom of Congress can promise?” 


Mr. Roosevelt Assails 
the Wilson Policy. 

UT all these felicities of universal public ownership 

do not lie just beyond the next hill but beyond the 
succeeding hills, and President Wilson assures us that 
the present hill is all we need to surmount. After that 
there is to be rest and security for the harried business 
man. Mr. Roosevelt, however, scouts this idea. In his 
Pittsburgh speech he says: “The present national ad- 
ministration is pursuing a course that prevents the ex- 
istence of prosperity, and that does not offer a single 
serious or intelligible plan for passing prosperity around 
should prosperity, in spite of the administration’s 
efforts, at some future time return to our people.” Both 
as regards the trust legislation and the tariff he insists 
that what the nation needs is “continuing executive ac- 
tion through administrative commissions of ample 
power.” It is highly probable, therefore, that in the 
ensuing congressional campaign we shall find the Presi- 
dent and his followers occupying a standpat position ad- 
vocating the rest cure for business, and the Republican 
leaders calling for a new revision of the tariff schedules 
and the Progressives calling for a revision not only of 
the tariffs but of trust legislation as well. By what the 
N. Y. Evening Post calls “an obvious political coup,” 
which must have made men of large affairs rub their 
eyes in surprise, the President last month gave this 
sudden shift to the political kaleidoscope. 


President Wilson’s “New” 
Attitude Toward Big 
; ; Business. 
N behalf of his nominations for the Federal Reserve 
Board, President Wilson issued last month a state- 


ment in which he said: 


“It would be particularly unfair to the Democratic party 
and the Senate itself to regard it as the enemy of busi- 
ness, big or little. I am sure that it does not regard a 
man as an object of suspicion merely because he has been 
connected with great business enterprizes. It knows that 
the business of the country has been chiefly promoted in 
recent years by enterprizes on a great scale, and that the 
vast majority of the men connected with what we have 
come to call big business are honest, incorruptible, and 
patriotic. . . . It is the obvious business of statesmanship 
at this turning point in our development to recognize abil- 


REMOVING A BUSINESS UNCERTAINTY 


—Voos in N. 


FOR BUSINESS 


~WIPING AWAY HIS TEARS 


Kirby 


in N. Y. World 


ity and character, wherever it has been displayed, and 
unite every force for the upbuilding of legitimate business 
along the new lines, which are now clearly indicated for 
the future.” 


In addition to this utterance and the previous utter- 
ances already quoted about relief and security, the Presi- 
dent has emphasized his position by conferences with a 
number of men of large business affairs such as J. P. 
Morgan, Henry Ford, the representatives of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and a delegation from the 








SHOWING HIM PROSPERITY 


Smith in Chicago Tribune 
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National Association of Bank Supervisors. “The Presi- 
dent,” says the N. Y. Evening Post, “who has so long 
been charged with austerely shunning the visits and the 
counsels of men engaged in the great industries and in 
commerce, who has been accused of knowing nothing 
and caring less about business, has now made what is, 
in effect, a new departure.” 


The Promise of a Rest 
Cure for Business. 

(== comment on this “new departure” expresses 

surprise and satisfaction. The Philadelphia Ledger, 
which a few weeks ago was denouncing the President 
for his “mad interference with the well-being of the na- 
tion” and his “intolerance and obstinacy,” now speaks 
of “an openness of mind formerly unsuspected” and 
adds: “Common sense has begun to assert itself at 
Washington and there is some reason to believe that it 
will eventually dominate the Senate.” From being a 
strenuous foe to the trust bills, the Philadelphia Ledger 
now concludes that it is the duty of all good citizens to 
help put them into shape and to get them passed and 
out of the way. The Newark Evening News thinks that 
if the President’s present attitude astonishes the busi- 
ness ‘men, that is. because they have not heretofore 
understood him or his policy. It is “because they have 
permitted themselves to be hoodwinked by the blather- 
ing sophistry of those whose object has been wilfully 
to misrepresent, in order that they might go on manipu- 
lating industry to meet their own sordid ends.” The 
N. Y. World takes the same view. “There is no evi- 
dence,” it says, “that the President has changed his atti- 
tude toward business, as is the gleeful assertion of some 
of his political opponents. It is business that has 
changed its attitude toward the President.” The World 
adds: “On every occasion the President has informed 
business very frankly as to the nature of the Democratic 
program, and he has never failed to invite advice, coun- 
sel and cooperation. If business from long habit under- 
stood this to mean dictation, it has discovered its error.” 
The Springfield Republican feels the same way about it, 
and expresses the, hope that “the second half of the 
Wilson administration should be a period of freedom 
from legislative ‘harassment’ of business such as we 
have not experienced in years, in case the President is 
permitted to carry through his program at this session.” 


The Senate Committee 
Says No to the Presi- 
dent’s Nominees. 

UT another hitch in the President’s program to sail 
the ship of state at once into quiet waters occurred 
last month when the Senate committee on banking and 
currency began to balk over the nominations of Thomas 
D. Jones, of Chicago, and Paul M. Warburg, of New 
York, for the Federal Reserve Board, which is to have 
charge of our new banking system. The other three 
nominations—Harding, of Alabama, Hamlin, of Massa- 


chusetts, and Miller, of California—were approved by . 


the committee without difficulty; but by a vote of seven 
to four the committee reported adversely on Mr. Jones 
and without dissent it laid over the nomination of Mr. 
Warburg until he consents to appear before it for ex- 
amination. The opposition to Mr. Jones arises because 
of his position as a director in the “Harvester trust” 
and his large holding of stock in the “Zinc trust.” That 
to Mr. Warburg arises because of his connection with 


the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, which 
has played an important part in. the financing of the 
Southern Pacific, the Chicago & Alton, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Union Pacific and many other railway sys- 
tems and large industrial concerns. Being requested to 
appear before the committee, Mr. Jones cheerfully com- 
plied, but Mr. Warburg declined and asked the Presi- 
dent to withdraw his nomination, on the ground that the 
distrust shown by this action of the committee created 
a situation that might impair his usefulness as a member 
of the Board. The President persuaded him to let the 
nomination stand, but the deadlock remained, Mr. 
Warburg refusing to go before the committee and the 
committee refusing to act until he does appear. It was 
at this point that the President issued his statement 
already quoted disavowing opposition to business, big 
or little, and asserting his belief that “the vast majority 
of the men connected with what we have come to call 
big business are honest, incorruptible and patriotic.” 


- 


The Case of Warburg and 
Jones versus the Senate 
Committee. 
N THIS clash between the President and the Senate 


committee, the press seems, so far as its utterances 
have as yet come to hand, strongly on the President’s 
side, at least in the controversy over Mr. Warburg. If, 
says the Knoxville Sentinel, this summoning of nom- 
inees before a Senate committee were a customary 
thing, probably nobody would take offense. Under the 
circumstances it is not surprising if certain types of 
acceptable men refuse to submit to such a course of 
procedure. The Cleveland Plain Dealer thinks the 
Senate’s “super-criticism” not only threatens injury to 
sound banking but is likely to deter first-class men from 
accepting other federal appointments. The Richmond 
News-Letter finds the Senate’s course “typical of the 
small politician’s prying distrust of business men.” The 
Boston Transcript believes the Senate should at once 
repudiate the action of its committee, tho it thinks that 
Mr. Jones’s eligibility, at this time, when the “Harvester 
trust” is under prosecution in eight or more states, 
“may well be questioned.” There is no real reason that 
the Detroit Free Press can see why Mr. Warburg or 
Mr. Jones should subject himself to the proposed 
“ordeal,” and it regards the committee’s opposition as 
“entirely captious.” The Newark Evening News traces 
this opposition to “squalid acrimonies over division of 
patronage.” The Baltimore Sun notes that condemna- 
tion of the committee’s course seems, from the press 
comment, to be “almost unanimous throughoit the 
country.” The Albany Press puts the case thus. “It is 
indeed a pretty pass if all presidential appointments are 
to be put on a grill before a committee of pin-headed 
politicians and humiliated and subjected to insulting 
questioning by pettifogging jackasses. No self-respect- 
ing man will stand such treatment.” But the Philadel- 
phia North American lifts up its voice in a two-column 
editorial on the other side. “The campaign in behalf 
of Mr. Warburg,” it notes, “has been exceptionally 
widespread and vigorous, and has been marked by sig- 
nificant agreement between Tory newspapers and ad- 
ministration organs. ... Yet of all the financiers in 
the United States, there is none, we believe, whose 
nomination to the Federal Reserve Board would be 
more offensive to the principle that credit should be 
freed from sinister influences.” 
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THE IDEALISM OF PRESIDENT WILSON AND ITS EFFECTS 
UPON OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


ba IT so happens that Providence and the American 

farmer, in the next three months, bring a marked 
change for the better in the business outlook of the 
country, then it is almost inevitable that the elections in 
November will be fought out on the foreign policy of 
the administration as the chief issue. Mr. Roosevelt, in 
his attacks upon the administration, assails it at this 
point, and not only the Progressive but the Republican 
leaders and journals sustain his attack. President Wil- 
son, in his recent utterances, recognizes the fact and sets 
forth with great earnestness his defence of our present 
policy. A campaign waged chiefly on our foreign rela- 
tions will be something almost unparalleled in our 
history. It might be the best thing that could happen 
to the country. Our whole foreign policy has been in 


the past a sort of hit-or-miss affair, with no well-defined’ 


principles beyond the traditional Monroe Doctrine. A 
campaign might help to clear up our ideas and aid us 
in finding our right place among the nations of the 
world. It might give us also a higher idea of the im- 
portance of our diplomatic service. With the develop- 
ment that has been taking place of late years in our ex- 
port trade, with our development of a colonial policy 
since the Spanish-American war, and with the frequent 
recurrence of delicate international questions in our re- 
lations with Japan, China, Russia and other nations, the 
need of something besides a rough and ready shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy is becoming apparent to all but* the 
blindest of jingoes. Bills are already before Congress 
for the establishment of a sort of West Point for the 
training of future diplomats, as suggested some time 
ago by President Lowell, of Harvard, vigorously urged 
by Curtis Guild, formerly ambassador to Russia, and 
advocated by Senator Lodge. 


President Wilson Makes a 
Fourth-of-Juiy Address. 


he RESPONSE to the attacks upon his foreign policy, 
President Wilson made an address at Philadelphia, 
on the Fourth of July, which the Louisville Courier 
Journal considers “the best both in matter and manner 
which he has delivered since he became President of the 
United States.” He referred to the Declaration of In- 
dependence as follows: 


“We set up this nation and we propose to set it up on 
the rights of man. We did not name any differences be- 
tween one race and another. We did not set up any bar- 
riers against any particular race of people, but opened 
our gates’to the world, and said all men who wish to be free 
may come to us and they will be welcome. We said this 
independence is not merely for us—a selfish thing for our 
own private use—but for everybody to whom we can find 
the means of extending it. Now, we cannot, with that 
oath taken in our youth; we cannot with that great idea 
set before us when we were a young people, and practically 
only a scant three million people, take upon ourselves, now 
that we are a hundred million, any conception of duty other 
than what we entertained at that time.” 


What, asked the President, are we going to do with 
the influence and power of this great nation? Are we 
going to use it for our own aggrandizement and material 
benefit? If so, that means that we are going to use it 
to make other people suffer in the way in which we said 


it was intolerable to suffer when we uttered the Declara- 
tion. If American enterprize in foreign countries takes 
the shape of exploiting the mass of the people in those 
countries, said President Wilson, it ought to be stopped, 
not encouraged. “I am willing,” he went on to say, “to 
get anything for any American that money can buy, ex- 
cept the rights of other men. I will not help any man 
buy a power he should not exercize over his fellows.” 


The President's Altruistic 
a _ Foreign Policy. 
HE criticism of the President's foreign policy does 


not extend to his ideals as thus laid down. There 
is in most of the criticism an undertone of respect for 
the purpose he has in view as something noble and 
exalting. But there is, even in Democratic journals, a 
note of skepticism as to the practicality of acting accord- 
ing to his ideals in our international relations. “There 
are passages in the Philadelphia speech,” says the N. Y. 
Tribune, “which illustrate afresh his tendency to con- 
fuse the general moral mission of the United States with 
the diplomatic policy its government must pursue in 
dealing with other established governments.” The 
moral mission may be to give a greater measure of 
freedom to the people; but the government of this 
country “has no political or diplomatic mission to go in- 
to other countries and reconstruct their institutions for 
the benefit of the submerged elements.”” We have no 
more right, the Tribune thinks, to intervene in Mexico 
for that purpose than in Turkey or Russia; no more 
right than our minister to Greece had for the inter- 
ference in the affairs of Albania for which he has been 
asked to resign. If the United States is to start in to 
impose its moral ideas by force upon the rest of the 
world, those ideals will soon lose their luster. The 
Louisville Courier Journal takes about the same view. 
Equality and freedom, it finds, are varying terms, and 
racial distinctions exist which are compelling in their 
character. It points to the status of the Negroes and 
the Chinese on our own soil. It regards Mr. Wilson as 
both a statesman and a politician in domestic matters; 
but, in foreign affairs, especially in Mexico, it thinks 
he is at sea owing to his bent toward idealism. 








Disappointing Character of Re- 
cent Diplomatic Appointments. 
UT it is not the application of the President’s theo- 


ries to Mexico that elicits all or even the greater 
part of what the N. Y. Times calls “the huge volume of 
petulant, ill-informed and greatly exaggerated dis- 
praise.” The treaty with Colombia brings a larger 
amount just now than our Mexican policy brings. In 
fact, it is the Colombia treaty that gives to the critics of 
the administration the real cue for their campaign. On 
the Panama Canal tolls the press of the country as well 
as Congress has been with the President. While the 
same can not be said regarding his Mexican policy, there 
is, nevertheless, manifest a disposition to suspend judg- 
ment and to await more definite results The Nicaragua 
treaty, while disconcerting to the Democratic leaders, 
is too close to the policy of the Taft and Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations to afford good campaign material to the 
opposition. The Philippine policy has elicited heated at- 
tacks and dire predictions ; but it has been too cautiously 
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developed so far to furnish much ammunition to the 
foes of the administration. The policy in Santo Do- 
mingo does not seem to have been changed, tho our 
minister there has been changed, with dubious results. 
Just two things give point and “punch” to the criticism 
that is now very much in vogue. One of these, as we 
have said, is the Colombia treaty, and the other is the 
general character of the selections made by the State 
Department for the diplomatic service. Even as stanch 
a friend of the administration as the N. Y. Evening Post 
says of these selections that “the net result is disap- 
pointing.” The President, it says, has named two or 
three high-grade ambassadors, and appointed or retained 
a few capable ministers ; but the rest of the list it regards 
as mediocre or even lower. “We had the right,” it says 
sadly, “to expect better things of an intellectuel like 
Mr. Wilson.” 


The Grievances of 
Colombia. 

pene it comes to the treaty with Colombia, all this 

scattered heat-lightning that has been playing 
around the horizon seems to come to a head and assume 
the appearance of a potential thunderbolt. It is difficult 
to find in the American press any out-and-out champions 
of the treaty just as it stands. Many influential journals 
assert that Colombia has a real grievance and is entitled 
to some compensation for the loss of Panama; but the 
sum of $25,000,000 is considered excessive. The N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce is an exception. It thinks that 
-ex-minister Dubois “shows conclusively” that this would 
be a “scanty reparation” for Colombia’s loss, and it 
seems to favor the ratification of the treaty as it stands. 
The N. Y. World, however, which has been from the 
first the most strenuous in its charges of perfidy against 
the Roosevelt administration in this matter, and incur- 
red a lawsuit for libel for making these charges, thinks 
the compensation should be reduced to $15,000,000 and 
the so-called “apology” should be changed to a mutual 
expression of regret. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
believes that “some substantial reparation is due,” but 
regards the large sum named with doubt. It charac- 
terizes the Panama revolt as “one of the most shameful 
chapters in the history of the United States.” The 
N. Y. Times also believes Colombia entitled to consider- 
able indemnity, but regards the sum named as “pre- 
posterously large” and sees no need of an apology in 
the treaty. But the Toledo Blade insists that this 
country “did absolutely no injury” to Colombia and 
that no one except the personal and partisan enemies of 
Mr. Roosevelt think that we did. It says: “All the 
scandals connected with the American dealings with 
Panama have been manufactured scandals. All the 
charges, rumors, innuendos and wild assertions regard- 
ing the acquisition of rights to the canal zone have issued 
from sources where it is held more noble to ‘get some- 
thing’ on the Roosevelt administration than to be strictly 
scrupulous.” 


Making Uncle Sam an Interna- 
tional “Figure of Fun.” 
S SOON as he reached quarartine, on his return 


from Spain in the latter part of June, Mr. Roose- 
velt issued a long statement attacking the Colombia 
treaty. It was his first frontal attack upon the Wilson 
administration and was, therefore, of great political in- 
terest. He declared that “the handling of our foreign 
affairs by President Wilson and Secretary Bryan has 
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been such as to make the United States a figure of fun 
in the international world,” and the Colombia treaty 
“caps the climax of that policy.” He regards it as 
“merely the belated payment of blackmail, with an 
apology to the blackmailers.” Until this treaty was 
negotiated, he had not supposed that any administration 
“would thus betray the honor and interest of the Amer- 
ican people.” He goes ahead to state the case as fol- 
lows. The President of Colombia at the time of Pana- 
ma’s revolt was embodied ‘in the person of a dictator 
who had absolute executive and legislative power. He 
had thrown the President into jail, assumed the office 
himself and for years refused to allow Congress to 
meet. He negotiated a treaty with us, giving the right 
of way for the canal for the sum of $10,000,000. 
After we had abandoned the Nicaragua route, he re- 
fused to execute the treaty, tho he had the power to do 
so without the action of Congress. Instead, he called 
his Congress together, which rejected the treaty, the 
real reason being assigned by one of the speakers, who 
stated the purpose of the government to cancel the ex- 
tension of time already given to the French company 
and to wait until then before executing our treaty, 
so as to be “in a better position to negotiate” with us. 


As we had agreed to pay the French company $40,- © 


coo,ooo for their rights and the work they had done, 
the object of the delay was very evident. It was to 
be able to get this $40,000,000 from us in addition to the 
$19,000,000. Any such course, says Mr. Roosevelt, 
would, in his judgment, have brought the French gov- 
ernment to take a hand on the Isthmus, and we would 
have lost, by our own supine folly, the right to build 
the canal. “The case demanded immediate and de- 
cisive action. I took the action.” 


What Roosevelt Did in the 
Case of Panama. 
HAT was the action which Mr. Roosevelt took? 


On the answer to this question hangs the whole 
issue regarding Colombia. As soon as the treaty was 
rejected by Colombia, Panama revolted and declared 
her independence, her citizens “acting with absolute 
unanimity.” Says Mr. Roosevelt: 


“We did not in the smallest degree instigate the revo- 
lution. The people of Panama were a unit in demanding 
the revolution. We never fired a shot at any Colombian. 
The only act of ours which could in any measure be con- 
strued as hostile to Colombia was our landing sailors and 
marines on the Isthmus to protect the lives of American 
women and children, and in this matter we merely did what 
had been done in at least twenty of the previous — 
revolutions.” ; 


“We promptly recognized the independence of Pan- 
ama and at once negotiated a treaty with her, under 
which the canal has been dug. What we did in Panama,” 
Mr. Roosevelt insists, “no more entitles Colombia to 
reparation than President Wilson’s course in Mexico, 
in forbidding the importation of arms and ammunition 
for the suppression of the revolt there, entitles Mexico 
to reparation from some future administration at Wash- 
ington. If the proposed treaty is right, then our presence 
on the Isthmus at all is wrong and we are in duty bound 
to restore Panama to Colombia, canal and all. “If we 
as a nation have been guilty of theft, we should restore 
the stolen goods. If we have not been guilty of theft 
we should not pay blackmail.” 


) 














“I would be ashamed of this flag,’’ said President Wilson at Philadelphia, July 
outside of America that we would not pe 


Where the “Apology” to 
Colombia Originated. 

HREE years after the revolt of Panama, James T. 

Dubois was sent to Colombia as our minister. He 
was instructed by Secretary Knox that any proposals 
for the adjustment of difficulties must emanate from 
Colombia. He proceeded, however, “quite aside from 
his instructions and acting upon his personal respon- 
sibility,” as stated by the Secretary, in a note at the 
time to President Taft, to sound the Colombian govern- 
ment as to its demands. He reported that Colombia 
demanded either arbitration or compensation for in- 
jury sustained in the loss of Panama, and was ordered 
by telegraph to drop the matter. Before the matter 
was dropped, Mr. Dubois had embodied in the shape of 
an “informal memorandum” a proposed expression of 
regret by this government which was almost identical 
with the “apology” now included in the treaty. No 
such expression, Mr. Dubois himself says, was ever con- 
sidere'l, however, either by President Taft or Secretary 
Knox. It was, he says, in “an informal memorandum 
which I, upon my own initiative, informally presented 
to the Colombian government in order to feel the pulse 
of that people.” It was he also, apparently, who gave 
the Colombians their first hope of a large sum in com- 
pensation, mentioning the sum now named in the treaty. 


Hay and Root on 
Colombia’s Claims. 


Sele Secretary Hay and Secretary Root had dis- 
claimed in emphatic language any responsibility 
of this government for the secession of Panama. Mr. 
Hay, in a letter to General Rafael Reyes, January 5, 
1904, said: 

“Any charge that this government or any responsible 
member of it held intercourse, whether official or unofficial, 
with agents of revolution in Colombia is utterly without 
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se of his foreign policy, “if it ever did anything 
inside of America.” 
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justification. Equally so is the insinuation that any action 
of this government prior to the revolution in Panama was 
the result of complicity with the plans of the revolutionists. 
The department sees fit to make these denials, and it makes 
them finally.” , 


Secretary Root had spoken with equal emphasis, but 
he had negotiated a treaty in 1909 which would have 
provided for the payment to Colombia of $2,500,000 
in ten annual payments. These payments, however, 
were to be at the expense of Panama, not at our ex- 
pense, Panama agreeing to assign this amount out of 
the sum we had agreed to pay her. It was, therefore, 
recognition not of any claim for damages against us but 
of claims against Panama. Another payment of S1o,- 
000,000 had, however, been tendered by us, not as dam- 
ages but as the purchase price of two islands belonging 
to Colombia and an unlimited option to build a canal 
by the old Atrato route, when the commerce of the world 
should demand it. This was the extent to which Co- 
lombia’s claims had been recognized up to the time Mr. 
Dubois proceeded, without instructions and on his own 
initiative, to ascertain Colombia’s demands. 


How Colombia’s Claims for 
Damages Are Figured Up. 
R. DUBOIS now comes to the defence of the 


present treaty, in reply to Mr. Roosevelt's attack 
upon it. The revolt in Panama, he asserts, was con- 
ceived by “a handful of men who were to be the direct 
beneficiaries of the revolution,” and not one out of a 
hundred of the Panamans knew anything about it until 
the flag of the new republic was raised by an American 
officer, in the uniform of the United States army. It 
is a matter of record, according to Mr. Dubois, that 
Colombia had never seriously intended to seize the 
French company’s property, and he disputes Mr. Roose- 














velt’s description of Marroquin, the acting president, as 
an absolute dictator. He was, says Mr. Dubois, “a 
helpless and hapless old man placed in the midst of great 
national unrest and disorder” and not in accord with his 
Congress. The expression of regret, Mr. Dubois as- 
serts, is not an apology and Colombia “distinctly under- 
stood” that it is not when ratifying the treaty. He also 
defends the $25,000,000 payment, maintaining that the 
valid claims of Colombia come to a total of $36,000,000 ; 
but he figures in a naive way. Sixty-four annual pay- 
ments remained to be made on the Panama railway, of 
$250,000 each. These Mr. Dubois reckons as aggregating 
$16,000,000, whereas a cash payment of $6,250,000 in- 
vested at four per cent. would take care of an indefinite 
number of annual payments of that size. He adds to 
this sum the total physical value of the railway at the 
time of the Panama revolt — $16,446,000 — since the 
road was to revert to Panama in 1967. The cash value 
of a reversionary right of this kind would be nearer one- 
fifth that amount. 
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TRAINING HIM FOR THE CIRCUIT 
—Richards in Phila. North American 


Documents in the Case of 
the Panama Revolution. 


N NOVEMBER, 1903, our Congress called for all 

the correspondence and official documents on the 
subject of the Panama revolution. These were fur- 
nished and were published. “Nowhere,” says the Wash- 
ington Post, “is there any indication that the United 
States acted in collusion with the revolutionists. The 
sole instructions to naval officers were to keep transit 
open across the isthmus in accordance with treaty obli- 
gations.” The Post reprints extracts from the letters 
.written by our minister at Bogota—Beaupre—showing 
that -the revolt in Panama was being threatened by 
Panama representatives four months before it occurred. 
On September 10, 1903, nearly two months before, 
Beaupre wrote to Secretary Hay of the proceedings that 
day in the Colombian Senate, saying: “Gen. Pedro Nel 
Ospina, in a passionate and much-applauded speech, 
warned the government that should it persist in its 
present course, exhausted as the country was, a fresh 
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revolution was not far distant.” On September 30, 
Beaupre wrote: 


“There is a project on foot to annul the arrangement en- 
tered into by the Colombian government and the French 
Canal Company in Igoo, extending the franchises and privi- 
leges of that company. Even men good enough to be can- 
didates for President are advocating this action with all 
seriousness and solemnity. It is urged that Congress has 
full power to either annul or ratify the action of the gov- 
ernment in this matter, and that if the arrangement made 
extending the contract is declared null and void, the French 
company’s rights and interests on the isthmus cease to exist, 
and Colombia could then arrange with the United States to 
receive not only the $10,000,000 offered her, but the $40,- 
000,000 offered the company.” 


Taking the Canal Zone 
; ; and What It Meant. | 
EBs most unsparing critic of Mr. Roosevelt for his 


course in regard to the Panama revolution is, as we 
have said, the N. Y. World. It has always main- 
tained that that revolution was engineered in this coun- 
try and that President Roosevelt “placed himself and 
his great office at the disposal of the lobbyists and 
traitors who planned it.” Its charge is that the revo- 
lution was bought and paid for by the French canal 
interests, and that the money was sent to Panama from 
New York City. It says: “The plot was carefully laid, 
the ‘revolution’ was handled by employees of the Pana- 
ma Railroad, and it was successful only because the 
Roosevelt Administration prevented Colombia from 
landing loyal troops to suppress it.” It charges that 
secrecy was observed here, but admits that everything 
was done “openly and defiantly” at Panama, and that 
it was able to publish the plans in all their details four 
months before the revolution began. The extent of the 
complicity of our government officials, according to the 
charges of the World, seems to have been in preventing 
the Colombian troops from landing to suppress the re- 
volt. This act is not in dispute and has not been at any 
time. It was this act, says Mr. Dubois, that “constituted 
an act of war” on our part. What, then, asks Paxton 
Hibben, formerly secretary of legation and later chargé 
d’affaires at Bogota, were the landings of American 
troops on the Isthniis on seven previous occasions to 
keep the way open across the Isthmus? Mr. Roose- 
velt justifies the act as one within our treaty rights and 
essential to the building of the canal. “Taking the 
action,” he says, “meant taking the Canal Zone and 
building the canal; failure to take the action would have 
meant that the Canal Zone would not have been taken 
and the canal would not have been built.” Secretary 
Bryan comes forward with an ironic observation to the 
effect that it is not necessary to discuss the action taken 
by Mr. Roosevelt. “It is not necessary,” he says, “to 
discuss the events which gave rise to this estrangement, 
because it does not matter which party was at fault.” 
It is our duty, he goes on to say, to do justice to 
Colombia and in case of doubt as to what is just it is our 
duty to “resolve that doubt against ourselves and in 
favor of Colombia.” Which, as a rule of international 
policy, seems sufficiently altruistic to make more than 
one diplomat sit up and rub his eyes with surprise. 





Our foreign policy is certainly foreign to. anything heretofore 
recorded in history.—Florida Times-Union. 

Oh, that Congress had a doctor who would prescribe the “rest 
cure” !—Washington Post. 


There are times when we might feel despondent for the future 
of the country but for the assurance we receive from Mr. Hearst 
so frequently that when the pinch comes he will save it—Houston 
Post. 
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AFTER HUERTA—WHAT? 


A PAN-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY SUPERSEDING THE 


MONROE DOCTRINE IN MEXICO 


UROPE had been brought to believe that the United 
States desired, even prior to the sullen retirement of 
Huerta from the Mexican Presidency, neither interven- 
tion nor annexation. That is a development of the first 
importance, affirms the Paris Débats, yet there is a de- 
velopment of greater importance still, the nature of 
which is set forth by the Paris Temps. 
of Latin America represented at Niagara Falls have 
obtained what it deems a great triumph. “They have 
proclaimed and sanctioned by a diplomatic act, to which 
the United States adheres, the principle of non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the nations of the new 
world.” A twofold question had been submitted to the 
consideration of the plenipotentiaries, observes the organ 
of the French foreign office. On one side was Mexican 
pacification. On the other side was the American-Mexi- 
can dispute. In other words, the mission of the con- 
ference at Niagara Falls was a double one: to assure 
internal peace to Mexico and to assure external peace 
between the United States and Mexico. The second 
portion of this task is the only one accomplished so far. 
The action of the South American diplomatists at 
Niagara Falls seems to the French daily an indirect 
censure of the Wilson policy: 

“President Wilson, with some imprudence, had thrown 
himself bodily into a policy of mediation of a special kind, 
since from the beginning he had not concealed either his 
preferences or his antipathies. This policy degenerated 
very swiftly into military intervention, and this very inter- 
vention created an international situation which the con- 
ference at Niagara Falls has found a means of unraveling. 
What does it signify if not that in repudiating the conse- 
quences of North American policy, the representatives of 
Argentine, Brazil and Chile repudiate the principle of that 
policy ?” 

How South America Regards the 
Latest Mexican Development. 

OUTH AMERICAN opinion seems to regard the 
action of the A-B-C-negotiators at Niagara Falls as 

a severe blow struck on behalf of the Latin republics. 
In an authorized interview on the subject the Chilean 
minister of foreign affairs refers to the declaration of 
the plenipotentiaries as the “first great diplomatic tri- 
umph” of the three republics. This triumph, he adds, 
will profoundly influence the future of all American 
nations. The Jornal do Commercio (Rio Janeiro), a 
very influential paper, indicates with definiteness the 
implications in the attitude of the A-B-C-powers. 
“Everything possible has been done now to limit strictly 
the field of action of the mediation. To Mexico is left 
the task of doing the rest. Here should end the part 
played by the A-B-C-powers.” To which the Noticia 
adds: “In this first battle, which gives Pan-American- 
ism its baptism of fire, it would be impossible to win a 
greater or more important victory.” The United States 
government has, moreover, by its acquiescence, given 
indisputable proof of good sense, according to the 
Buenos Ayres Nacion. “The United States has set a 
great example to the world and has merited the respect 


The republics’ 


of all nations by the spirit of justice of which it has 
given proof.” What it terms the Pan-American di- 
plomacy receives the heartiest support likewise from 
the Buenos Ayres Prensa, by many regarded as the most 
influential of all South American dailies. 


Pan-Americanism as a Menace 
to Europe. 
NPLEASANT as the Monroe Doctrine has proved 


to certain European powers, the substitution for it 
of a Pan-American diplomacy, to judge from the Mexi- 
can precedent, is anything but palatable to the old world. 
The Bismarckian Hamburger Nachrichten points this 
out. This daily is annoyed by insinuations that Ger- 
many has been taking unfair advantage of the Mexican 
crisis to make trouble over Haiti. Haitian finance is in 
“a more than normally rotten state,” and Germany is 
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STILL HOLDING THE HORSE 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 





accused of arranging a loan secured by the customs and 
guaranteed further by the privilege of constructing a 
coaling station at Mole St. Nicholas. Whatever be the 
facts, the Haitian difficulty emerges in German press 
comment on the events of the past month in Mexico, 
inspiring suspicions that a Pan-American diplomacy will 
turn out disadvantageously for Europe. It may have 
its unpleasant features for Washington, too, suggests 
the London Spectator. Behind the immediate services 
of the A-B-C-group, it says, lies the uneasy feeling of 
the South American republics over the Monroe Doc- 
trine: 


“For let us be quite sure of this, that ultimately, and 
very naturally, what the Southern Republics desire is not 
to glorify the United States, but to add to their own im- 
portance, security and prosperity. An attempt to create a 
kind of Concert of the Western World, in which theoret- 
ically States of like authority would consult together to 
promote the interests and ensure the safety of North and 
South America as against the rest of the world, would be 
an extremely embarrassing scheme for Mr. Wilson. He is 
conscious now of a moral right to superintend the Repub- 
lics; but if the Republics came in as his helpers and coun- 
sellors that moral right would be disputed at every meet- 


” 


ing. 





If only cutting off Mexico City’s water would bother Huerta ?-— 
Wall Street Journal. 

While thete is no doubt that this Villa fellow is a thief, there 
are extenuating circumstances. Villa has two wives to support.— 
Topeka Capital. 





The trouble with Carranza seems to be that he never gets mad 
until everybody else has forgotten the cause of the offence.—Wash- 
ington Herald. 

The Villa-Carranza entente cordiale seems to slip about as often 
as the Cucuracha slide.—Chicago Evening Post. 
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AN AMERICAN HAND IN THE NEW 


BALKAN CRISIS 


N OW that he has resigned his post as United States 

Minister to Greece and Montenegro, Mr. George 
Fred Williams puts more energy than ever into the task 
of uniting all sections of Albanians in a new defiance of 
the concert of Europe. At Athens, where his name has 
become a household word, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is deemed the founder of a new era of Balkan 
freedom. The great dailies of the continental powers, 
when inspired by official Berlin, official Vienna and offi- 
cial Rome, profess to take Mr. Williams very lightly. 
Whatever prestige was his in the beginning resulted, 
they insist, from the diplomatic capacity he has now for- 
feited. Whether he will succeed in totally discrediting 
the new King of Albania, Prince William of Wied, or 
whether Austria and Italy will forget their rivalries in 
a common campaign to make an end of the American 
interloper, as he has been called, is the question of the 
hour to dailies in Athens and in Belgrade. For the time 
being the tragi-comedy in Albania, as the London Times 
calls it, continues. The International Commission of 
control, representing the six great powers of Europe, 
is roaming the land “to get into touch with the in- 
surgents and to induce them to submit”—to whom or 
to what is a point of dispute. Nobody is submitting to 
the ruler imposed upon Albania by the powers. 


Trying to Avert Fresh Horrors 
in the Balkans. 


Ww has the first attempt to consolidate Albania— 
the key to the present Balkan crisis—turned out 
so dismal a failure? Why has the most docile and least 
intolerant people in Europe, who could be led as easily 
as a flock of sheep, become turbulent, rebellious, split 
into factions and partly fanaticized? The questions 
preface a study of the new situation in the London 
Telegraph by Dr. E. J. Dillon, the highest living au- 
thority on near eastern affairs. Analyzing impartially 
the incidents which began with the nocturnal attack 
upon Essad Pasha and culminated in the flight of the 
royal family, Doctor Dillon is forced to seek the prin- 
cipal causes of the failure in that “complicated system 
of checks and counter-checks by which all power was 
bestowed unstintedly upon those who are unacquainted 
with the population and language of the country and 
was denied to those who are conversant with them.” 
Foreigners ruled and were moved by considerations 
having little to do with the work of consolidating the 
primitive tribes of Albania into a primitive state. Europe 
acted through a commission which criticized without 
constructing and leaned upon Dutch officers who were 
politicians rather than administrators. Austria and Italy 
kept eyes of mutual suspicion upon one another at every 
stage. Young Turkey sent emissaries. Greece had her 
clergy inflaming the Epirotes. The land was harried 
by bands from Servia and Montenegro. 


Prince William Loses His 
Prestige by Flight. 

RINCE WILLIAM OF WIED, become King of 
Albania, had the misfortune to find refuge aboard an 
Italian warship desirable during the progress of one crit- 
ical incident. He stepped ashore in due time, but, as we 
read in the London Times, the flight was not calculated 
to raise his credit and authority with a people of fight- 





ing mountaineers who attach an importance that is 
perhaps exaggerated to “personal prowess in all who 
claim to be leaders of men.” The patriotic Albanians, 
to turn to the Manchester Guardian’s analysis, all had 
a year ago a “pathetic faith in the genuineness of the 
promises of the powers to help,” but to-day they stand 
aghast at “the craft, treachery and greed with which the 
powers now strive to outwit one another at Albania’s 
expense.” This, in few words, is the situation to our 
liberal English contemporary. It does not share the 
contempt of Mr. George Fred Williams for the Prince 
of Wied. The Prince, left to himself, it thinks, slowly 
to disentangle the Albanian problem would have stood 
a fair chance of success. He has been hampered and 
bullied in every conceivable way. Hordes of Greek 
and Cretan soldiers have devastated territory un- 
doubtedly Albanian. This is a piece of retaliation for 
Italy’s failure to evacuate certain isles. France and 
Russia abet Greece in order that more of Albania may 
become Slav. Great Britain stands helplessly in the toils 
of the triple entente making her one with the Dual 
Alliance. Out of the tangle of forces emerges a furious 
tension between Greece and Turkey. Such words as 
the Greek Prime Minister employed in the chamber at 
Athens last month with reference to the expulsion of his 
countrymen from the Sultan’s territory usually mean, 
according to the London Telegraph, that the government 
concerned has made up its mind to go to war. 





Peace Brought Nearer by a Sale 
of our Warships to Greece. 
EWS of the assent of the United States Congress 


to the sale of the battleships Jdaho and Mississippi 
to Greece wrought an instant change in the Turkish 
mood, affirms the Constantinople correspondent of the 
Paris Temps. The acquisition of such powerful units 
by the Athenian government, in view of the efficiency 
of the Greek sailors and gunners, made certain a loss 
of command of the sea by she Sultan. Aggression on 
the part of Turkey became too hazardous an adventure, 
adds the London Times, “even for the intrepid spirits 
who to-day control the destinies of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” Ominous possibilities are involved, nevertheless, 
in the failure of the Ottoman government to treat the 
Hellenic population within its borders humanely. The 
persecution of Greeks in Turkish Thrace and Asia 
Minor has just led to an exchange of notes so acri- 
monious that the Sublime Porte may not recede from 
the position it has taken up, suspects the Paris Lanterne, 
though Mr. Venizelos bought the whole United States 
navy. The tension seems to the London Telegraph the 
outcome of the deliberate policy of the Young Turks. 
They aim not only at consolidating and strengthening 
the forces of Islam behind the new frontiers of the 
Turkish empire, but at driving from its soil “the very 
large population of Greek race which has always been an 
important element among the subjects of the Sultan.” 
Since the close of hostilities in the Balkans, it appears 
from the reports of this careful newspaper, hordes of 
ruined Greek refugees have crowded the port of Sa- 
lonika, bringing with them tales of oppression and vio- 
lence which have gradually raised the fury of the Greek 
people to a white heat. 
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OUR BATTLESHIPS 





Perils in the Tension Between 

Athens and Constantinople. 
URKEY has for the past six weeks been acting like 
a power determined to fasten some sort of quarrel 
upon Greece, opines the well-informed Jndépendance 


Belge (Brussels). Many a question of crucial im- 
portance remains unsettled between Athens and Con- 
stantinople, despite the accumulated treaties and pacts 
relative to the destinies of the isles in the Aegean. 
Turkey has pledged herself not to make war against 
Greece on the subject of these possessions. Upon that 
condition, in fact, Turkey. was able to borrow heavily 
in Europe not long ago. The pledge, however, says the 
Belgian daily, is hateful to the sentiments of the Young 
Turks, who cherish dreams of the future of the Aegean 
and who can not reconcile themselves to parting with 
Chios and Mitylene. The young Turks thought they 
had the advantage of the Greeks at sea until the pur- 
chase of American warships by Greece. As it is, the 
balance turns against Constantinople, although our com- 
mentator thinks the Young Turks might not shrink 
from war even yet. The peril from a Greek standpoint 
is to be found in a growing Athenian conviction that war 
with Turkey is inevitable and that the sooner the blow 
is struck the better. For the time being there is a tacit 
agreement in the chancelleries to make light of any pos- 
sible war between Greece and Turkey. Even the Lon- 
don Telegraph, fearing one morning that war between 
Greece and Turkey must come in a week, can revise that 
idea later somewhat : 


“It certainly looks as if the deciding factor in the con- 
troversy had been the authorization by the Washington 
government of the sale to Greece of the two American 
battleships, the Jdaho and the Mississippi. The former of 
these is already in the Mediterranean; that is to say, she 
is within easy reach of Athens, and could be taken over by 
the Greek Admiralty some little time before the Turkish 
Dreadnoughts in the Tyne and at Barrow-in-Furness could 
become available for the Turkish navy. The late crisis 
arose in its acute form as soon as Greece realized that she 
was threatened with certain loss of the command of the 
7Egean in the case of a war with Turkey, and while there 
was any doubt as to the willingness of the United States 
Congress to authorize the sale of the counterbalancing ships, 
Greece could hardly help seriously contemplating the neces- 
sity of ‘a preventive war.’ But the underlying causes of 
acute crisis remain just as strong as ever, and even if peace 
is patched up for the moment there is no knowing when 
the clouds may gather again.” 


Italy and Essad Pasha Compli- 
; : cate the Balkan Crisis. 
haar lives in perpetual dread of an Austrian success 


in Albania, a circumstance which explains to the 
liberal dailies of Europe many recent and obscure 
events. Rome, accordingly, blocks the path of Vienna 
by every diplomatic device, complains the candid Neue 
Freie Presse, even the Greek, as some Austrian dailies 
fear, being welcomed in the disputed territory as a 
makeweight against the house of Hapsburg. “Italy’s 
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A BALKAN PEACE 











HE DEFIES THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 


George Fred Williams, our minister to Greece, was so wrought up 
over the woes of Albania that he couldn’t wait to resign his post before 
denouncing the powers and demanding the removal of the new king 
forced on the Albanians. ‘I uncovered,”’ he says, “‘at Durazzo an epochal 
scandal of anarchy, incompetence, hypocrisy and murder.” 


marriage relationship with Montenegro, her detestation 
of Austria and her overpowering desire to retain the 
captured islands all drive her along the same path.” 
Thus the liberal Manchester Guardian, which accounts 
on this basis for the protection given to Essad Pasha, a 
man denounced in dailies like the Socialist Berlin Vor- 
warts as Albania’s evil genius. Ten years ago, we are 
told, for instance, when commander of certain troops in 
southern Albania, he made himself so detested that he 
was ordered away. At Scutari his reputation was such 
that when the Turkish constitution was proclaimed 
people rejoiced because they thought it would make an 
end of Essad. He emerged safely from that peril. 
What exactly were the terms by which, at the eleventh 
hour when relief was certain, Essad Pasha handed over 
Scutari to Montenegro are as yet unknown. English 
organs incline to hold him responsible for the failure of 
the Prince of Wied in Albania, although it was Essad 
who made the tender of the crown to His Highness. 





The Albanians may not be scientific farmers but they know 
how to get rid of their Wieds.—Charleston News and Courier. 


“Seems as if the Dove of Peace ain’t laying.”—N. Y. Telegraph. 


Those who criticize the sale of battleships to Greece seem to 
forget that the 
Dealer. 


1915 models are already out.—Cleveland Plain- 





William of Wied sits on his Albanian throne as if it had 


a tack in it—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
George Fred Williams seems to have missed the psychological 
moment for throat trouble-—Washington Post. 


We don’t know the cause of it, but Greece is continually in a 
stew.—Washington Herald. 





88 CURRENT OPINION 


THE DYNASTIC TRAGEDY THAT BEGINS A NEW 
POLITICAL ERA IN EUROPE 


ITH the swift arrival in Vienna of that Archduke 

Charles Francis Joseph who, through the double 
assassination in Bosnia became immediate heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne last month, an era “new, 
strange and exciting,” as the Paris Matin says, dawned 
in European world politics. The fate of the Triple 
Alliance trembles in the balance, to give the gist of hints 
in the Paris Gaulois. That modification of the dual 
monarchy itself into a federal system based upon wider 
recognition of the Slav, which Magyars anticipated with 
such dread, is deferred indefinitely. The social re- 
organization of the Hapsburg dominions upon.a basis 
of Roman Catholic piety and a more democratic eco- 
nomics, the policy for which the murdered Archduke 
stood firmly, has become, in the light of the month’s 
press comment abroad, an idle dream. The men about 
the new Hapsburg heir are suspected of hostility to the 
Slav and unless, as the London Times says, this racial 
question be treated with constructive statesmanship, its 
developments may render the reign of the next sovereign 
a series of such disasters as attended the unification of 
Italy and the unification of Germany—events fatal to 
the prestige of the Hapsburgs in Europe for years. The 
tragedy, again, that closed the career of Franz Ferdi- 
nand may not hasten the death of the Emperor, but the 
one catastrophe must follow hard upon the other. 








THE ASSASSIN’S FIVE VICTIMS 
The tragedy at Sarajevo overwhelmed not only the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his consort, observes the Paris Gaulois, but brought its 
weight of woe to the three children of the hapless couple. The eldest 
son might, had his parents lived, have worn a crown, for his mother had 
ambitions inconsistent with the theory that her husband’s morganatic mar- 
riage made her first-born inelizible to sovereign rank. 


Sinister Suggestions Regarding 
the Assassination of Franz 
— Ferdinand. 
ted assassinations have been so extremely con- 


venient in their consequences to powerful parties in 
the state as the taking off of Franz Ferdinand proves to 
important elements in Viehna and Budapest. The fact 
does not escape the notice of Socialist dailies like the 
Berlin Vorwdrts. Even the conservative London 
Standard must define the general sense of mystification 
sufficiently to refer to “features about this appalling 
catastrophe which seem to indicate something more than 
the crazed malignity of half-witted fanaticism.” The 
progress of events from the opening of the maneuvers 
in Bosnia to the fatal setting out for the town-hall at 
Sarajevo suggests a.plot laid not only with some care, 
but with a wealth of resources. “The insignificance of 
the instruments,” as the British paper, confirming others, 
remarks, “is not in itself sufficient to negative the pre- 
sumption of more serious figures in the background.” 
There is something here besides an impression that the 
late heir to the throne succumbed to a conspiracy using 
fanaticism as its tool. There is a fear that the new 
heir-presumptive has fallen into hands seeking to shape 
him to purposes alien to those of the slain archduke. 


Character of the New Heir 
to the Hapsburg Throne. 
pew some twenty-seven years ago, the Archduke 


Charles Francis manifests, from all accounts, the 
traditional Roman Catholic piety of the Hapsburgs. 
His consort, who was Princess Zita of Parma, jour- 
neyed with her mother to Rome to procure the Pope’s 
consent to her betrothal before the wedding three years 
ago. The new heir to the throne is credited with pro- 
found sympathy for that Catholic German element in 
Austria which seeks the unification of the dual mon- 
archy under clerical and conservative auspices. He 
will prove a clerical potentate, declares the Rome Avanti, 
Socialist, but his sympathies will not be with the demo- 
cratic forces in the Roman Catholic Church. He will 
work rather with the Bourbon influences surrounding 
his youthful consort, a gracious Princess to whom the 
monarchical Paris Gaulois refers as one of the hopes of 
the anti-republican elements in France. Unlike the as- 
sassinated Franz Ferdinand, who was no friend to 
Russia, the Archduke Charles Francis is in high favor 
at St. Petersburg, perhaps because, to use the phrase of 
the London Times, “the assassin’s bullet has shot away 
more than one postulate of German policy and has 
aroused the fear that problems for which Germany was 
dimly preparing may ripen too soon.” The intimacy 
of the relations between the late Archduke and the 
German Emperor were in marked contrast with the 
feeling between His Majesty and the new heir to the 
Hapsburg dynasty. Vienna was in the grip of Berlin 
while Franz Ferdinand lived, to give the theory of the 
Paris Temps. The arrival of Charles Francis in his 
new capacity is bound to emphasize the differences be- 
tween Catholic Germans and Protestant Germans. 


The Succession to the Hungarian 
Throne Not Affected. _ P 
¢ gam upon the throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 


nand, whose morganatic marriage made him so 
famous, would have raised his wife to the royal dignity, 
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or the Paris Débats is much mistaken. He seems to 
have shared the longing of his consort for a recogni- 
tion of their eldest son as heir to the Hapsburg house. 
The Archduke and his wife had by vows upon the cross 
abandoned whatever claim their children can be pre- 
sumed to have upon the ancient diadem. This renuncia- 
tion was entered formally upon the statute books of the 
dynasty. In Austria it was a closed issue. In Hungary 
the Hapsburg dynastic code is not so definitely recog- 
nized. The parliament at Budapest passed, therefore, 
a statute excluding the childten of the late Franz Ferdi- 
nand from their father’s royal inheritance. These 
measures had not removed the uncertainties. A mor- 
ganatic marriage is not a bar to the Hungarian throne, 
according to some jurisconsults in Budapest. The par- 
liament in that city could at any time have repealed the 
law it made. The Pope had power to grant a dispensa- 
tion from the vow taken by Francis Ferdinand, or so 
the Débats says. His assassination precluded a world 
of complications, according to the French daily. Aus- 
tria would never have tolerated a son of the late Duchess 
of Hohenberg on the throne in Vienna, whatever 
Hungary might. enact in Budapest. Not until recently 
had the unfortunate lady been given precedence im- 
mediately after the Archduchesses. Even then, accord- 
ing to the London Chronicle, there was an unpleasant 
episode at the English court, where this new distinction 
could not, for a mysterious reason, be recognized. 


The Hapsburg Assassination as 
a Provocation to War. 


Biodome e-sebae representations in Belgrade as a re- 
sult of the tracing of any plot against the late Arch- 
duke to that city must further embitter the Servians 
against the Austrians, fears the Paris Matin, altho 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse discredits the notion that 
the tragedy could bring on war between Servia and the 
dual monarchy. “Sarajevo,” declares the latter, how- 
ever, “is doubtless the seat of a conspiracy and the suc- 
cessful assassins came from Belgrade.” Suspicious, too, 
is the detail that those in the plot were so well supplied 
with money. The Vienna daily treats with contempt 
the insinuations in Servian dailies that those who mur- 
dered the late Archduke and his consort relieved the 
Hapsburg court circle of many embarrassments. As the 
details of the tragedy.emerge more clearly this tendency 
to mutual accusation between Slav and Teuton grows 
quite definite. These and similar consequences of the 
assassination, however, could scarcely become serious, 
says the well-informed Manchester Guardian, unless the 
aged Emperor Francis Joseph were to fail to live long 
enough to allow excitement to die down. The peoples 
of Austria and the countries around it have still to be- 
come accustomed to the notion of the undisturbed suc- 
cession of the new heir. The combination of Bourbon, 
Teutonic and Magyar elements creating an atmosphere 
of reaction around the youthful Archduke Charles 
Francis tends to create alarm among the forces that 
rallied around the late Francis Ferdinand. An expert 
view of the crisis impending is afforded in this study 
of it by one for whose capacity to speak our British 
contemporary vouches from first-hand knowledge: 


THE NEXT RULER OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 











































A SIMPLETON AND A PEASANT GIRL 


Such is the judgment of the disgruntled element in the dual monarchy 
upon the Archduke Charles Francis and the Princess Zita of Parma, re- 
spectively, who, by the tragedy of Sarajevo, emerge as the immediate 
sovereigns of Austria-Hungary when the venerable Emperor passes away. 


“Should the accession of the new ruler be accompanied 
by any internal confusion or any apparent disunion between 
the different races and provinces which make up the Aus- 
trian Empire, there might easily be produced a situation 
similar to that which occurred in Turkey after the fall of 
Abdul Hamid—one which would invite the less scrupulous 
of the neighboring Powers to seize the advantage given 
them by internal dissension and to provoke a war which 
might have the gravest possible consequences. . . 

“There is, in the second place, the danger of an attack by 
Servia, which would be attracted by the possibility of in- 
creasing its territory at the expense of the Slav provinces 
of Austria lying near to it. Finally, there is the more 
serious danger of a Russian attack, which if made would 
no doubt be participated in by Roumania. The great 
military preparations of Russia in the last few years have 
been directed solely to the possibility of a conflict with 
Austria, a conflict which was averted at the time of the 
annexation of Bosnia by the prompt and decisive inter- 
vention of the German Emperor, but which many observers 
of new eastern affairs believe only to be postponed. It 
is to the possibility of this conflict that France owes its 
Three-Years-Service Law. The possibility hung as a vague 
menace over the defined disturbance in the: Balkan War, 
and it might in the event of a change in the throne occur- 
ring before Austria has settled herself again become an 
immediate reality.” 





The great powers of Europe do not quite realize it as yet, but 
their number has been increased by one since George Fred Williams 
arrived on the scene.—N. Y. World. 


The most pitiable spectacle of modern times is the man who has 
to borrow ten cents from his wife to contribute to the anti-suffrage 
movement.—Washington Post. 
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RUSSIA’S MYSTERIOUS INTERVENTION IN THE 
FRENCH POLITICAL CRISIS 


A DAY or two prior to the organization of that 
Viviani ministry which now rules the French re- 
public there was an important conference between 
President Poincaré and the leaders of the extreme 
groups. What was said remains a subject of con- 
jecture ; but the change in the attitude of leading French 
politicians to the issue of the hour—militarism—fills 
many European dailies with surprise. Few among them 
can resist the conclusion that the Russian Czar has in- 
tervened in the affairs of his ally, a suspicion confirmed 
by the surprisingly frank comment of the St. Peters- 
burg press on the dramatic development of the month. 
The new Viviani policy, as the Manchester Guardian 
points out, postpones a change which seemed imminent 
from the three years of military service back to two. 
The increase of the term of service in France from two 
years to three was instigated originally, according to the 
Berlin Kreus-Zeitung, by Russia, had “nothing what- 
ever to do with the defence of France,” insists the 
Guardian, confirming its German contemporary. It is 
part and parcel of the French foreign policy. The 
deputies, emerging from the general election, were all 
for changing the military law in a pacifist direction, 
greatly to the chagrin of the London Times, which fore- 
saw the collapse of the triple combination of France, 
Russia and Great Britain. A new face is put upon the 
situation overnight and European dailies are amazed. 


President Poincaré Wins a 
Personal Triumph. 
H*? Viviani failed to organize his present ministry 


upon the three years’ program, France must have 
drawn away froim her ally, Russia, in favor of an un- 
derstanding with Germany. “There is a body of opin- 
ion in France, far stronger than is supposed generally, 
which would substitute for what is loosely called the 
triple entente between England, France and the Czar, a 
new triple entente with Germany in the place of Rus- 
sia.” These words, copied from a leading Liberal organ 
in England, echo statements repeatedly made in the 
leading Socialist organ of France. Jean Jaurés never 
hides his theory that France could do better with Ger- 
many than she has ever done with Russia. He appeals 
perpetually to the Socialists of Great Britain to pro- 
mote a Franco-German pact in the interest of that uni- 
versal disarmament for which he fights so hard not 
only from his seat in the chamber but with his pen in 
the Humanité. Shrewd observers in Europe thought 
he had won a triumph when Premier Doumergue re- 
tired, when Viviani came forward and fell, when Ribot 
appeared next and disappeared too. Only Poincaré 
stood out for the militarist policy and he was threat- 
ened with the loss of the presidency. The transforma- 
tion wrought since then is the mystery of the hour. 


Russia Lets France Know Some- 
thing About Germany. 
ARIS was ringing with the sensation created by the 


collapse of one ministerial combination after an- 
other when the French ambassador in St. Petersburg 
arrived suddenly with a personal message from Nich- 
olas II. President Poincaré communicated with the 
radical and republican leaders. Viviani had already 


failed to form a cabinet because two radicals would not 
compromize on the military issue. They held out for 


two years instead of three. Such were the orders of 
M. Augagneur, famed as an administrator and more 
famed as a radical. Then, as the situation is out- 
lined in the Indépendance Belge (Brussels), something 
leaked out about German armaments. In twelve hours 
M. Augagneur had swallowed the militarism he refused 
to consider before. He consented to become a member 
of the ministry which brings the republic closer to her 
ally than ever. More than this, as the London Times 
points out, is the fact that all efforts by the extreme 
groups to drive Poincaré from the presidency are 
deferred. Events ‘transpiring behind the scenes of 
world politics in the past month have kept French radi- 
cals from forcing upon their country an anticlerical 
Premier like Combes, have rescued Poincaré from what 
seemed impending political ruin, have foiled a scheme 
to reconcile Germany with France—the dream of Cail- 
laux—and have saved militarism from the most serious 
check threatening it in western Europe. All commenta- 
tors abroad regard these developments as a triumph for 
‘Russian diplomacy. 
Russian Explanations of the 
French Political Mystery. 

iy RING the progress of the political crisis in 

Paris there was a tendency in the newspapers of 
St. Petersburg and Berlin to revive the mutual threats 
and recriminations of three or four months ago. In- 
spired remarks in the Novoye Vremya and other Rus- 
sian organs make it appear that the Czar never inter- 
feres in the internal affairs of other countries; but his 
government “can not be indifferent to the protracted 
crisis affecting the policy of the cherished ally on the 
subject of the three years’ military service term.” Rus- 
sia, proceeds the official intimation emanating from a 
military and authoritative source, has fulfilled her part 
of the engagement with immense sacrifice as a means 
of imparting “a really commanding importance to the 
Franco-Russian alliance.” The military measures in- 
troduced for this purpose surpass anything of the kind 
ever attempted anywhere else. The Russian annual 
contingent of recruits has been increased from 450,000 
to 580,000 men and the service term lengthened. The 
Russian army now numbers 2,300,000 soldiers, a larger 
force than has been maintained by any other power at 
any time in the history of the world. After this, Russia 
has the right to expect that France will produce the 
770,000 men who can be mustered only by retaining the 
three-year period. As a direct reply to this utterance, 
Premier Viviani told the French chamber last month 
that if, in October of next year, he were still in power, 
he would not send home those recruits with the colors 
who had not yet served three years. 








How Militarism Has Received 
Its Vindication in France. 


IBERAL newspapers in Europe contemplate with 

chagrin the victory which, they fear, militarism has 
won everywhere through the turn of events in France 
last month. British dailies in particular involve them- 
selves in polemics on the subject. It is not true, says 
the Manchester Guardian, for instance, that the triple 
entente depends upon the three-year law in France or is 
even strengthened by it. This statement conflicts with 
the utterances of the London Times, the constant as- 
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wa 
all wrong. What France 4% 
should aim at, says the Man- 
chester daily, is a policy 
based upon a better under- 
standing with Germany. 
The idea is fantastic, if we 
may trust the Kreus-Zet- 
tung, very near to the official 
circle surrounding Emperor 
William and speaking with 
almost the voice of Prussian 
militarism. We find it say- 
ing now: 


“Altho it can not be dis- 
puted that President Poincaré 
in all he turns his attention 
to proves unfortunate, he has 
succeeded this time. He has 
managed to bring the Prime 
Minister, likewise the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Vi- 
viani, into the path of the 
presidential policy—the policy of an imperialistic tendency 
which must sooner or later of necessity lead Europe into 
war. He feeds French Jingoism with Russian hatred of 
Germany and devotes all his efforts to drawing England 
into a combination in which no party will be its own master.” 


Bic BLackGUARD 


PoLiIticAL PARASITE: 
meals behind a sub-prefect.”’ 


Jean Jaurés on the Horrors 
of Impending Militarism. 
RESSURE of the severest kind was brought to bear 


upon Jean Jaurés, veteran leader of French So- 
cialism, in the interest of the Viviani ministry; but he 


AND THEY CALL THEMSELVES FRENCH STATESMEN! 


(member of the 
chamber): ‘Just what is a general?” 
“A general is one who 





THE CIVIL WAR IN IRELAND gI 











refused to enter the lat- 
est combination. Europe. 
through the events of the 
month in France, faces a re- 
vival of militarism which, 
says his Humanité, threat- 
ens civilization itself. The 
one hope, he thinks, is united 
action by the Socialist groups 
now so strong in the parlia- 
ment of France, Germany 
and Great Britain. He pro- 
fesses himself bewildered by 
the infatuation of British 
politicians for a triple en- 
tente of which militarist 
Russia is a member. To the 
London: Chronicle he has 
conveyed, over his signature, 
these expressions of his opin- 
ion: 


“This mad race of arma- 
ments is developing a revolu- 
tionary situation in France, 
as in other parts of Europe. 
Here we have a bad principle that is fast approaching its 
extreme consequences. Its-ruinous action is reflected in 
the conduct of society, and the class that is most exploited 
is awakening to the consciousness that not only its own 
interests but the interests of humanity will be involved in 
the threatened uprising against militarism, a fact which will 
act as a spur to revolt. 

“Not only is this so in France. 

“The monstrous abuse of militarism will act as a supreme 
impulse in the days of the revolution which capitalism is 
gradually preparing throughout the world.” 


military committee in the 
goes in to his 


—Paris Figaro 





BELFAST AND DUBLIN ARM FOR THE CIVIL 
WAR IN IRELAND 


wr the passage the other day in the Lords of the 
second reading of the bill to amend the Irish 
Home Rule act, an appeal to arms becomes the inevitable 
solution of the crisis facing the British cabinet. This 
statement, tho sensational and pessimistic, is the ma- 
tured judgment of all the opposition organs. Liberal 
dailies are inclined to fear that Belfast has been so 
worked upon by the bellicose Sir Edward Carson that 
episodes of a regrettable kind may be “staged.” “The 
government have had their last chance of preventing 
civil war by their own exertions and they have thrown 
it away.” The sentence fairly typifies every utterance 
of the London Times, from which it is copied. The 
great daily sometimes wonders whether “even now” 
the people of England and of Scotland fully realize the 
present condition of affairs in Ireland. Its columns 
contain almost daily evidence of what it describes as 
“the passions that are rising and are increasingly dif- 
ficult to check.” The Ulster issue, it affirms, is for the 
moment ceasing to be one of politics and is drifting 
towards the domain of psychology. “It may very soon 
become a problem not of boundaries nor of time limits 
but of what masses of excited and exasperated people 
may do under certain circumstances.” If some solu- 
tion be not found, it predicts a resort to mob action in 
Ireland very soon and Prime Minister Asquith will 
wring his hands vainly over the ruin he has wrought. 


The Amending Irish Bill 
to Avert Civil War. 

leew plan by which the Asquith ministry hopes at 

this eleventh hour to avert the horrors of civil war 
in Ireland is dismissed furiously by the conservative 
London Post. The bill just brought in, it explains, is 
merely the Prime Minister’s proposal of over three 
months ago to put into legislative form the trite sug- 
gestion that any Ulster county shall be at liberty to 
vote itself out of the Home Rule act for six years 
and for six years only. Any county in Ulster can 
decide its fate, moreover, by a bare majority. An 
area thus excluded would send members to the British 
and not to the Irish House of Commons. The whole 
scheme was rejected by Ulster when suggested first by 
Mr. Asquith in March, says the Tory organ with in- 
dignation, and it is evidently put forward again now 
in order to befog the issue afresh. Sir Edward Carson 
expressed the view of Orangemen generally when he 
declared that he would be hanged straight away be- 
fore he would keep a rope around his neck for six 
years. 


Home-Rulers in Ireland 
aa _ .Take Up Arms. 
NFURIATED by the revival of a p's» to exclude 
Ulster from the scope of Irish Home Rule, the ex- 
tremists among John Redmond’s followers have flown 
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to arms on the Belfast model. Ulster never drilled and 
maneuvered with such energy as is now displayed in 
Cork, in Dublin and in the south and west of Ireland. 
All the influence of Mr. Redmond failed in checking 
this latest development, which, as Conservative dailies 
in London admit, received a tremendous stimulus when 
the British army officers stationed in Ireland showed 
their reluctance to march against Sir Edward Carson’s 
“troops” in Ulster. “The kernel of the matter,” as the 
Unionist London Telegraph admits, “is that from the 
moment in which it was known that the armed forces 
of the crown declined to be used as a political machine 
in Ireland, the existence of a military or semi-military 
body in the south and west of the island became of 
overwhelming importance and even a necessity.” In 
no other way, as the Home Rulers thought, could a 
show of equality be maintained against Ulster. The 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, not originally enthusiastic 
over displays of militarism on the Belfast model, has 
revised its ideas on the whole subject. Irish priests, 
doubtful at first, are now neutral. All are arming. 


Distrust of Mr. Asquith in 
Home-Rule Circles. 


fretless happens in Ulster during the next few 

months, Prime Minister Asquith will not send 
the British army to enforce the Home Rule act. He 
learned a severe lesson on that point when the military 
magnates rebelled last March. This is not admitted 
in any Liberal organ in London, but it is hinted in 
patriotic papers in the south of Ireland. This con- 
viction put a new face upon the whole situation in Ire- 
land from the standpoint of the Nationalist press. The 
National Volunteers, as the regiments in opposition to 
the Ulstermen are called, became of first importance. 
Fanatical Home Rulers seem to think that the rebellious 
British army officers had secret instructions from the 
cabinet in England. Mr. Asquith is said to wink at the 
importation of arms into Ulster and there are sus- 
picions that he might connive at a descent of the Ulster- 
men upon the unarmed Home Rulers at a timely mo- 
ment. Ridiculous as it may seem, admits the London 
Telegraph, many ewen of the most intelligent Home 
Rulers living just outside the Ulster frontier do credit 
the tales of this peril. They fear that the recent in- 
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troduction of 35,000 rifles into Ulster was connived 
at by the British ministry. Hence the swift flying to 
arms in the south. 


The Roman Catholic Army That 
Will Face the Orangemen. 
ONFIDENT as Sir Edward Carson may feel in 


the prowess of his Ulstermen, he is warned by the 
Unionist London daily already mentioned that the 
Roman Catholic army rising in the south of Ireland 
may overwhelm him. Even the members of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians were given permission, we read, 
to enroll themselves in the ranks of the Irish Volun- 
The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland—“ever 
ready to take the lead in an inevitable enterprize’— 
bestowed an unhurried blessing. Mr. John Redmond, 
“seeing that the only chance of controlling the growing 
tendency was to adopt it lock, stock and barrel,” took 
the militarists into the official fold of Home Rule. The 
organization of this great army for the sole purpose of 
hurling defiance at Sir Edward Carson was deprecated 
from the beginning by .Mr. Redmond. He looks with 
consternation, it even seems, at the prospect of a sud- 
den march on Ulster if the talk about exclusion be 
not incontinently dropped. “Ireland a unit”—that is 
the slogan of the volunteers who will make short work 
of “areas of exclusion,” “time limits” and the various 
parliamentary devices suggested so recently in the 
House of Lords. This attitude is making the position 
of Mr. Redmond in London more and'more delicate and 
difficult. 

Bulletins from the Theater of 


Civil War in Ireland. 

LL factions in Dublin look with confidence to the 

results of Mr. Redmond’s appeal to the Irish in the 
United States. “The people of Ireland,” he wrote to 
President Michael J. Ryan of the United Irish League 
of America, “are faced by an armed force which 
threatens to stand between Ireland and the decision of 
parliament to give her liberty.” Sympathizers in this 
country are understood to have supplied already funds 
that ought to strengthen the Irish Volunteers in meet- 
ing what Mr. Redmond terms an “audacious attempt 
of the British aristocracy and an Irish minority to put 
down by force the liberties of the Irish people.” Now 
Mr. Redmond, as the unfriendly Lon- 
don Telegraph admits, was literally 
driven into this step. “But his action 
is only a palliative.’ So long as the 
Ulster Volunteers remain as a body to 
be reckoned with and the British 
Army in Ireland is an entirely neutral 
force, the need for the Nationalist 
Volunteers will remain. “Every dif- 
ficulty caused by a partition of Ireland 

















A DIFFICULT ORDER 
Mr. AsQuitH: 


“And yet the suit must be made to fit.” 


4 will be regarded as an additional proof 
that the extremist Home Rulers were 
right and that Mr. Redmond was 
wrong.” The course of Irish politics 
must, our contemporary fears, be di- 
rected by those who possess the con- 
fidence of the armed and disciplined 
Roman Catholics. No conceivable au- 
thority now or in the future will be 
capable of disbanding them. Ireland 
comes into view as a self-governing na- 

—London John Bult tion with a militaryspirit like Prussia’s. 

















Can the Army in the South of 
Ireland Cancel the Army in 

: _ the North? 
j= happiest day of Sir Edward Carson’s life, he has 
just said, will be that on which he orders a mobiliza- 
tion of the Orangemen for the defense of their rights 
and liberties. Nevertheless, the Liberal London News 







seems more convinced than be ee oo, 


ever that Sir Erward Car- 
son is playing his gigantic 
game of .bluff on a greater ¢ 
scale than before. It ob- 
jects to Lord Landsdowne’s 
reference to the Roman 
Catholic army in the south as 
“a most serious complica- 
tion” of the Irish problem. 
What he really meant, insists 
the Liberal organ, was that it 7 
had simplified matters. “The 7 
Irish Volunteers cancel out “Z 
the Ulster Volunteers. They // 
eliminate force from the dis- 
cussion of the Home Rule 
question.” This elimination / 
of force kills the plan of ex- 
clusion. There will, predicts 
the radical London Chroni- 
cle, be no exclusion. Indeed, 
as the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal in more ways than 
one has intimated of late, the 
result of Mr. Redmond’s ac- 
tion in accepting responsibil- 
ity for the army that sprang 
up in his ranks is that the 
party he leads could not ac- 
cept the permanent exclusion 
of the whole or any part of 
Ulster from the Home Rule 
bill. The Cork Free Press, organ of William O’Brien, 
seems to read the situation in much that way ; but it holds 
Mr. Redmond responsible for the mismanagement which 
has brought on this aspect of the crisis. From the Belfast 
Newsletter, mouthpiece of the Ulstermen in arms, we 
learn that the followers of Sir Edward Carson expect 
to do, to dare and to die for the covenant they signed 
and that “unless we are to regard Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
posal as a first bid for peace” it would be preferable to 
fight the issue out on the bill as it stands. A referendum 


“THE SINCEREST FLATTERY” 


GENERAL Joun ReEpMonp: Ulster king-at-arms, is ut? We'll be afther 
showin’ ’em what the other three provinces can do! 
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of Ulster would exclude the whole province, it insists. 
The Unionist /rish Times thinks a way will yet be found 
out of the civil war, altho The Northern Whig, the 
Liberal-Unionist organ of northeast Ulster, insists that 
every Orangeman will reject the latest “worthless offer” 
by the Prime Minister. “If Mr. Asquith has spoken his 
_ fe <j last word,” it says, “there is 

. nothing between Ulster and 
civil war.” 





Ireland Between Her 
Two Armies. 

RESH appeals for a gen- 

eral election are heard 
above the din of the prepara- 
tions for an appeal to arms 
in Ireland. How absurd, ex- 
claims the Liberal Ilest- 
minster Gazette (London), 
is this cry for a general elec- 
tion by a party in England 
which has r.o policy for Ire- 
land when Ireland is the is- 
sue of the day! The Ulster 
Volunteers say they will 
have nothing less than the 
permanent exclusion of the 
whole of Ulster. The Irish 
Volunteers say they will not 
have Ireland mutilated by 
the permanent exclusion of 
the whole or of any part of 
Ulster. This is the crux of 
the controversy as the Lib- 
eral organ sees it. It pro- 
ceeds to elucidate the sub- 
ject in the following terms: 








“We have seen the Unionist 
Party gradually stiffened by 
the Ulster Volunteers to increase their demand from the 
exclusion of a part to the exclusion of the whole of 
Ulster; we now see a counter-pressure exercized upon 
the Government to prevent the permanent exclusion of 
any part of Ulster. It is equally futile for either party 
to complain that the other is coerced, for the plain fact 
patent to everyone is that both are coerced; and that, 
whichever way the balance of the British electorate might 
swing at a general election, either party, if it returned 
to power, would find itself up against the same problem, 
tho the parts might be reversed.” 


—London Punch 





- accordance with the promise he made when Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst arrived at the House of Commons 
with the avowed purpose of dying outside the entrance, 
Prime Minister Asquith received a deputation of women 
at Downing street. They went away disappointed be- 
cause he did not at once give a definite and favorable 
answer to the demand for an immediate government 
measure favoring votes for women. However, the suf- 
fragets await, or so they say, in a hopeful mood the re- 
sult of that careful and mature consideration which Mr. 
Asquith promised to give to their demand. If they do 
not hear from him in a favorable sense, there is soon to 
be a revival of unpleasant scenes not only in Downing 


AN IMPEACHMENT OF THE GOOD FAITH OF THE 
MILITANT PANKHURST 





street but at Buckingham Palace, to say nothing of 
the residence of the American Ambassador in London. 
That diplomatist, it seems from the London organ of 
the militant cause, has greatly disappointed the followers 
of the Pankhursts by his lack of courage in defending 
the Americans who, from time to time, involve them- 
selves with the London police by smashing windows and 
throwing stones. Meanwhile those officials continue 
their policy of “harrying” the militants, even seizing a 
house in Campden Hill Square which has been used as a 
headquarters of the Pankhursts since the raid on the 
Westminster premises. The militancy of the month in- 
cludes besides disturbances in theaters the burning of 























another church, an attempt to destroy the cottage of the 
poet Burns and various other efforts. 


How the Pankhursts Make 
Lots of Money. 
(SAME of votes for women who oppose the 


militancy of the Pankhursts are thought to be re- 
sponsible for some recent insinuations against the good 
faith of those ladies. This explains the policy of Home 
Secretary McKenna, too, it appears, in undertaking a 
crusade against those who supply the funds of the Pank- 
hurst “union.” An act may be devised, too, giving power 
to the executive to declare illegal any association formed 
for the perpetration of a crime and making all con- 
tributors to its resources responsible for the conse- 
quences of its acts. Mr. McKenna, infact, the London 
Post fears, has not adequately realized the relation in 
which the Women’s Social and Political Union stands 
now to its subscribers nor the objective to which its 
energies are directed. The Union has always been able 
to boast, we read, of an easily replenished exchequer 
and has maintained a close and careful hold of all the 
funds it has received. There has been no concealment 
in the columns of The Suffragette of the union’s finan- 
cial strength. It is, affirms the London Post, a bitter 
foe of the Pankhurst movement, “an ever increasing de- 
sire for money that is responsible for the present ap- 
parently insane policy of destruction.” That is why 
there has been such a centralization of control in the 
Pankhurst hands. “A single family has in cuckoo fash- 
ion thrust all dangerous rivals out of the union nest.” 


A Key to the Pankhurst Eager- 
ness to Rule Suffragets. 

VERYONE familiar with the militant movement in 
English feminism remembers the expulsion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence from the Pankhurst ranks. 
Ever since, as soon as anyone showed sufficient intelli- 
gence to question a policy or challenge the disposal of 
funds, according to the information in the London Post 
—provided by “one who is particularly well qualified 
to speak with authority on the subject’”—she was forced 
to go, “shouldered out without any regard for manners 
or even for diplomacy.” Mrs. Pankhurst determined to 
be an autocrat and an autocrat she has since remained : 


“She has herself all the great qualities which any leader 
might envy, and she asked nothing from her subordinates 
that she shrank from herself. The rewards, indeed, were 
very different, but so sensitive to suggestion has been her 
following that on so sordid an issue there has been but 
little trouble. The funds of the Union were transported 
to a place of safety, and a member of the ruling house 
sat down in Paris beside them... . 

“The keeping of these subscribers interested and excited 
has been of late the problem with which the Family has 
been faced, because any flagging in the militant movement 
is at ence recorded in a falling off of the funds. Money 
has become with the Family the prime objective—indeed 
there is good reason to believe that militancy is now being 
persisted in to prolong the contest for the vote, and so 
to prolong also the period in which the subscribers’ pockets 
can be tapped successfully. ... 

“This, then, is the explanation of what has seemed an 
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inexplicable stupidity. It is just as clever and as calculated 
as every move which has preceded it. These attacks on 
churches, insults to the King, wild scenes in the police 
courts, are not directed to obtain the vote, but to defer 
the vote, and, incidentally, to stimulate the crowd of sub- 
scribers on whom the Union depends.” 


The Militancy of the Militants 
Merely Military. 

= of the organization of the Pankhurst 

union, if we are to be guided by elucidation fur- 
nished at different times by different authorities in the 
London Suffragette, misconceives the very nature of 
militancy. The campaign to win votes for women is, 
we read, a war. Mrs. Pankhurst herself calls attention 
from time to time to the militancy of the men who wish 
to achieve results in the political sphere. When men 
wanted triumph in Mexico, declares Mrs. Pankhurst, 
they adopted a policy of militancy. What do we see in 
Ireland but the application of the same principle— 
Orangemen militant in Belfast, Home Rulers militant 
in Dublin? Enemies of the idea of votes for women 
are reminded that militancy itself refutes the notion that 
woman can not make war. Naturally a body at war is 
governed as if it were an army, which the Pankhurst 
society or union has become. Mrs. Annie Besant, too, 
places herself passionately on the side of militancy, 
which, she told an audience in London last month, is 
the result of the brutality of the police. Militancy, she 
added, has made woman suffrage a practical issue. The 
suffraget who slashed the Rokeby Venus with a hatchet, 
Mary Richardson, is quoted on the subject thus: 


“What I did I had thought over very seriously before 
I undertook it. I have been a student, and perhaps care 
as much for art as anyone but I care more for justice 
than I do for art, and I firmly believe that when the nation 
shuts its eyes to justice and prefers to have women who 
are not only denied justice but who are ill-treated and 
tortured, then I say that this action of mine should be 
understandable. I don’t say it is excusable, but at least 
it ought to be understood... . 

“The outrage which the Government has committed on 
Mrs. Pankhurst is the ultimatum of outrages. It is murder. 
It is slow murder. It is premeditated murder. That is 
how I look at it. In view of the fact that the Government 
permit and commit murder, I think anything that a suf- 
fraget does falls into a lesser degree of crime than murder.” 


The philosophy of militancy is likewise expounded by 
an active English militant, Margaret Martin, in these 
words: 


“The actual ‘militant’ deed is insignificant to a degree 
compared with—I will name them, its ‘complements.’ Our 
modern life is intricate and complex; there is interde- 
pendence to such a degree that when unheavals take place 
in certain parts the discomfort is felt in the whole life of 
the people, those parts approximating more nearly to the 
center of disturbance naturally feeling the shock of un- 
heaval most. In conjunction with this intricacy is a wish 
for peace, comfort, and smoothly running life, and a willing- 
ness to conciliate by concessions rather than have the 
reverse to any great extent, for an indefinite length of time. 
Suffrage militancy is based on knowledge of this.” 








Here’s another effect of mad militancy. King George wants more 
salary.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


Some of the London militants, before they go on a hunger 
strike, appease their appetites by biting policemen.—Toledo Blade. 


Militant attacks on famous paintings may be attributed to an 
innate antipathy to any old master.—Washington Post. 








Those fifty-two American institutions of art, learning and hu- 


manity, which have urged the president of China not to let the 
vandals destroy the country’s ancient monuments, might next use 
their influence in England.—Springfield Republican. 


King George can’t understand why he should still be persecuted. 


He has made Mary an army officer—and yet the militants keep on 
throwing things.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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N or near the city of Detroit lives 
a slim active little man who is 
said to have the third largest in- 
come in actual cash in the wide, 
wide world. He has $15,000,000 
on deposit in the banks of that for- 
tunate city. He owns 55 per cent. of 
the stock in an automobile company 
that is reported to have cleared last 
year the tidy sum of $15,000,000. Two 
incredible things are reputed of this 
man. One is that he is happy and the 
other is that he doesn’t care for any 
more money. His friends urge him 
from time to time to invest in stocks 
and bonds of other companies that are 
paying good rates of interest: but his 
invariable reply is to this effect : “What 
do I want with more money? I shall 
never use what I have, most likely.” 

A good share of the time he is wear- 
ing overalls, and overalls are cheap ap- 
parel. Until a few weeks ago he was 
living most of the time in an inex- 
pensive bungalow on a farm a few 
miles out of Detroit and employing but 
two house servants. He has recently 
replaced this frame cottage with a stone 
dwelling, but his habits of life remain 
as inexpensive as ever. He has but one 
child, a son named Edsel, who is nine- 
teen, and who is described as a hard- 
working lad, fully able to take care of 
himself and with every intention of do- 
ing so. Not long ago the father re- 
marked to a friend that money meant 
little to him because he had no one to 
leave it to, which, as the boy is said 
to be the apple of his eye, seemed to 
imply but one thing—that he intends 
that the boy shall have a chance to 
make his way in the world without the 
handicap of a crushing fortune to carry. 
Lastly, this rich and happy man is a 
sort of ascetic, neither drinking nor 
smoking, doing no gambling or horse- 
racing, spending but little in the way of 
art-collecting, and being content to ride, 
when he uses an automobile, in a Ford 
car. The last fact is not, however, so 
strange in view of the fact that the 
man is the manufacturer of that car 
and has spent the best part of his life 
in perfecting it according to his ideas. 

Ever since the announcement of the 
profit-sharing scheme, by which the 
Ford Manufacturing Company will dis- 
tribute among its employees about $10,- 
000,000 a year, and pay a minimum 
wage of $5.00 a day to all employees, 


HENRY FORD; OR, HOW TO BE HAPPY ON A 


MILLION A MONTH 


including stenographers and office-hoys, 
Henry Ford has been the subject of 
innumerable discussions on both sides 
of the sea. One of the assumptions 
was that he was in pursuit of political 
honors. One of the members of the 
executive committee of the Progressive 
party in Michigan wrote to him 
promptly, asking him if he would not 
consent to be that Party’s candidate for 
governor this year. Ford’s reply was: 
“T have no political aspirations of any 
kind whatever and absolutely decline 
to be directly affiliated with any party 
or such offices as it has to tender.” In 
an interview afterward, he reiterated 
this in the following words: “I have a 
life’s work at my plant, and there is 
nothing any political party could offer 






that would draw me away from here. 
Nothing from the Presidency 
would induce me to enter any field of 
other than that in which | 
am engaged at present.” 

Now if that sound like the 
voice of a happy man, then we don’t 
know the symptoms. have found 
one’s life-work and to be in love with 
it carries a long way on toward 
the Delectable Mountains. But Mr. 
Ford has other joys than those he gets 
from his little stunt of manufacturing 
250,000 cars, more or less, a year. He 
has two fads—boys and birds. Every 
year he gathers up from one to two 
dozen street in Detroit, sends 
them to school in the winter and puts 
them to work on his farm in the sum- 


down 
endeavor 
doesn't 
To 


one 


boys 





A NEW ADVISER 


business situation, is a self-made man who does not worship his maker. 


TO THE 


Henry Ford, who was called into consultation by President Wilson last month on the general 


PRESIDENT 


He is described as un- 


assuming, of the utmost simplicity of character, and so far from uncouth and boorish that he 
is “almost a dandy in his well-tailored, well-pressed clothes.” 
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ABOUT ONE-HALF OF THE MEN EMPLOYED BY HENRY FORD 
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There are only 12,000 in this picture. Ford was then employing about 20,000, and he is now proceeding with the plans for doubling the size 
of his works. Five dollars a day is the minimum wage paid by him and he distributes in bonuses to his employees ten million dollars a year. No 
wonder if the crowd of new applicants gets so large at times that it has to be dispersed with a fire-hose. 


mer, employing a man especially to 
look after them. As for birds, he is 
fairly daffy over them. He has put up 
2,000 bird-houses on his farm and he 
has an elaborate electrical arrange- 
ment for administering to their com- 
fort. The water is kept from freezing 
by electricity, and all winter he has 
food receptacles on the trees kept filled, 
and, by means of a tube that leads from 
each receptacle, a piatform near by is 
kept covered with a free lunch for all 
kinds of birds that have the hardihood 
to stay all winter on the place. Some 
of the bird-houses are very commodi- 
ous, one of them housing as many as 
seventy-five families of the purple mar- 
tin. Not content with native birds, he 
imported a few months ago 380 English 
song-birds, and turned them loose on 
his farm. There were chaffinches, 
thrushes, larks, linnets, and English 
blackbirds, and he has high hopes that 
they will thrive and multiply and come 
back to say howdedo every spring. 
Many of them have made nests on the 
place and some of them became so 
tame in a short time that one could put 
his hand on their beaks. 


Ford’s love for birds and animals has 
brought him into close intimacy with 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, and his 
passion for all kinds of machinery—he 
is a mechanic by trade—has brought 
him and Thomas A. Edison into rela- 
tions of friendship. The three men go 
off together on camping tours and ex- 
change views on all’ sorts of topics. 
Ford regards Edison as the “greatest 
inventor the world has ever known,” 
and Burroughs as the “greatest na- 
turalist the world has ever known.” 
He has read every word that Burroughs 
has ever written, and can quote him at 
length, giving chapter and page. All 
three men are philosophers, each in his 
own way, and they get along swim- 
mingly together. What Ford regards 
as the central fact of life is the good- 
will of his fellow-men. He sees no 
good reason why business can not be 
so conducted that it will add to the 
world’s stock of good-will. “I wouldn’t 
let a contract,” he once said, “unless I 
saw the contractors would make a 
profit. We never let a contract to a 
company owned by absentee capitalists 
and run by hired men.” This belief in 





the value of good-will is probably the 
real reason for his profit-sharing plan. 
At least he gives that as his motive. 
He says: “If men will work better in 
the hope of something, how will they 
work with that something actually in 
hand? We will have the satisfaction 
of making 20,000 prosperous and con- 
tented rather than making a few slave- 
drivers in our plant millionaires.” 

In other words, that stock of altru- 
ism in the world of which Benjamin 
Kidd spoke in such a glowing way 
twenty years ago, is working efficiently 
to-day, on a large scale, through Henry 
Ford as one of many channels. He is 
one of the rich men who have gained 
a good large slice of the world without 
losing their own souls. “I like Maeter- 
linck’s ‘Immortality,’” he once said. 
“My idea of heaven is that the only 
thing you can take there is good-will. 
That’s all that is left in the world for 
the hereafter—the good-will of your 
fellow-man.” A man who makes one 
million dollars a month and has time 
and inclination to read Maeterlinck on 
immortality must have a soul to be 
saved, and is in a fair way to save it. 


SOME VIVID VIEWS OF FRANCESCO VILLA 


ISTORY, and especially mili- 
tary history, throws some 
queer specimens of untamed 
humanity on the screen for 
public contemplation; but 

perhaps no more primitive specimen 
than Villa ever had a hand in deciding 
the fate of a nation. Signs multiply 
that the Constitutionalists have in him 
a sort of white elephant, now that they 
are nearing the stage where something 
beside fighting is required, and every 
other day brings the report of a new 
crisis in the relations between Car- 
ranza and Villa. As long as Huerta 
lasts, these crises may be composed, for 
one of the dominant motives animating 
Villa is evidently hatred of Huerta. 
It dates back to the time when Huerta, 
in the campaign against Orozco, grew 
jealous apparently of Villa, then a 
brigadier-general serving under Huerta, 





IN ACTION 


and determined to get rid of him. One 
story runs that Huerta forced a quar- 
rel upon Villa and when the latter 
slapped him in the face had him court- 
martialled to death. Another story 
runs that Huerta had him courtmar- 
tialled for ignoring orders which Villa 
‘said he never received. In any event, 
he was condemned to death, and was 
saved only by the intervention of Ma- 
dero, who first commuted his sentence 
to imprisonment and then connived at 
his escape. From that day to this, 
loyalty to Madero and a desire for 
vengeance upon Huerta have spurred 
Villa on to untiring action. He is 
likely to be tractable as long as that 
vengeance is ungratified. After that 
Carranza and his followers will not 
know how to handle him. For Villa’s 
ideas of government are very crude 
even for Mexico, and he has an Alex- 


andrian way of cutting Gordian knots 
with his sword that is embarrassing. 

After setting out from El Paso, 
Texas, in April, 1913, with four com- 
panions, three led horses, two pounds 
of sugar and coffee and a pound of 
salt, to conquer Mexico, Villa was 
able, in six months, to proclaim him- 
self governor of Chihuahua. Almost 
alone he determined what should be 
done in the way of restoring govern- 
ment. He had learned to read and 
write while in the penitentiary, but he 
reads even now like a small child, 
droning out the words syllable after 
syllable.’ Here is a picture which John 
Reed gives, in the Metropolitan, of 
Villa as governor: 


“Villa himself came in about eight- 
thirty, threw himself into a chair, and 
made them read aloud to him. Every 
minute he would interject a remark, cor- 
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rection or suggestion. Occasionally he 
waved his finger back and forward and 
said, ‘No sirve. When they were all 
through he began rapidly and without a 
halt to outline the policy of the state of 
Chihuahua, legislative, financial, judicial 
and even educational. When he came to 
a place that bothered him he said, ‘How 
do they do that?’ And, then, after it was 
carefully explained to him, ‘Why?’ Most 
of the acts and usages of government 
seemed to him extraordinary, unnecessary 
and snarled up. For example, at first he 
did not understand why government bonds 
should have to pay interest. He said, 
‘They have got their money all right, 
haven’t they? And if they buy govern- 
ment bonds it helps the state and is safer 
than a bank.’ He couldn’t see why rich 
men should be granted huge tracts of land 
and poor men should not. The whole 
complex structure of civilization was new 
to him. You had to be a philosopher to 
explain anything to Villa, and his advisers 
were none but practical men.” 


The financial question was one of the 
first to vex Villa as governor. Silver 
and Mexican bank-notes were hoarded 
and there was no money available for 
trade. But Villa said: “Why, if all 
they need is money, let’s print some.” 
Then he issued a decree ordering the 
acceptance of this money at par on pen- 
alty of sixty days in jail. Still the silver 
did not come out, and he needed it for 
the purchase of supplies for his army. 
So he issued another decree to the ef- 
fect that after the tenth day of Febru- 
ary all silver and Mexican bank-notes 
would be considered counterfeit; but 
up to that time they could be exchanged 
at par for his own printed money. That 
brought out the real money and Villa 
got it. 

Another picture which John Reed 
gives us is of Villa in his treatment of 
foreign affairs. This scene occurred 
only two hours after he assumed the 
governorship of Chihuahua. The for- 
eign consuls came in a body to ask 
protection for 200 federal soldiers that 
had been left at their request as a police 
force. 


“Before answering Villa said suddenly, 
‘Which is the Spanish consul?’ Scobell, 
the British vice-consul, said: ‘I represent 
the Spaniards.’ 

“*All right!’ snapped Villa. ‘Tell them 
to begin to pack. Any Spaniard caught 
within the boundaries of this state after 
five days will be escorted to the nearest 
wall by a firing squad.’ 

“The consuls gave a gasp of horror. 
Scobell began a violent protest, but Villa 
cut him short. 

“*This is not a sudden determination on 

my part,’ he said. ‘I have been thinking 
about this since 1910. The Spaniards must 
go.’ 
“Letcher, the American consul, said: 
‘General, I don’t question your motives, 
but I think you are making a grave po- 
litical mistake in expelling the Spaniards. 
The foreign governments will hesitate a 
long time before becoming friendly to a 
party which makes use of such barbarous 
measures.’ 








PEN PORTRAITS OF VILLA 





“‘Sefior Consul,’ answered Villa, ‘we 
Mexicans have had three hundred years 
of the Spaniards. They have not changed 
in character since the conquistadores. 
They disrupted the Indian empire and en- 
slaved the people. We did not ask them 
to mingle their blood with ours. Twice 
we drove them out of Mexico and al- 
lowed them to return with the same rights 
as Mexicans, and they used these rights 
to steal away our land, to make the people 
slaves, and to take up arms against the 
cause of liberty. They supported Porfirio 
Diaz. They were perniciously active in 
politics. It was the Spaniards who framed 
the plot that put Huerta in the palace. 
When Madero was murdered, the Span- 
iards in every state in the Republic held 
banquets of rejoicing. They thrust on us 
the greatest superstition the world has 
ever known—the Catholic Church. They 
ought to be killed for that alone. I con- 
sider we are being very generous with 
them.’” 


The only concession the consuls 
could get was the extension of the time 
given to the Spaniards to leave the 
state from five to ten days. 

It is almost impossible, Reed tells 
us, to get accurate information about 
Villa’s career as a bandit. But among 
the peons any number of legends and 
ballads have grown up celebrating his 
exploits, and these are repeated by 
them around the fires at night and 
handed down to their children. Says 
the same writer: 


“His reckless and romantic bravery are 
the subject of countless poems... . In 
time of famine he fed whole districts and 
took care of entire villages evicted by the 
soldiers under Porfirio Diaz’s infamous 
land law. Everywhere he was known as 
‘The Friend ofthe Poor.’ He was the 
Mexican Robin Hood. 

“In all these years he learned to trust 
nobody. 

“Often in his secret journeys across the 
country with one faithful companion he 
camped in some desolate spot and dis- 
missed his guide; then, leaving a fire 
burning, he rode all night to get away 
from the faithful companion. That is 
how Villa learned the art of war, and in 
the field to-day, when the army comes into 
camp at night, Villa flings the bridle of 
his horse to an orderly, takes a serape 
over his shoulder, and sets out for the 
hills alone. He never seems to sleep. In 
the dead of night he will appear some- 
where along the line of outposts to see if 
the sentries are on the job, and in the 
morning he returns from a totally dif- 
ferent direction. No one, not even the 
most trusted officers of his staff, know the 
least of his plans until he is ready for 
action.” 


Here is another picture of Villa in 
action, as drawn in special correspond- 
ence to the N. Y. World several months 
ago: 

“A stout, heavy Mexican, with a mus- 
tache, dressed in a soiled brown suit, his 
shirt collar open at the throat, was kick- 
ing mules. Just outside of Chihuahua 
City a troop train stood on a siding, load- 
ing animals, guns and soldiers for the 
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advance on Torreon. ... The jam, the 
heat, the dust were terrible. I had just 
come from the splendid anteroom of the 
Governor’s Palace, where | had stood, hat 
in hand, with many officials, capitalists, 
promoters and generals, for some hours, 
in the vain hope of seeing Gov. Francisco 
Villa. 

“I watched the big man as he drove 
the mules into the stock car. A big hat 
sat on the extreme rear of his head. His 
mouth hung open generously, and from it 
issued a perfect stream of mule driver's 
maledictions. He was covered with dirt. 
The sweat poured down his face. He 
would head a mule up the gangplank— 
and the mule would invariably balk. 

“‘*Chingado! Vamos, hijo de la!’ the 
big man would bellow, kicking the mule 
violently in the stomach. The animal 
would snort and gallop up the runway. 
Finally all the mules were loaded in that 
car. The driver put his shoulder to the 
decor and crashed it shut. Then he wiped 
his forehead. 

“*Amigo!’ yelled he to a passing sol- 
dier. ‘Give us a little drag.’ The man 
produced a canteen, which the other up- 
ended. 

“*Hey!’ cried the soldier, ‘You needn't 
drink it all!’ The big man finished the 
last drop and handed it back, grinning. 
‘Go over to the river and say you have 
my permission to fill it up again.’ 

“His forehead and turned-up nose were 
so boyish and his grin so good-natured 
that I spoke to him. 

“*They’re sending a good many troops,’ 
I said. ‘It looks as if Villa’s going to 
attack Torreon right away.’ 

“He turned around and I was looking 
into a pair of hard, staring, round brown 
eyes set in whites slightly bloodshot from 
much exposure to wind and sun. 

“*What do you think about it?’ he said. 

“ ‘Well,’ I answered, ‘I think that there 
won’t be much fighting after you fellows 
take Torreon.’ 

“‘Oja-la!’ he ejaculated, suddenly seri- 
ous. ‘Let’s hope so!’” 


The big mule-driver proved, of course, 
a little later, much to the correspond- 
ent’s surprise, to be Villa himself. 
Still another newspaper man, Gerald 
Brandon, describes Villa as he ap- 
peared when Brandon first met him 
several years ago, before Villa had at- 
tained anything like his present posi- 
tion of command. Writing in Pear- 
son’s Magazine, Mr. Brandon says: 


“Villa’s personal appearance was not 
what I had visualized. He had none of 
that swagger and boisterousness that is 
usual among men who are outside the 
law. His demeanor, like that of all Mexi- 
cans, irrespective of the social class to 
which they belong, or the morality of their 
conduct, was obsequious in the extreme. 
Indeed, he was almost Oriental in his 
assumed humility. 

“He affects the traditional close-fitting 
leather costume, which sets off his tall, 
powerful figure to advantage. His fea- 


tures, with the exception of the high 
cheek-bones, show no traces of the abo- 
riginal blood that predominates in him. 
His head is large and round, offering a 
marked contrast to the elongated craniums 
of the Mexicans of his class. 


His ears 
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are large, and stand out from his head. 
His nose is small and bridgeless; his 
mouth large and filled with blackened, 
broken teeth; and his eyes are wide-set 
and protruding, almost devoid of lashes 
and perpetually blood-shot and blinking. 
He seldom looks directly at the person 
to whom he is speaking, but keeps his 
gaze on the ground, except for sudden 
sidewise glances that falter if one catches 
his eye. And he does not like to be 
stared out of countenance.” 


CURRENT OPINION 


The fate of such men is almost al- 
ways a tragic one in the end. How 
Villa’s career will end is of course a 
matter of mere conjecture at this time. 
But it is hard to see how he can fit 
into the picture after Mexico has been 
restored to order, unless, indeed, he 
does as he wanted to do after Madero 
had triumphed, namely go back to the 
business of a wholesale butcher in 
Chihuahua. Uneducated, undisciplined, 





crude and passionate, his whole life 
spent as a bandit and a guerilla, peace 
and order can not bring to him much, 
apparently, that will not be irksome and 
distasteful. Yet the same might have 
been said at one time of Porfirio Diaz. 
There is a saving strain of humility 
about Villa and a wondrous common 
sense that may yet bring him through 
and keep him from tragic disaster in 
the future years. 


S. S. McCLURE MAKES A COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


S AN editor S. S. McClure, now 
retired from the editorial sanc- 
tum, was a genius; but as an 
orator he never was _ able 
to compete with Demosthenes 

and Cicero. He has been telling us, in 
a series of interesting chapters, about 
his early boyhood in North Ireland, his 
struggles in the United States to get an 
education, his daring and successful ef- 
forts to launch, first, a newspaper syn- 
dicate and then a magazine on little or 
no capital except enthusiasm and cour- 
age and self-confidence. But there is 
one incident on which he touches very 
lightly in his autobiography. It is 
worthy a fuller account than he himself 
gives us, and this fuller account has 
been supplied, in the Springfield Re- 
publican, by Marion Thayer MacMil- 
lan, who tries to hide her identity under 
the initials “M. T. M.” 

About six years ago Mr. McClure 
was engaged to deliver a commence- 
ment address at a woman’s college “in 
the middle West,” and Miss MacMillan 
was one of the auditors. The speech 
made a great hit with the girls, but the 
shock—speaking hyperbolically—nearly 
killed Madame President, and the lady 
“member of the board” who was with 
her on the platform, and a gentle-faced 
little clergyman who was also there. 

To begin with, McClure turned up 
in the academic procession clad in a 
decidedly informal business suit and 
wearing a straw hat. The procession, 
however, proceeded successfully, and 
the commencement services began. 
The girls sang, the clergyman prayed 
and Madame President announced the 
famous editor as speaker of the occa- 
sion. She took her seat as Mr. Mc- 
Clure stood before his audience. In 
one hand he held a large manila enve- 
lope, which he carefully placed on a 
ledge beneath the pulpit. With the 
other hand he wiped the drops of 
perspiration from his forehead. Miss 
MacMillan proceeds with her impres- 
sionistic report of his speech: 


“Young ladies, it is very warm, and I-er- 
er-I do not—I am not in the habit of mak- 
ing speeches, but I will do the best I can. 
Now Shakespeare has said”—sudden dive 


TO YOUNG LADIES 


for the manila bag, an anxious searching 
and final discovery-—“Oh, yes! Shake- 
speare has said, ‘The she be little, she is 
fierce.’ Now, young ladies, last year, in 
Colorado, there were 792 murders; in the 
month of April, in New Mexico, there 
were 72 murders; in Montana, in April of 
the same year, the murders were more 
than ever before in that great state of our 
great country. Young ladies, Stevenson 
has said’—the manila bag again in requi- 
sition, but the former attack had disturbed 
the arrangement, the search becomes al- 
most frenzied, and the papers upon which 
the quotations were copied now make the 
envelope bulge like a bag of peanuts, and 
a few flutter to the floor. Mr. McClure 
gives it up. Again he wipes his brow and 
smiles with some difficulty.” 


By this time the rather stout presi- 
dent and the still stouter member of the 
board were beginning to wear a look 
of consternation, and on the face of 
the gentle little clergyman came a look 
of sympathetic distress. The girls 
were beginning to giggle and were 
watching intently to see what would 
happen next. Mr. McClure proceeded: 


“T cannot tell you in Mr. Stevenson’s 
own words what he said, but he believes 
that our young women ought to know of 
the great and terrible, the increasing 
amount of crime in our country. If it 
were only murders now, that stalk abroad, 
as Shakespeare says, but there are strata- 
gems, treasons and spoils. In the city of 
New York alone statistics show that arson, 
robbery, forgery, gang rule and corrup- 
tion grow greater each year in the life 
of the great metropolis. But shall we be 
daunted by this condition? Right here is 
a quotation I would like to give you. I 
would like you to learn it. Now, just a 
moment”—another dive for the bag and 
an unsuccessful search, a second of dis- 
may, and then—“Well, young ladies, if I 
could find it, it would tell you, in fine 
language, not to be discouraged; don’t be; 
you mustn’t be. If I had been, there 
would have been no McClure’s Magazine 
to-day. 

“When I came back for my last year in 
college, I had but one dollar in my pocket. 
I met one of the students as I entered the 
campus. He said, ‘Hello! I’m getting 
subscriptions for the ’varsity team. What 
can you give us?’ I handed him the dol- 
lar. A-few hours later I met the young 
girl whom I had loved for six years. I 





asked her to be my wife She consented. 
But when I went to see her the next day, 
her family, who objected to the match, 
had spirited her away. Then there was 
only one thing I needed to know—where 
she had gone. After some difficulty I 
learned she had bought a ticket for Bos- 
ton. What was the price of a ticket to 
Boston? Six dollars. I borrowed the 
six and left the next evening.” (Awful 
expression on the face of the president; 
stony horror on the brow of the “mem- 
ber of the board”; joyous interest in the 
eyes of the 150 girls.) “I arrived in 
Boston—but what to do next! I hadn’t 
a copper. I didn’t know a soul. I walked 
up and down the busy streets, wondering 
where to make a point of attack. Sud- 
denly I came upon a bicycle store. Moved 
by some impulse, I went in and asked 
for a job. ‘What can you do?’ the man- 
ager questioned. ‘What do you want 
done?’ said I. ‘Can you teach purchasers 
to ride their wheels?’ ‘Sure,’ said I. 
‘Well, be here at 3 o’clock this afternoon 
and I will give you $10 a week.’ Jocund 
as the day I went forth, tho I had never 
been on a bicycle in my life.” (A-hem- 
hem! from the shocked little minister; 
gurgles from the girls.) “I went at once 
in search of my sweetheart. With the 
old vows renewed, and fresh courage in 
my heart, but no dinner in my stomach, 
I returned to the store, practised secretly 
until the first pupil came and sent him 
away, alive, at least. 

“At the end of two months I told my 
employer that I ought to have $15 per 
week. He said, ‘You are doing no more 
work than at first.’ I replied, ‘No, but 
I have more to support, I am going to be 
married to-morrow. He laughed and 
yielded to my demand. Shortly after he 
decided to get out a small advertizing 
magazine and asked me if I could edit it. 
I said I would try, and we published the 
first number of the periodical later known 
as Outing.” 


By this time Mr. McClure had 
“found his stride.” He went on in an 
easy and interesting fashion to give a 
history of the early days and hardships 
of McClure’s Magazine. He was at 
home with his subject. He made no 
more dives at the yellow bag. The 
heat was forgotten. His audience was 
fascinated. But the president and the 
“member” suffered from the unprece- 
dented character of his commencement 
address. He had just reached a thrill- 
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ing description of the wonderful in- 
crease in the circulation upon publish- 
ing Ida Tarbell’s “Life of Lincoln,” 
when he heard a kind of hoarse groan 
behind him. In the midst of a sentence 
he turned and questioned, “Oh! is my 
time up?” With compressed lips the 
outraged president bowed her head 
three times like a nodding elephant. 
Then Mr. McClure: “Young ladies, I 


HY René Viviani, who 
formed a ministry in 
Paris most dramatically 
the other day, was recog- 
nized so recently and so 
completely as the supreme living master 
of speech is not readily explained to 
those who have not heard the man. 
The eloquence of Viviani did not burst 
freshly upon the world, seeing that he 
has talked in public many years. Nor 
is his Italian name a new one to 
the political public 
abroad. All of the 
world knew, since 
first he emerged 
among the deputies 
with his talk, that 
he possessed, in the 
sarcastic phrase of 
the unfriendly Paris 
Gaulois, a_ prodi- 
gious gift of words. 
But somehow his 
genius as an orator 
shone with unwont- 
ed brilliance all at 
once when he had 
turned _ forty - five. 
Not that his vocab- 
ulary seemed more 
copious or his ges- 
ture finer or his 
varying mood addi- 
tionally infectious. 
René Viviani had 
managed to _ inte- 
grate his capacities 
at last, to discharge 
in one volley, as the 
Figaro asserts, the 
artillery of a per- 
sonality too scatter- 
ed heretofore. 
Personality, then, 
enforces the Viviani 
eloquence and ex- 
plains it, informing 
it with a Latinity in 
which strength and 
artistry blend to ren- 
der this statesman 
at fifty-one a prod- 
igy. As Mozart ex- 
emplifies to the Rap- 
pel the typical boy 
prodigy, it sees in 





MASTER OF THE SPOKEN 











got switched off my subject. I was 
going to talk about Joan of Arc; but 
it is too late now. I am very glad to 
have met you. I am not in the habit 
of making speeches, but I did what I 
could. It is a warm morning, young 
ladies.” 

At the reception that followed, the 
young ladies gathered around McClure 
and plied him with questions. They 








THE INCREDIBLE ELOQUENCE OF THE NEW PRIME 
MINISTER OF FRANCE 


Viviani a prodigy matured, the genius 
who arrives late. The very bulk of the 
new Premier is large and elegant, we 
read, by which is not meant that Viviani 
is a giant physically but that he is heavy 
—a man of very large shoulders, a 
gravid ear, large girth at the waist- 
line, full hips, a nose protuberant and 
a tremendous, changing, harmonious, 
flowing voice. The Lanterne calls his 
voice a kaleidoscope of sound, chang- 
ing its effects in ever new combina- 





THE GREATEST LIVING MASTER OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
High as this praise must seem, the new French Premier, René Viviani, deserves it in 
the opinion of the most careful critics who have listened to his speeches. No other orator 
of our time combines his witchery of word with his perfection of gesture. 
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forgot, for the time being, all about 
commencement, all about diplomas, all 
about everything but the romance of 
a real man’s struggle with the world 
and the sequel of his remarkable 
courtship. The human-interest ‘story 
was to them more than the finest 
academic oration would have been, tho 
Demosthenes or Cicero had been there 


to deliver it. 





tions but always recognizable as Vivi- 
ani. It is a voice with tears in it, as- 
serts the Eclair, and there are times 
when it seems to bleed. Or it rushes 
upon one like the tempest, and it can 
be a procession with lutes and gar- 
lands. Orpheus had such a voice when 
he called Eurydice from Hell, suspects 
the Homme Libre. But, laments the 
Gaulois, what an enormous penalty 
France has paid for the privilege of 
listening to it! The voice of Viviani 
charms the republic 
to its ruin. 

The Italian eye of 
Viviani, an eye like 
that in the portraits 
of medieval dukes of 
Ferrara, does work 
formerly allotted to 
the lungs. By this 
the Figaro means 
that instead of roar- 
ing his indignation 
at the wrongs of la- 
bor, Viviani flashes 
it through a_ look. 
His eyes can glean 
across -the largest 
hall, a point that 
proves the Floren- 
tine origin of the 
man. He was born, 
to be sure, in the 
north of Africa, sug- 
gesting, altho his 
parents were from 
France, a touch of 
the Moor in_ his 
swarthiness of skin 
and something of 
the Spaniard in a 
grand deportment. 
The grizzling hair 
crowns the face po- 
etically, like bays. 
Viviani is thus pre- 
cisely such a figure 
as one expects to 
see step out of its 
frame in the Bor- 
ghese gallery. He 
carries an atmos- 
phere with him. He 
is something more 
than a mere voice, 





a mere manner. 
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Altho he took to the law and shone 
at the bar of Paris, René Viviani, to 
the Gaulois, is an artist primarily and 
always. The fact is puzzling to all 
who know him as the workingman’s 
friend, which is, in a way, his polit- 
ical tag. René Viviani, our contempo- 
rary unkindly explains, never did a 
day’s work in his life unless we are 
to take seriously his platform: furies 
and his war on religious faith. The 
passion of the man is for art and no 
one in all France has studied it so care- 
fully. He knows the name and the 
works of every living French painter 
of distinction. He visits the theaters 
with a conscientious assiduity. No 
poet has risen to renown at Paris in 
our time without a gracious word 
from him, spoken not when honor 
came but when the recognition of the 
world was halting or withheld. In 
his own obscurity, when an inadequate 
stipend was eked out by contributions 
to the Paris press, René Viviani ex- 
ploited an exquisite style in praise of 
painters and poets who are now im- 
mortal. He is essentially the man of 
taste, the discerning critic, rich in 
phrases that last. His judgment of a 
picture is received without question 
and the poet he praises becomes fa- 
mous. Along among the men who are 
powers in French politics, René Vivi- 
ani is a power as well in French art 
and French literature. This means far 
more in France than it would mean in 
almost any other country of the globe. 
The Frenchman can grow as passionate 
over a literary or artistic dogma as 
others grow over political doctrines or 
economic theories, and the political 
leader who is an authority on such 
matters has a grip on the French heart 
that must be very useful indeed when 
he enters upon a contest for political 
supremacy. ‘ 

In his early twenties, this man of 
genius was very radical, markedly So- 
cialistic. He urged the collective own- 
ership of al! the means of production 
and distribution in words that embar- 
rass him cruelly now when Jean Jau- 
rés resurrects them with fury in the 
chamber of deputies. To Jean Jaurés 
the apostasy of René Viviani is a dis- 
play of turpitude comparable with Lu- 
cifer’s, the character sketch in the 
Humanité viewing the Premier, from 
that standpoint, as the angel who 
has fallen lowest. The lust of Vivi- 
ani, we read, is for power. He yearns 
for fame, the applause of multitudes 
and for such things he sacrifices the 
Socialism in which he believes and the 
workingmen whose votes brought him 
opportunity. He has long since ceased 
to represent a metropolitan constitu- 
ency and sits for a rural district in 
which, says the Débats, his speeches 
are too beautiful to be understood. Yet 
he calls himself a Socialist in terms 
of a definition made by himself that 





CURRENT OPINION 


describes opportunism to his old asso- 
ciates in the Jaurés camp. 

Charm of manner enables René Vi- 
viani to foil his foes completely. An 
irresistible charm, it is never overdone, 
seeming, rather, says the Matin, natu- 
ral and a part of the man. He is a 
living illustration of the Spanish pro- 
verb that courtesy is the political witch- 
ery of great personages. Viviani, in 
his mode of life, retains all the ease 
of the Bohemianism that was his in 
the early days of the Pétite Répu- 
blique, for which he wrote not only po- 
litical pieces but preposterous romances 
in the Ponson de Terrail style. His 
intimacy with artists and their ways 
reflects itself in his talk, prone to reek 
of the studio, and in a careless but 
tasteful mode of dress. He no longer 
affects the flowing necktie and turn- 
down collar of the ‘Socialist. He has 
not the pomaded and perfumed ele- 
gance of Caillaux nor the strict cor- 
rectness of Deschanel, the best-dressed 
man in France, nor does he kiss the 
hands of actresses, as he should have 
done when attending in his official ca- 
pacity the rehearsals of gréat theat- 
rical events. Yet he was too dainty 
to be able to eat garlic with the late 
Frederic Mistral altho he is southern 
enough to delight in spaghettis, salads 
and the very black coffces that are 
handed about with cigarets at public 
functions. He is credited with an 
amazing genius for knowing every- 
body. His judgment in discerning 
ability is pronounced infallible, no man 
in public life having had his prodi- 
gious luck in starting successful careers 
for others. This is inferred to be the 
secret of his unexampled influence over 
rising young men in so many walks 
of life. Of Viviani it has been said 
that he can achieve more in the cham- 
ber of deputies by merely waving his 
hand than any other politician could 
do through the most stupendous ora- 
tion. 

This new Premier is affirmed in all 
French dailies to be the most “defi- 
nite enemy” that religion has in the 
whole third republic. To the anti- 
clerical press he incarnates the athe- 
ism of the hour, a French atheism, 
we are reminded by the London Tele- 
graph, a sort of esthetic worship of 
reason rather than an ‘active hostility 
to God. René Viviani is described as 
destitute of spirituality in both the 
Pauline and Thomistic senses. He never 
says his prayers, altho reared piously 
by a typically Roman Catholic mother 
who had dreams of seeing him a 
bishop. 

Viviani, nevertheless, resents the 
charge that he despises religious faith. 
Before the true Christian, he declares, 
he can stand “respectful and uncov- 
ered.” His religion sustains analogies 
with Victor Hugo’s, and that most 
national of all the French authors in- 


fluenced Viviani profoundly in his 
youth. He is said to regard Hervieu 
as the supreme French playwright to- 
day. At the’claims made for M. Paul 
Bourget as the greatest living French 
novelist, René Viviani is said to shrug 
his shoulders. 

The serious defect in the brilliant 
personality of the new Premier, ac- 
cording to the Gaulois, which recog- 
nizes in him a most extraordinary tal- 
ent, too, is lack of thoroness, a tend- 
ency to improvize, to makeshifts. He 
lives from hour to hour on the splen- 
did expedients and the more splendid 
phrases he invents. His political life 
reflects thus his intellectual life and 
both are replicas of his private for- 
tune, uncertain to this day, seeing that 
he remains poor in spite of many hand- 
some fees. His appearance as Pre- 
mier means to our monarchical con- 
temporary that France has fallen into 
the hands of talkers. He is the great- 
est orator the republic boasts, not even 
excepting Jean Jaurés. His simplicity 
and sobriety of phrase can rival at 
times the perfection of the late Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, who was likewise, we 
are assured, a sophisticated rhetorician. 
There was a difference. Waldeck- 
Rousseau happened to be a bourgeois 
false to his order, whereas Viviani 
emerged from the ranks of the social 
revolutionists. He was a Socialist of 
the extreme school, and in fighting for 
the destruction of the existing order, 
laments the Gaulois, he won his fame. 
The horror of the situation is explained 
by the ignorance of Viviani respect- 
ing every factor in his political policy. 
Ignorant of finance, knowing nothing 
of administration, unlearned in eco- 
nomics, without a trace of religion, 
coming from nowhere and looking at 
life through the haze of his artistic 
temperament, he rules with exquisite 
phrases, from the wealth of which we 
are invited to study what follows as 
characteristic: 


“Together—our forefathers first, our 
seniors next and we the last of all— 
have we addressed ourselves to this task 
of anticlericalism, this task of unreligion. 
From the soul of the people all faith in 
a life to come has been uprooted, torn 
out by ourselves. The -delusion, the un- 
real vision, of a paradise above is gone. 
We have our word for him who halts 
his lagging footsteps at the setting of the 
sun, for him who, crushed beneath the 
labor of his day, sheds tears of wretched- 
ness and misery. ‘Behind those rolling 
clouds at which you gaze so wistfully yet 
in such high hope,’ we say to that wretch, 
‘there are vain dreams only and no 
heaven.’ Magnificent, indeed, was the 
gesture with which to the eyes of that 
man we put out the lights of heaven, 
extinguishing in the sky golden gleams 
never to be rekindled there again. And 
like the infatuated fools we are we 
say our task is ended, tho it has but 
begun !” 
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“THE DUMMY”—THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY OF A 


URE gayety and simple senti- 

ment, rather than any serious 

outlook upon American life, 

have been the essential fea- 

tures of the most popular plays 
of the past theatrical season. Clever, 
lively characterization of types, de- 
scending at times to frank caricature, 
seems to have attracted the theater- 
going public to a far greater extent 
than the drama of ideas. “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” “Grumpy,” “Kitty Mackay,” 
“Potash and Perlmutter” and “A Pair 
of Sixes” have essentially a wide and 
elemental appeal. If the season on the 
stage, comments the New York Even- 
ing Post in an editorial, has been one 
of knockabout farce and light senti- 
ment, while the season of 1913-14 in 
American life has been one of business 
depression, I. W. W. demonstrations, 
child-labor agitation, minimum-wage 
agitation, and tenement-house-improve- 
ment agitation, the connection may 
still be present. “It may be that peo- 
ple have gone to the theater to forget 
the problems of the day. It may be that 
we are gay at the present moment as 
people were gay on the eve of the 
French Revolution. But in any case it 
is well to admit that the problems of 
life are not always literally translated 
into the drama.” 

Harvey J. O’Higgins and Harriet 
Ford have carried the same note of 
care-free, sophisticated comedy into the 
realm of the detective drama, usually 
a field of naive melodramatics. “The 
Dummy,” described as a “detective 
comedy,” is being presented at the 
Hudson Theater by the Play Produc- 
ing Company. Its purpose is frankly 
to amuse. But it offers as well a new 
portrait of the child of the city streets. 
This portrait is cheery, optimistic, 
hopeful, diametrically opposed to the 
tragic, criminal, pathetic figures one 
is apt to find in the reports of charity 
organization societies. Barney Cook 
(“the dummy”) is a bit too clever, per- 
haps, even for the son of a New York 
policeman. In a certain sense, he is 
the super-boy, containing the sum to- 
tal of all the wisdom of the New York 
adolescent. But this fault may be the 
result of a surplus of observation on 
the part of his creators rather than a 
poverty of it. 

Incompatibility has caused the Trum- 
bell Merediths to separate. They agree 
that each shall have their little daugh- 





BOY DETECTIVE 


ter Beryl six months out of the year. 
But at the end of the first six months 
the disappointed young mother, intent 
upon devoting her life to the care of 
the child, cannot bring herself to give 
Beryl over to the man she no longer 
loves. One day while Beryl is play- 
ing in Central Park in the care of her 
nurse she is kidnapped. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, certain that the child has been 
stolen by her husband, applies to Wal- 
ter Babbing, a detective, to rescue her 
daughter. Meredith himself, a wealthy 
young New Yorker, is convinced that 
his wife is hiding the child from him. 

Putting his subordinates to work 
upon clues, Babbing gets evidence in- 
dicating that the little girl is in the 
hands of a band of kidnappers directed 
by one Cooper, who is directing their 
movements from the Hotel Antwerp. 
Babbing engages a suite at that hotel 
to watch Cooper’s movements. There- 
fore he advertizes for an office-boy 
whom he can disguise as a bell-boy in 
order to gain access to a key to the 
kidnappers’ telegram cipher code. Bar- 
ney Cook, a sixteen-year-old messen- 
ger-boy, succeeds in gaining access to 
the great detective, inspired by the glo- 
rious ideal of becoming another Nick 
Carter. His cleverness in outwitting 
other applicants for the job interests 
Babbing. 


Bassinc. Why do you want to be an 
office-boy ? 

Barney. I don’t—I want to be a de- 
tectuf. 

Bassinc. Oh, you want to be a de- 
tectuf—do you? 

Barney. Yes, and I t’ought maybe 


you’d gimme a chance after you'd got to 
know me. 

Bapsinc. Been reading Nick Carter 
stuff, have you? 

Barney. Yes, an’ I know ’bout Sher- 
lock Holmes, too. 


Bassinc. Well, if I ever hear you 
mention either one of them in my office, 
I'll fire you. 


Barney. Are you goin’ to take me on? 
Bassinc. Maybe. You’ve got one 
thing to recommend you so far—that fact 
that you were able to follow me up here. 


Barney. I guess I shadowed you, 
didn’t I? 
Bassinc. Yes, like a fish after bait. 


I’d have lost you quick enough if I hadn’t 
been looking for a boy. 
Barney. I didn’t think you seen me. 
Bassinc. In this business when you 
don’t know what a thing means, you pre- 





tend you don’t notice it so you can watch 
it better, see? 


BarneEY. Yes, sir. 

BasBinc. How much a week have you 
been making? 

Barney. "Bout six dollars, countin’ 
tips. 

BasBBING. That’s a good deal, eh? 

Barney. Well, it don’t go far when— 


you're growin’. It’s no joke when you 
come to buying pants. 

BaBBinG. Legs are all 
office-boy—you'll need ’em. 
you don’t need is a tongue. 
to learn to keep your mouth shut. 
you can do it? 


right for an 
The thing 
You're got 
Think 


BarNEy. Yes, sir, an’ I can talk deef 
and dumb. 

Bassinc. Deaf and dumb? 

Barney. Yes—wit’ my fingers. 

BapBinc. Sit uown over there and 


practice being deaf and dumb a while. 


Mrs. Meredith calls upon Babbing 
to implore him to rescue her child 
from her husband. As the detective 
has summoned him to the hotel that 
morning, Mrs. Meredith retires to an- 
other room. From Meredith, who 
presently enters, Babbing learns that 
Cooper and his gang have already made 
overtures for a large ransom. He then 
calls the unhappy mother, and informs 
the parents that their child is in the 
hands of a band of professional kid- 
nappers. 

In the meantime he has sent Bar- 
ney, dressed as a “bell-hop,” to Coop- 
er’s room with a fake telegram sup- 
posed to have been sent from Chicago, 
with a request for an answer. He has 
instructed Barney to try to get some 
clue to the cipher code. Barney re- 
turns with Cooper’s code-book, and the 
key to the cipher is discovered. Send- 
ing one of his men for a duplicate copy 
of the book, the stolen book is returned. 
In an effort. to ascertain the where- 
abouts of little Beryl Meredith, Bab- 
bing tells one of his aides he has de- 
cided to have Barney kidnapped as the 
deaf-mute son of a Chicago millionaire. 

Bassinc. Do you get me? 

FisHER. Well, not exactly. 

Bapsinc. Look here. We'll send a 
cipher telegram to our Chicago office to 
be wired back here to Cooper, as if it 
came from his gang, telling him that a 
deaf-and-dumb boy, son of wealthy par- 
ents, is coming here on a certain train 
to be taken to the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution to get lessons in lip-reading, and 
that he’ll be in the care of a rather stupid 
man answering your description— (Bar- 
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ney gets up smiling at Fisher, who glares 
back at him.) 

BABBING. . and if Cooper can pick 
him up it will be as easy as kidnapping 
aclam. That’s the idea. We'll work out 
the details. You'll get on the train at 
Albany, with Barney, and see that you 
leave him in the Grand Central waiting 
room when you go to look after your 
baggage. He’ll have to be outfitted with 
clothes and a suit-case like a millionaire’s 
son. He'll attend to that. You get the 
dictionary. I’ve got to go back to the 
office. (Exit Fisher. Babbing goes to 
table and puts papers in bag as he talks.) 
Barney, get out of that disguise. (Bar- 
ney begins to pull off his coat.) You'll 
have to watch out with these people, you 
understand? They’re danger- 
ous. No matter what hap- 
pens, don’t make any outcry. 
If you get into a tight place, 
the fact that you’re deaf and 
dumb may be all that will save 
you from serious trouble. 

BARNEY. (Putting coat 
over back of chair.) Gee! 
Will dey gi’ me de t’ird de- 
gree? 

BaBBING. They may try to 
pump you. If they do, be 
as: stupid as you know how. 
You're not supposed to be 
more than half-witted any- 
way. 

BarRNEY. Yes, sir! 

BaBBING. This is a serious 
proposition, Barney. (Bar- 
neys face drops solemnly. 
He pauses and listens wide- 
eyed.) The life of this little 
girl may depend on you. And 
you'll get your own throat 
cut if you aren’t careful. 

BARNEY. (Breathlessly.) 
Yes, sir. 

Bassinc. If they take you 
where she is, you must find 
some way to let me know 
she’s there. We'll have a 
string on you. The house’ll 
be covered. ... Now change 
those clothes quick. (Barney 


changes to street clothes.) 








a gang of kidnappers, 


CURRENT OPINION 


One of the gang, Sinker Simonson, 
greedy for money, has entered into 
negotiations with Mrs. Meredith. Be- 
lieving that she has the ransom money 
on her person, he has brought her to 
Spider Hart’s house in a_taxi-cab. 
Hart refuses to participate in Simon- 
son’s plot. They quarrel, and Sinker 
Simonson returns to his taxi-cab. Hart 
finally succeeds in deciphering a tele- 
gram (his code-book having been stolen 
by Barney) sufficiently to learn that 
they are being watched by Babbing 
and his men. Simonson presently re- 
turns with Mrs.. Meredith, whom he 
thrusts into the room. Spider and Rose 





“TLL STICK” 


When his chief, the great detective Babbing, is gagged and bound by 


See if you can beat me back _ held for ransom. 


to the office by subway. I’m 
going in a taxi. 

BaRNEY. (Appearing at door.) Yes, 
sir! (He turns in a rapt way.) Gee!— 
I’m a detectuf! 


In the second act we find Barney, in 
the guise of the deaf-and-dumb scion 
of a wealthy family, playing with little 
Beryl Meredith in the closed gambling- 
house of Spider Hart. Hart and his 
wife Rose are trying to find a new ten- 
ant for the house, which has been 
closed by the police. Pat Geoghan, 
a gambler and a member of the kid- 
napping gang, has discovered a pos- 
sible tenant for the house, a gambler 
from the West who wishes to open a 
house in New York. He is brought 
in to inspect the premises, and we dis- 
cover that the half-drunken gambler is 
Babbing himself in disguise. 

Babbing begins to inspec’ the house. 





vigorously deny that Beryl is in the 
house. Just as the terrified mother is 
about to leave, she discovers Beryl’s 
doll on the floor. She screams loudly, 
and rushes to the door in an attempt 
to search the house. 


Mrs. MerepitH. Beryl! Beryl! (Strug- 
gling with Sinker, she succeeds in open- 
ing door. Babbing is seen. through 
open door, as if about to enter, Geoghan 
behind him.) 

Mrs. MerepitH. Mr. Babbing! 

Rose, SpmpER, GEOGHAN AND SINKER. 
Babbing! 

Mrs. MerepiItH. (With a move toward 
Babbing.) They’ve got Beryl! She’s 
here! (At the same instant Geoghan 
thrusts Babbing into the room. Sinker 
and Spider spring on him. Rose seizes 
Mrs. Meredith, covering her mouth as 
she puts her on sofa.) 

BapBinGc. (Struggling with them.) 
What's the matter with you? 





: : bath d Barney, the boy detective, comes to his rescue; 
exits into pathroom = an but Babbing, being nothing less than a great detective, 


spurns his aid, 
and directs Barney to protect the fair-haired heiress to millions, who is you scared of? Just came to 








Spiper. (To Geoghan.) Get his gun, 
Pat! (Geoghan takes it from Babbing’s 
hip-pocket and quickly levels it at Bab- 
bing, who stops struggling.) 

GEOGHAN. Got it! Easy there now or 
I'll blow your nut off. 

SrnKER. (Back of Babbing.) Here’s 
his hand-cuffs. 

Spiper. (With Sinker forcing Bab- 
bing’s hands behind him.) Put’em on ’m. 

SINKER. (Snasping them on.) Good 
as if he was measured for ’em. 

Spiper. I guess that'll hold you for a 
while, Mr. Babbing! 

BaBBING. So, you’ve heard of me, have 
you? 

Sprper. Yes, and I'll know you next 
time. Look after the woman, Rose! 

Rose. She’s dead to the 
world! 

BaABBING. (Cheerfully.) 
Well, boys, you’ve got me 
on your hands now, haven't 
you? 

Spiver. Tie him up! 

GEOGHAN. Throw him in 
the chair! (Forcing him to 
big chair of table. Sinker 
pulls chair toward him.) Go 
on—get into it—it’s as good 
first as last. (Taking off 
leather belt.) Here—tie him 
by the ankles. We'll use this. 
I need a new one anyway. 
(On his knees he straps Bab- 
bing’s feet together.) 

SINKER. We ought to 
have a rope to hitch him up 
with. 

Rose. (Snatching scarf 
from small table.) Here, 
use this. (Sinker puts it 
through Babbing’s arms and 
secures him to chair.) 

GEOGHAN. (Still on knees.) 
I suspected this feller the 
moment [| laid eyes on him. 

Spiper. (Sarcastically.) Yes 
—I remember you said so. 
You and Sinker ought to 
start a correspondence school 
for crooks and take the first 
lessons yourselves, 

BasBinc. Well, what are 


make a little call on you. 
Think I’m going to run 
away? 

GEOGHAN. (Rising.) Ye’e come to 
stay a while, I can tell you that! (Pre- 
paring handkerchief for gag.) 

Spiper. Yes, but we're goin’ to get a 
couple o’ days start on you! 

BapBinG. Better leave me the lease of 
the house when you go. 

SINKER. Plug his jaws! 

SpiperR. He’s probably got some of his 
men around here. 

GEOGHAN. We'll have to make our get- 
away over the roofs. 

SINKER. (Jn front of Babbing.) Here 
take your bit—take your bit. If you get 
hungry, you can chew the rag! 

GeocHAN. (Back of Babbing, tying 
handkerchief.) There’s the mighty de- 
tective with his mouth stopped! Sure 
without that, he'll be as helpless as 
Sampson without his hair. 

Rose. What are we going to do with 
this woman? 

Spiper, Carry her upstairs. 


















SinKer. (As he and Geoghan go up 
to Mrs. Meredith.) The way that dame 
lied to me! 

GEOGHAN. Here, give her to me. 
(Lifting her.) How much does she 
weigh? Get your shoulder under her, 
Sinker, get your shoulder under her. 

SpipeER. When you get her upstairs 
dope her, an’ lock her in! 

GEoGHAN. Them white slave movies 
got nothin’ on dis. (Sinker and Geoghan 
quickly carry her out.) 

Rose. (At door.) I'll bet that Dum- 
my’s the Jonah that got us into this mess! 

Spier. Rose, go upstairs and get 
yourself and the kids ready to travel and 
travel fast. 

Rose. What’ll I take with me? 

Spiper. Nothing heavier than a tooth- 
brush. 

Rose. Piggy! (She hurries out, clos- 
ing door. Spider moves down and looks 
Babbing over, hesitates, feels across him 
for his pockets, finally takes out wallet 
from right-hand pocket, opens it, takes 
out bills, puts the wallet back in Babbing’s 
pocket, counts the bills, and turns up 
stage, then looks back.) 

Spiper. Thanks, I'll borrow this for 
railroad fares. (Goes to _ sideboard, 
empties his glass, reaches underneath for 
box of cigars, puts cigars in his pocket, 
throws box on the floor, gives one more 
look over sideboard as if for another box 
of cigars, then looks toward Babbing, 
then goes down to him, hesitates, feels 
in his left-hand waistcoat pocket, then in 
coat pocket and finds the cigar he gave 
him, puts it in his own pocket.) Now, 
Mr. Babbing, if you need any exercise you 
can wink. (He pushes electric button in 
panel of door, then goes out without 
looking back, closing door. The stage is 
dark and still for an instant, then the 
door is opened. Barney appears with 
flash lamp. He moves into room, 
stumbles—“Gee!”—then throws light on 


Babbing who makes an_ inarticulate 
sound. ) 
Barney. All right, Chief, I’m wit’ you. 


Wait till I pull dis ting o’ your face! 
(Tugging at gag.) 

BapBinG. (Free of it.) You dam’ little 
fool, I don’t need you. Get out of this 
—get on your job! 


Barney. Can’t I cut you loose? 
BassBinc. No! They'll miss _ you. 
Quick! Stick to the girl! (Barney turns 


at door with the light on his face.) 
Barney. I'll stick. (He opens door, 
and goes out cautiously.) 


Taking the two children with them, 
and accompanied by Geoghan, the 
Harts motor to their bungalow in the 
Catskills, planning to escape to Can- 
ada as soon as possible. Barney and 
Beryl, hungry, cold and sleepy, fall 
asleep in the window-seats, while the 
outlaws prepare supper and discuss 
plans to evade capture. Rose asks 
Spider how they will make their liv- 
ing in future. “I’m going to Canada 
and start a land-scheme up there in 
the Northwest,” he replies. “You lo- 
cate a townsite out in the bush, where 
land ain’t worth more’n ten cents a 
mile. You form a land company made 
up of yourself and some of the boys. 
You get out your maps and your liter- 
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ature an’ you sell Main Street lots to 
eastern suckers at Fifth Avenue prices. 
The more you ask for them the easier 
they sell.” Rose, ambitious to become 
respectable, exclaims: “For the love 
of Mike, hurry up an’ start it. I want 
to see you earning an honest livin’ 
again!” As they are planning their 
escape, they forget the presence of the 
two sleeping children, when suddenly 
Barney, who has played the part of 
the “dummy” thus far to perfection, 
murmurs contentedly in his sleep: 
“I'm a detectuf!” 


What’s that? 

(Drinking, he has seemed not 
to hear.) What's what? 

Rose. (Breathlessly.) Someone spoke! 
This place is haunted! 


Rose. 
SPIDER. 


Spiwer. (Drinking again.) Aw— 

Rose. Keep still! 

Barney. (Jn his sleep.) Here’s de 
kid. I had her in me ear. (Spider puts 


down cup and turns in his chair, looking 
toward Barney.) 


Rose. (Rising.) It’s the dummy! 
SprpeER. What! 
Barney. (With a sigh.) Gi’ me a hot 


dog an’ two bananas. 


Rose. He’s talkin’—in his sleep! 

Spwer. (Springing up, drags Barney 
down.) What the hell! 

Rose. He can talk! 

GEoGHAN. Looks to me like a miracle. 

Spier. What’ve you been up to? You 
talk or I’ll screw the arm off you! (He 
gives it a twist. Barney suppresses 


groan.) He’s been stallin’ on us! 

Rost. What have you been tryin’ to 
put over, kid? 

GEOGHAN. Well, if he can talk in his 
sleep, maybe we'd better put him asleep 
again. 

Spiper. I'll put him asleep! This 
game’s up, kid. You explain yerself— 
or you start sayin’ yer prayers! (He 
gives Barney a blow that sends him 
sprawling, then goes to the fireplace, and 
puts a big poker in the blase. Beryl, at 
Barney's fall, wakes up and sits watch- 
ing with frightened eyes.) 

Rose. Ain’t he the limit! 

Spiper. Bring him to me, Pat. I'll 
make him talk, or I will burn his long 
tongue out. (Geoghan grasps Barney 
and drags him up. Beryl gives a fright- 
ened cry. Rose springs to her.) 

Rose. Piggy! If you’re going to do 
anything like that, you take him out in 
the wood-shed. 

Sprper. Aw, plug yer ears! (Beryl 
makes an outcry, clinging to Rose.) 
Take her upstairs. (Geoghan pulls Bar- 
neys coat off.) 

GEOGHAN. Well, if you can talk, why 
don’t you begin. What's detainin’ you? 

Spiper. (Holding Barney by the col- 
lar, threateningly.) Are you goin’ to 
talk? Er d’ you want us to make you 
yell first. 

Barney. I didn’t know I could talk! 

Spwer. (Twisting his ear.) You can 
hear a little too, eh? 

Barney. I didn’t know I could hear! 

Sprper. You cut that out! What’ve 
you been playin’ deaf an’ dumb for? 

Barney. (Rubbing his ear.) I ain't 
been playin’ it. I’ve been deef an’ dumb 
since I was a baby. 
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Spiper. You have, eh? 

Rose. What a little liar! 

Barney. No, I ain't, lady. I ust to be 
able to talk, but I had scarlet fever—an’ 
when I got better 1 was a deef mute. 
It must ’a’ come back to me in my sleep. 


Spiper. Can you beat that? You 
come from Chicago, don’t you? 

BARNEY Yes, sir. 

Spiper. Father rich, eh? 

BARNEY. (Looking down at his 
clothes.) Yes, sir. 

Spiper. What street did you live on in 
Chicago? 

BarNEY. What's de matter wit’ youse?, 
D’ you t’ink I'm givin’ y’ a spiel? 

Rose. Talks like an Eaton scholar, 
don’t it? 

GEOGHAN. Well, he talked better when 


he was dumb—I’ll say that for him. 


Sprper. Where'd you get that Bowery 
accent, Reginald? 

BARNEY. (Looking himself over.) 
Which? 

Spiper. You come from the Bowery, 
kid. You can’t con us. 


Barney. Sure I do. I was adopted. 

Rose. Adopted! 

Barney. Yes, ma'am. Just before I 
got sick. 

Rose. The lyin’ little devil! An’ I 


thought he was ‘bout half-witted! 


Barney finally convinces them that 
he was sent by Cooper as a spy upon 
his kidnapping colleags, that Cooper 
had told him to enact the part of a 
deaf-and-dumb boy, and that not even 
Simonson was aware of Cooper's plan 
to protect his own interests in the plot. 
“Where did Cooper pick you up?” asks 
Spider Hart. 


Barney. Down in Hudson Street, 
where I was talkin’ deef an’ dumb on my 
hands—wit’ Dummy Jordan on de corner 
o’ Grove. An’ he took me up to de Hotel 
Antwerp and dolled me all up like dis 
—an’ he tol’ me to make out I was de son 
of a Chicago millionaire dat he’s snatched 
down in de Gran’ Central Station if any- 
body asked me on deir fingers—'cause he 
tol’ me I’d gotta be deef an’ dumb. An’ 
he tol’ me I'd gotta listen to youse people 
an’ watch out dat you an’ Sinker didn’t 
get away wit’ de money fer de Meredith 


kid— 
Rose. Piggy! 
Barney. And if you tried to do any 


dirty work, I was to telegraph him room 
six forty-three at the Antworth—caus dat 
was his room— 

Rose. Well, that’s the thanks you get 
for mixing up with a dirty crook! 

Barney. An’ den he puts me in a taxi 
wit’ ’im and takes me up to Central Park. 
An’ he gets out an’ Sinker gets in, an’ 
I’m deef and dumb, and Sinker brings me 
down to your joint and Cooper promises 
me fi’ dollars a day—an’ he gives me fi’ 
an’ deres de money (showing it), an’ he 
owes me twenty— 


Rose. Well, that’s about Cooper’s size! 

GeocHAN. I don’t know now, that boy 
lies so easy. 

Sprper. (Taking telegram from pock- 
et.) He told you to telegraph him, did 
he? 

Barney (Pulling book from pocket.) 


Yes, an’ he gimme dis dictionary to do 
it out of. 
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Spiwer. He did, eh? What does that 
say? (Handing telegram to Barney.) 

Barney. (Taking it.) What? 

GEOGHAN. That’s the trick. (Barney 
starts to make out telegram.) 

Barney. Well, look a-here! 

Spiwer. (To Geoghan.) He can’t lie 
out of that. 

GeocGHAN. Come through, you little 
faker! Where’s your pass-word? 

BarNeEY. (Tensely as if from mem- 
ory.) Well, for de word in the tele- 
gram (turning pages rapidly) you take 
de word alongside it in de book. 

GEOGHAN. You pass! 

Rose. (To Spider at the same time.) 
That’s right, ain't it? 

Spiper. They must teach that cipher in 
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Beryt. (E-xcitedly.) What made them 
go? Why did they leave us here? What’s 
going to happen to us? 

BarRNEY. Aw, y’ ought to be glad dey 
flew. De only t’ing I’m scared of is dey 
might come back. 

Beryt. (Her arms about Barney.) 
They said they would take me to my 
mother. 

BarNEY. Well, dey was lyin’ to you. 

BeryL. (With another outburst.) Oh, 
I want her! I want her! 

BarNEY. Well, gee, what you kickin’ 
about? You don’t want her any more 
worse’n she wants you. Come on an’ get 
somethin’ t’ eat. (Beryl in an outburst 
of tears Barney turns to her.) We're 
goin’ to her. 


“I’M A DETECTUF!” 





Barney. I.could talk all de time. I’m 
a detectuf. 

3ERYL. (Sobbing.) What’s a detectuf? 

BarRNEY. (£ating.) Oh, gee, girls 
don’t know nuthin’! He’s de guy dat 
does de woik de cop gets paid for. (He 
runs to window at back, stands on seat.) 

BeryL. Oh? Where are we, Reginald? 

3ARNEY. We're in de Catskills moun- 
tains. On de top floor. An’ dere’s no 
elevator, so we gotta climb down. If 
we'd let go> we could slide. 

3ERYL. What are you looking at? 

3ARNEY. Dere’s a bunch o’ lights away 
off—down in de hole. (The shutter slams 
loudly and Beryl cries out.) 

3ERYL. Oh, I’m frightened. 

Barney. Frightened nuthin’! (Jump- 





3arney Cook, the New York messenger-boy, who puts Nick Carter to shame, is inwardly satisfied with his achievement in bringing Beryl Mere- 
dith back to her mother, but is a bit too sophisticated to believe that he will receive the reward of $10,000 for doing so. Ernest Truex plays the 


, 


part of Barney in “The Dummy.’ 


a Kindergarten. What’s the message? 
Barney. Babbing—is—on— (Turning 
pages again.) —case 
Spiper. Oh, hell! (Grabbing the tele- 
gram.) Twenty-four hours late! 





Realizing that their only salvation 
is to desert the children and to race for 
the Canadian border, the fugitives lose 
no time in making their escape, leav- 
ing the two children to their own de- 
vices. After they have left, Barney 
immediately prepares to take Beryl back 
to New York. Beryl is in a panic, but 
the New York messenger-boy succeeds 
in encouraging her. 


3ERYL. (Brightening.) Are we? 

Barney. (Urging her to the table.) 
Sure! Yuh don’t t’ink we’re goin’ to set 
up housekeepin’ here, do yer? We got to 
get back to New York, an’ we got to 
make a start. Here, feed yer face. 
(Giving her a piece of bread.) 

Beryt. (Pushing it away, crying.) I’m 
not hungry. 

Barney. (Eating.) You will be be- 
fore yuh get to de nex’ free lunch. We 
got to carry all o’ dis we can inside us, 
see! We won’t have so much in our 
hands. Gee, it’s great to have yer voice 
back. (Eating.) 

Beryt. (Through tears.) When did 


you learn to talk? 


ing down from seat.) 

Beryt. And I’m cold. 

BarNEY. (Going for her hat and coat.) 
You’ve got more troubles dan a pan- 
handler. You'll be sweating like a moun- 
tain goat before we bump de bottom of 
dis hill. Here! (Crossing to her, puts 
on her hat, then holding up her coat.) 
Get into yer harness. 

BeryL. (Putting arms in coat.) Are 
we going out in the dark? 

BarNEY. We’ve got to. We'd have a 
gay time explainin’ what we’re doin’ in 
cis shack if somebody drops in on us. 
We'd be pinched for housebreakin’! 
We're a pair o’ suspicious-lookin’ char- 
acters. 
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Beryt. Are we? 

Barney. De darker de better fer us 
till we hit a town. You gotta let me do 
de talkin’ now. I bet dere’s a big reward 
out fer you, an’ I don’t divvy wit’ no 
cheap county cops. I want de boss to get 
it! From now on, you take de deef an’ 
dumb end of it, see? 

Beryt. (Sobbing.) I don’t want to go. 

Barney. Neit’er do I. You don’t t’ink 
I’m doin’ dis ’cause I like it? 


Beryt. And I’m tired, too. 

BARNEY. Aw, you're worse’n comin’ 
home from a picnic. 

Beryt. I’m not going. I’m afraid. I’m 
afraid of wild animals. (Stamps her 
foot.) ; 

Barney. Dere ain't none nearer’n 


Central Park. Nothin’ ever gets up as 
high as dis but de birds. I'll take care 
of you. (His arms about her.) Here gi’ 
me de gun. (He climbs on a chair and 
pulls it down from over the fireplace. 
Beryl turns toward him with loud sobs.) 
I'll bet dis is de cannon Cain killed Abel 
wit’. 


Beryt. Aren’t you a bit afraid? 
(Clinging to him.) 

BaRNEY. ’Fraid! Can’t you climb a 
tree? (Goes to table and stuffs all the 


food he can into his pockets.) Here, 
where’s your pockets, kid. We'll take dis 
along to feed de squirrels. 

Beryt. (Feeling her dress over.y I 
haven't any pockets. 


Barney. Gee, what do you wear 
clothes fer? 

Beryt. How long will it take us to 
get home? 

Barney. (Going to get lantern, opens 
door.) It won’t take us as long as it 


took you to get here. Come on—crank 
up. (He takes her by the arm, starts 
toward the door.) 

Beryt. (Hanging back, cries out.) 
Oh, I don’t want to go. I’m afraid. I'd 
rather stay here. (She sits on the floor.) 

BarRNEY. (Stopping short and looking 
at her despairingly.) D’ yuh want me 
to come back fer yuh wit’ a baby car- 
riage? Gee, dis is worse’n bein’ a mar- 
ried man. (Putting down gun and 
lantern, trying to lift her.) Get up on 


T MAY be that George Bernard 
Shaw may yet write scenarios 
for the “movies.” Why should 
he not follow in the footsteps of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, H. G. Wells 
and other writers with international 
reputations? He believes in the 
movies. They are of great moral— 
or, as Mr. Shaw prefers to say, im- 
moral—value. They are of greatest 
value, says Mr. Shaw, in teaching us 
most important immoral virtues. So 
enthusiastic is the eulogy of the cine- 
matograph which G. B. S. has con- 
tributed to a symposium on the sub- 
ject which we find in the London 
Bioscope that no one should be in the 
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D’ yuh want me to light 
a fire under yuh? Aw, kid, be a sport! 
Come on. Help a feller. Don't be a 
quitter. Aw, come on. (He succeeds in 
lifting her to her feet.) 1 won't let any- 
thin’ happen to yuh. I like yuh! 
BeryLt. Do you? 
Barney. Yep—! fell for you hard. 
Beryt. Well, I'll come if you let me 
hold on to you. 
BARNEY. Sure. 


yer hind legs. 


I don’t care if you put 
a ring in me nose. (Takes up lantern, 
carries the gun on his shoulder. Beryl 
clings with both hands to his arm as they 
go.) Now we're all right! I don’t know 
where we're goin’ but we’re on our feet. 
I knew you was a game sport. You're 
awful little, but you're full of spunk. 
(She pulls dack at the door.) Hold on 
tight. Don’t be afraid! Kick out strong 
an’ keep yer chin up. Dere’s de light- 
house down dere an’ we're goin’ to make 
it! ; 


The next morning Barney enters 
Babbing’s rooms with torn and dirty 
clothes and dragging feet. Fisher and 
Corcoran, Babbing’s two detectives, 
question him concerning his adven- 
tures and ask him the whereabouts of 
Beryl Meredith. He evades their ques- 
tions, telling them he left the girl by 
the roadside while he went hunting for 
a farmhouse, and that upon his return 
she had disappeared, evidently picked 
up by some farmer’s wagon. When 
the two detectives leave, Barney goes 
out and returns with Beryl in his arms. 
Then he telephones to her mother, ask- 
ing her to come at once to the detect- 
ive agency; calls a waiter and orders 
a huge meal of ham and eggs; washes 
Beryl and puts her to bed in the next 
room. While he is putting her to bed, 
Babbing, Meredith and Mrs. Meredith 
enter. They are in desperate mood, 
because tho the Harts and Geoghan 
have been captured and brought to 
New York, they have had no news of 
Barney and Beryl. 








BERNARD SHAW’S UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL 
OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH 





least surprised to find “Man and Super- 
man,’ “Arms and the Man” or 
“Fanny’s First Play” converted into 
feature films. Where could you dis- 
cover better material for the films than 
that automobile race across Europe 
that we hear about but do not see in 
“Man and Superman”? Or Margaret 
Knox’s fight with the London “bobby” 
in “Fanny’s First Play”? The cinema 
would make these almost as graphic 
as Mr. Shaw’s dialog. Perhaps the 
Shavian prefaces would be sacrificed, 
but perhaps Mr. Shaw with his cus- 
tomary ingenuity might also film them. 
Such possibilities seem inevitable when 
you read the unqualified praise of the 


“MOVIES” 
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Presently the waiter enters with Bar- 
ney’s ham and eggs, and the children 
are then discovered in the next room. 
Barney is more interested in his huge 
meal than the praise of the happy par- 
ents or the fatherly interest of the 
great detective, who finally expresses 
appreciation of Barney's services. 


3aRNEY. (70 Beryl.) Come on, kid, 


this grub’s gettin’ away from _ you. 
(Beryl runs to the table and sits.) 


BeryLt. Wait for me, boy. 

Barney. (Filling her plate.) All 
right, I'll start over. 

Mrs. MerepirH. (Anxriously.) Beryl, 
don’t eat that, I’m afraid it will make 
you sick, darling. (She kneels beside 
Beryl.) 

BarRNEY. Gee! you ought to see what 


we've been eatin’. We've been up against 
it. It took all I got on my watch and 
overcoat to buy our railroad tickets. Mr. 
3abbing, does dat crook get away wit’ my 
five dollars? 

3ABBING. Don’t worry about that, 
Barney—you've got ten thousand coming 
to you. 


‘Barney. (Dropping his knife and 
fork.) Ten t’ousand what? 

BasBinG. Ten thousand dollars from 
Mr. Meredith for bringing back his 
daughter. 

BarNey. Aw, quit yer kiddin’! 

MerepitH. No, I’m quite serious about 
it, Barney. 

Barney. (After a look at him.) 
Show me de money. 

Beryt. (Struggling away to eat.) 


Mother, I want Reginald to come and live 
with us. 


Mrs. MEREDITH. Reginald? 
BarNEY. Dat’s my deef an’ dumb 
name. 


BeryL. Show them how you take a 
marble out of your ear. 


BaRNEY. Aw, g’wan, my mout’s too 
full. 

BapBinc. Well, Barney, what’s the first 
thing you’re going to do with your 
wealth? 

BarRNEY. Count it! 






cinematograph as an educational force 
by Mr. Shaw. He writes: 


“(1) The cinematograph begins educat- 
ing people when the projection lantern be- 
gins clicking, and does not stop until it 
leaves off. Whether it is showing you 
what the South Polar ice barrier is like 
through the films of Mr. Ponting, or mak- 
ing you silly and sentimental by pictorial 
novelettes, it is educating you all the 
time. And it is educating you far more 
effectively when you think it is only amus- 
ing you than when it is avowedly in- 
structing you in the habits of lobsters. 

“(2) It is impossible to say how the 
educational powers of the cinema can be 
‘best’ applied, because nobody knows what 
educational subject is most important; and 
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in any case what is most important for 
Tom may be thrown away on Dick. 
Probably at present the best work the 
cinema does is the exhibition to masses 
of poor children of the habits, dress, 
manners and surroundings of people who 
can afford to live decently. 

“An obvious application of the cinema 
to education is the reform of the Art 
School, with its ‘life class’ studying an 
absurdly unlifelike naked’ human being in 
a condition of painful and hideous simu- 
lated petrification and paralysis. Our art 
students slave for years at this abomina- 
tion, and finally deprive themselves of all 
power of drawing or even seeing a figure 


CURRENT OPINION 


in action. The cinematograph can not 
only show the figure in action, but can 
arrest the action at any instant, and 
thereby not only surprise here and there 
a moment at which the figure is graceful 
and expressive, but—what is more im- 
portant—prove that ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred the arrested action is ar- 
tistically impossible, and that when the 
really successful draftsman or sculptor 
presents a figure in action he combines 
several successive moments in his repre- 
sentation, and thus arrives at an outline 
no model can possibly give him. 

“In all athletic exercizes, and in danc- 
ing, what is called ‘showing form’ can be 





done by the cinema. Much of the clumsi- 
ness and ugliness of our habits is simple 
ignorance; we have never seen anything 


better, and are even ashamed of pleasing - 


our natural taste for something better, be- 
cause it would make us look peculiar. 
The cinematograph, by familiarizing us 
with elegance, grace, beauty, and the rest 
of those immoral virtues which are so 
much more important than the moral ones, 
could easily make our ugliness look ridic- 
ulous. The moral virtues can take care 
of themselvés only too well; it is our de- 
ficiency in the immoral ones that is keep- 
ing us- back in the march of civiliza- 
tion.” 


THE “MIRACLE”—REINHARDT’S LATEST GIGANTIC 


AX REINHARDT, who 

dreams of the Theater of the 

Five Thousand, and whose 

development has gradually 

led him toward the vast 
pageant-like spectacle, expresses his 
ideal of the theater of the future in 
the gigantic spectacle “The Miracle.” 
“The Miracle” is the culmination of 
Reinhardt’s art as a producer. It is 
an imaginative reconstruction of the 
Gothic Cathedral, like Victor Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame de Paris,” but in a dif- 
ferent medium. In his search for a 
synthetic unity and harmony, Max 
Reinhardt seems to have found his in- 
spiration in Gothic art itself. He aims 
for a lofty, well-balanced unity made 
up of the most diverse elements, each 
subordinated to a single great spiritual 
emotion. 

“The Miracle” is to be presented to 
Americans the latter part of this year, 
and, if we accept Huntley Carter as an 
authority, we shall find in it the high- 
est and most perfect expression of the 
art of “one of the greatest masters of 
modern stagecraft.” Mr. Carter’s book, 
“The Theater of Max Reinhardt,” is 
shortly to be published by Mitchell 
Kennerley (New York). In it we find 
Arthur Kahane’s interpretation of the 
Reinhardt ideal: 


SPECTACLE 


“The first law of the new theater is 
utmost simplicity. Apart from the con- 
sideration that there is no time for com- 
plicated changes, the vast space demands 
the simplest of forms, and strong, big, 
severe lines. All accessories are super- 
fluous; they cannot possibly be noticed, or, 
if they are, they are a source of distrac- 
tion. At the most, scenic decoration can 
only be frame, not function. The elabo- 
ration of details, the emphasizing of nu- 
ances disappear; the actor and the actor's 
voice are truly essential, while lighting be- 
comes the real source of decoration, its 
single aim being to bring the important 
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into light, and to leave the unimportant in 
the shadow. 

“Thus the effects are simplified and 
heightened according to the need of monu- 
mentality. Under the influence of these 
mighty spaces, these big, severe lines, all 
that is small and petty disappears, and it 
becomes a matter of course to appeal to 
the hearts of great audiences with the 
strongest and deepest elements. The petty 
and unimportant—elements that are not 
eternal in us—cease to have effect. This 
theater can only express the great eternal 
elemental passions and the problems of 
humanity. In it the spectators cease to 


SPIELMANN AND THE KNIGHT 


In the scenario for Reinhardt’s spectacle “‘The Miracle,’ Dr. Karl Vollmueller has written 
a story which leads us to accept an easy credence in the miraculous and the superhuman 
as tho we actually were of the medieval populace. 
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THE VALUE OF LIGHT AND SPACE 


Reinhardt’s genius is sometimes expressed in his mastery of space and light. He empha- 
sizes the significant by flooding it with light and detail, while he casts no lights upon useless 
details. He makes us feel the effect of crowds by the judicious spacing of them. 


be mere spectators; they become the 
people; their emotions are simple and 
primitive, but great and powerful, as be- 
comes the eternal human race. ... The 
chorus arises and moves in the midst of 
the audiences; the characters meet each 
other among the spectators; from all 
sides the hearer is being impressed, so 
that gradually he becomes part of the 
whole, and is rapidly absorbed in the 
action, a member of the chorus, so to 
speak. This close contact (intimacy) is 
the chief feature of the new form of the 
stage. It makes the spectator a part of 
the action, secures his entire interest, and 
intensifies the effect upon him. 

“Big spaces compel the unfolding of 
personality. It is in these that men de- 
velop their best and final power. Tho 
separated by great distances, men still face 
each other, and inevitably the conflict- 
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REINHARDT’S GREATEST PRODUCTION 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIDDLE AGES 





Max Reinhardt endeavors to resurrect or reconstruct the spirit of the Gothic Cathedral and the life of the Middle Ages that clustered about it. 


Light, color, sound, and the massing and composing of crowds are among the media of his art. 
of the recreant nun Megildis administering to the poor during the absence of Megildis in the world. 


ing feeling arises as to who is the 
stronger personality. Here strength and 
passion become the predominating quali- 
ties, the quintessence of tragedy, the con- 
flict of personalities, the two dramatic ele- 
ments contained in and transmitted by 
space. It is thus possible to rediscover a 
feeling which has been lost to us, but 
without losing that process of greater in- 
timacy which seems to r.e the most use- 
ful result of the late naturalistic move- 
ment in the theater. For through the 
close contact with the spectator, who, 
metaphorically speaking, can feel the warm 
breath of dramatic art, the actor will be 
compelled to drav' from the well of his 
deepest experience.” 


“The Miracle,” we learn, is Rein- 
hardt’s greatest undertaking. It is 
meant to be the mark of an epoch. In 
it, Mr. Carter tells us, Max Reinhardt 
has sought to break away altogether 
from the picture stage, in order to de- 
velop the idea of drama produced in 
an auditorium instead of within a 
picture-frame. “Doors, windows, walls, 
roof, columns, properties, all are real; 
the lighting system is the completest 
that can be employed, every advan- 
tage being taken of the latest advances 
made in electrical engineering.” The 
Gothic motive was sustained in every 
architectural detail. The decorations 
and lighting effects were entrusted to 
Ernst Stern, Reinhardt’s art director. 
More than ten miles of lighting cable 
was laid down for the special elec- 
trical installation for the spectacle. 
Just beneath the roof of the “nave” 
a bridge was constructed, having three 
islands of lights, each containing forty 





searchlights. These lights were thrown 
down upon the players. Powerful arc- 
lights working from various points of 
the auditorium were focussed on the 
stage. Hundreds of other lights were 
used to illuminate the Gothic windows, 
their rays pouring down from all 
points, north, east, south and west. 
Not only were the lofty roof and the 
galleries and loft of the cathedral 
“wired” to their fullest extent, but the 
“crypt” was also turned into a bewil- 
dering maze of elaborate electric mech- 
anism. 

In solving the difficult problems con- 
fronting him, Reinhardt’s ingenuity 
amounted almost to genius, says Hunt- 
ley Carter. The nave of the cathedral 
was meant to serve not only as an in- 
terior scene but as an exterior as well. 


“Thus when the Church had finished 
with it, the World entered by a very 
simple contrivance. The vast Gothic doors 
at one end were opened, and a huge 
mound crested with trees was wheeled in. 
By means of this and another contrivance 
the actors were enabled to step from actu- 
ality to actuality. The second contrivance 
was a huge sinking stage placed in the 
center of the arena. The platform was 
made to sink, so that each time it rose 
it could bring an entire change of en- 
vironment. By this means the action was 
carried uninterruptedly from banqueting 
hall to bedchamber, to inquisition cham- 
ber, and so forth. This sinking platform 
was indeed an example of Reinhardt’s in- 
genuity, and appeared uncommonly like 
an up-to-date variation of the Shake- 
spearean principle of alternate staging.” 


The music by Humperdinck, says Mr. 


Here we look upon the Madonna taking the place 





Carter, greatly added to the emotional 
color of the play. “By its aid alone, 
generally speaking, one was enabled to 
follow the dramatic action.” 


“The wonderful rhythm of the Hun- 
garian dance, and the quaint rfiythm of 
the grotesque old German dance in the 
banqueting scene, the bedroom love-music, 
the opening of the grim inquisition scene, 
announced by a fanfare, and the martial 
roll of drums, such outstanding features 
of music that sought to run and dance 
with the drama, made a deep impression. 
Another noticeable thing was that the 
composer had introduced a number of old 
English carols and other foreign material. 
In the concluding scene, for instance, the 
notes of supplication, with touches of love, 
followed by anguish as the Nun’s child 
dies, were succeeded by the Sicilian Mari- 
ner’s hymn as the Virgin takes the dead 
child, and the music scene is brought to 
a close with a well-known carol as the 
crowd enters and bears off the Madonna 
in triumph.” 


Plans for tne initial American pro- 
duction of “The Miracle” in Madison 
Square Garden late this year will 
necessitate the conversion of the huge 
building into a semblance of the nave 
of a Gothic cathedral. The production 
calls for the employment of no less 
than two thousand players. An or- 
chestra of two hundred players will be 
used, and an invisible choir of five 
hundred singers will be utilized in the 
rendering of Humperdinck’s music. 


The gigantic spectacle will later be 
presented at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition in San Francisco. 
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FINLAND’S VOICE IN THE SYMPHONIES OF 


LMOST unheralded and un- 
noticed by the public at large, 
Jean Sibelius, Finland’s great- 
est composer, visited the 
United States recently to at- 
tend the Norfolk Music Festival. His 
name has been a familiar one on New 
York concert programs since 1902, 
when his symphonic poem or “Legend 
for Orchestra” was played at a con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society. 
Maud Powell has carried his violin 
concerto to the chief musical centers 
of the country, we are informed by 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York 
Tribune. Perhaps nothing can better 
indicate the quality and the virility of 
the Sibelius compositions than Philip 
Hale’s rhapsodic reaction to this violin 
concerto. When he first heard Maud 
Powell play this concerto, says Mr. 
Krehbiel, the music stirred the Boston 
critic into something nearer a rhapsody 
“than we can recall coming from his 
discriminating pen.” 

Sibelius was born in 1865 in Ta- 
vastehus, Finland. In his boyhood he 
took up the study of the violin. He 
matriculated at the university, with 
the intention of becoming a lawyer. In 
1889 and 1890 he studied under Albert 
Becker in Berlin, and later in Vienna. 
It is said that later, aided by a stipend 
from the Russian Government, he 
made his home in Helsingfors, where 
he has labored industriously both as 
conductor and composer. Sibelius has 
found his chief inspiration in the tre- 
mendous sagas of the North. The 
Finnish national epic, “Kalevala,” fur- 
nished the poetic material for his two 
symphonic poems “Lemminkainen” and 


JEAN SIBELIUS 


“The Swan of Tuonela.” Other com- 
positions which have given him his 
reputation as the greatest Finnish com- 
poser are “Finlandia,” “Valse roman- 
tique,” “Valse triste,’ “En Saga,” and 
the “Karelia” overture, as well as a 
number of songs. His characteristic 


note, Mr. Krehbiel believes, is his na- 
tionalism. Sibelius’ is the voice of 
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NOT A PEEVISH PESSIMIST 

The somberness of Sibelius is not an affec- 
tation. It is broad and deep and elemental. 
“There is something titanic about it,” wrote 
Philip Hale, who added: ‘‘Look at the face of 
this composer. Mark the determination of the 
expression. Would you expect genteel phrases, 
sugared sensuousness, fromm such a man?” 





Finland—strong, virile, somber—that 
has in him become articulate. In it 
one senses the immensity and power of 
the Northern seas and winds. Mr. 
Krehbiel’s interpretation follows: 


“The works of Sibelius are the first 
strong vaice which Finnish music has 
found. It reaches our ears in a time of 
ferment and stands, as has been intimated, 
not always with the simple eloquence 
which might be desired. But the com- 
poser is now in the prime of his strength. 
From the music written for ‘King Chris- 
tian II” to the best of that heard last 
week there is a wide step. The ‘Kalevala’ 
music is all deeper and more virile than 
most of that which preceded it, and the 
new composition (which also bears the 
title ‘Rondo of the Waves’) is fresh and 
vital, full of imagination and strong in 
climax. 

“Extremists will probably deplore the 
fact that the composer is still a respecter 
of form, still a devotee of beauty, still a 
believer in the potency of melody; but 
this is rather a matter for congratulation 
than regret. It is only individual expres- 
sion which remains within the boundaries 
set by esthetic beauty which is admirable. 
There is no excellent lawlessness in any 
art. Mr. Sibelius is a fine musical con- 
structionist, an eloquent harmonist and a 
fine colorist despite his fondness for dark 
tints. He has done much but not all of 
which he is capable and which his vigor 
promises. He is an eloquent minstrel of 
his native land, but he may yet become 
more eloquent: Who knows but he may 
yet chant lays which shall embody the 
spirit of his people with a power like 
unto that attributed to the old epical 
heroes of his race? There is a thrill in 
his ‘Finlandia,’ which invites delightful 
speculation as to the power of his song 
when it shall reach its fulness of utter- 
ance.” 


THE DIONYSIAN SPIRIT WHICH VITALIZES THE 
MUSIC OF IGOR STRAVINSKY 


HERE are only two types of 
music, declares M. D. Calvo- 
coressi in Comedia, living 
music and mechanical music. 
If a Mozart symphony, he 

explains, charms us by its spontaneity, 
nothing charms us less than a sym- 
phony written a hundred years later 
by a composer who is preoccupied only 
in modeling his material or develop- 
ing it precisely after the manner of 
Mozart. The essential quality of the 
music of Igor Stravinsky is that it is 
alive, declares the same critic in eulo- 
gizing the work of the young Russian 
who while still in his twenties, has 
in the sensational “Consecration of 
Spring,” “Petrouchka,” “The Fire 
Bird,” and most recently in his ballet- 
opera “The Nightingale,” introduced a 
Dionysian spirit into European music. 


The compositions of Igor Stravinsky, 
Leigh Henry declares in the London 
Egoist, are of a necessity a revolt 
against the dominion of the obvious. 
“Confinement of creeds, religions or 
esthetics,” says Mr. Henry, “creates 
certain inactivities, and from inactiv- 
ity springs incapacity, resulting in dis- 
ease. Hence it is continually neces- 
sary to stir the world and awaken a 
thirst for movement and strenuous ex- 
ercise, physical and mental, to avoid 
decrepitude. It was the realization of 
this that gave birth to the Greek alle- 
gory of Apollo and Dionysos, from 
whence Nietzsche later evolved his 
conception of the vital beings whom 
he believed would precede the super- 
man.” 

Stravinsky’s most important compo- 
sitions have been ballets for perform- 


ance by the Russian dancers. In com- 
posing dance music he has succeeded, 
says Mr. Henry, “in raising the ballet 
to a state truly chorographic which it 
has never before occupied.” 


“In ‘The Bird of Fire’ Stravinsky pre- 
sented a marvelous conception of move- 
ment and color, with a striking svmbol in 
the attempts to snare the elusive Bird- 
Woman. But while creating a sumptuous 
design of sounds, colors and rhythms, 
which transcend even ‘Scheherazade’ in 
magnificence, the work fails to reach the 
level attained in his later compositions, 
by reason of its over-sensuous appeal and 
the limitations of its depictive theme. 
The dance-poem ‘Petrouchka’ transcends 
it both in internal quality, in dynamism 
and significance. Here we have a work 
directly in touch with life, the vibrant and 
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thythmic life of a primitive mass, the 
collective life of an impetuous portion of 
humanity, a work both expressive and 
penetrative. Music, movement and theme 
are here combined in a homogeneous 
scheme, which is incomparable with any 
dance work preceding it, a truly vital 
conception which only misses the height 
of creative achievement by reason of an 
over-reliance upon external forms. But 
the latest and greatest of Stravinsky’s 
dance-creations, the tremendous dance 
tragedy, ‘Consecration of Spring,’ sur- 
passes even his own earlier work and 
gives us the first perfect and unified 
conception of syn- 
thetic chorography. 
Here we have the 
veritable essence of 
Dionysian ecstasy, 
the sensitivism and 
nervous power pres- 
ent in the new con- 
sciousness of the 
world expressed 
with a perfect mas- 
tery which tran- 
scends almost every- 
thing which we 
have hitherto under- 
stood by the term 
‘dramatic. In _ all 
these works of Stra- 
vinsky is apparent 
a strong consistency 
of motive, an ever- 
growing _ revulsion 
against sentimental- 
ism and formalism, 
an ever - increasing 
consciousness of the 
vital capacity of 
art.” 


When the young 
Russian’s latest 
work, the _ballet- 
opera “The Night- 
ingale,”’ was pro- 
duced two months 
ago in Paris, the 
Stravinsky extrem- 
ists evinced consid- 
erable disappoint- 
ment, relates Le 
Monde Musical, be- 
cause the new com- 
position was so 
amaziigly reticent 
and <?ne as com- 
pared to the savagery, mystification, 
hysteria and “anti-musicality” of the 
horrendous “Consecration of Spring.” 
As a matter of fact, explains the com- 
poser Maurice Ravel in the Paris 
Comedia, “ ‘The Nightingale’ does not 
make a great deal of noise; and we 
know that for a great part of the public 
and for the majority of critics, noise 
and a few proven formulas are neces- 
sary for greatness.” 


“Without doubt you cannot be touched 
by the accents of a language that you 
do not understand, and what you cannot 
feel can only be superficial. I could 
cite few theatrical efforts which offer 
more moving passages than the very last 


STRAVINSKY 


the charming singer Elisabeth Petrenko. 


DIONYSUS 
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scene in ‘The Nightingale.” I praise my- 
self much not to be like that critic who, 
already tired of an art that had 
never understood, informed us that ‘this 
event is beneath criticism,’ that ‘nothing 
wears out more quickly than audacities 
that are repeated without being renewed, 
and that ‘after the “Consecration,” M. 
Stravinsky’s poetry in “The Nightingale” 
appears not yet reactionary, but already 
stationary,—statements which must stupi- 
fy all musicians. 

“As a matter of fact, the thing 
struck musicians was precisely the 
daring of Stravinsky, the musical con- 


he 


that 
new 


109 


of Stravinsky's work, and, by reason 
of its ironic literary basis and dynamic 
musical force, striking 
demonstration of the vital and expan- 
sive spirit underlying modern art cre- 
ation. It is on of Hans 
Christian Andersen's fairy-tales. Mr. 
Henry interprets the theme in this 
fashion: 


constitutes a 


based one 


“The fairy-tale by Andersen is in 
itself whimsically satirical and withal so 
simple and penetrative that it at once 
pillories and pities the thoughtless and 

conventional world 








DEATH AND THE NIGHTINGALE 
In the new opera-drama of the young Russian Igor Stravinsky, Death is impersonated by 


ception, of which you can discover only 
the embryo in his preceding work. I 
refer to that absolute contrapuntic liberty, 
that audacious independence of themes, 
harmonies, rhythms, the combination of 
which, thanks to rarest musical sense, 
offers such a seductive ensemble. This 
new conception of Stravinsky is related 
especially to the new manner of Arnold 
Schoenberg.” 

In “The Nightingale,” Leigh Henry 
writes, Stravinsky’s rebellion against 
inadequate and sterile conventions as- 
sumes a symbolic aspect which is at 
once fantastic and intensely human— 
at once subtly tender and ironic. It is 
distinguished by the delicate sense of 
characteristic of all 


ail 


which is 


aiues 


Following the fairy-tale of Hans Christian Andersen, 
the dying oriental potentate is saved from death by the wonderful singing of the nightingale, 
who, by the way, sings in the orchestra-pit and not on the stage. 


which it satirizes. 
The music of Stra- 
vinsky enhances the 
theme and shows up 
in strong relief the 
limitations of tradi- 
tionalism and also 
evokes in the sym- 
bol of the nightin- 
gale, the spirit of 
freedom and _ joy. 
One has only to 
read the fairy-tale 
to realize what a 
wonderful scope for 
subtle satire and 
delicate symbolism 
exists in it, and 
what a unique op- 
portunity it affords 
for a musician of 
Stravinsky’s caliber 
even when adapted 
for the requirements 
of the theater. Take, 





for instance, the 
search for the liv- 
ing nightingale. 


‘Then the frogs be- 
gan to croak in the 
marsh. “Beautiful,” 
said the Chinese 
chaplain, “it is just 
like the tinkling of 
church bells.”’ 

“Or again take 
the wonderfully sa- 
tirical moment (es- 
pecially for thought- 
ful musicians) when 
the two nightingales, 
artificial and _ nat- 
ural, together. 
‘They not get 
well, for 

nightin- 


sing 
did 
on very 
the _ real 
gale sang in its own way and the arti- 
ficial one could only sing waltzes. “There 
is no fault in that,” said the music master, 
“it is perfectly in time and correct in 
every way.”’ 
“Also the wonderful irony of the fol- 


lowing passage:—‘The music master 
praised the bird tremendously and in- 
sisted that it was much better than the 


real nightingale, not only as regarded the 
outside with all the diamonds, but the in- 
side too. 


“eu 


Because, you see, my ladies and 
gentlemen, and the Emperor before all, in 
the real nightingale you never know just 
what you will hear, but in the artificial 
one evervthing is decided beforehand. So 
i must remain; it can’t be 


it is and so it 


otherwise.” ’” 




















AN ATTEMPT TO VINDICATE THE NEW ART BY 
THE LAWS OF VISION 


ANDSCAPES by Lorrain and Con- 
stable are full of charm but 
they lack the atmosphere and 
force of the so-called impres- 
sionist paintings of Monet, 

Pissaro and the rest. In accounting 
for this by an application of the physi- 
ology of color vision to modern art, 
Doctor Henry G. Keller, of the Cleve- 
land School of Art, and Professor J. 
J. R. Macleod, of Western Reserve 
Medical School, agree that in the older 
landscapes an attempt was made to 
copy everything that could be seen by 
prolonged study. The canvas was cov- 
ered with details to its very edges. In 
impressionism it is merely the flash, the 
fleeting effect of the landscape, which 
is reproduced. There may, indeed, be 
considerable detail in certain portions 
of the picture, but the greater part is 
merely a color pattern. Yet after all 
such an impressionistic picture can oc- 
cupy our attention for a moment only. 
We do indeed receive an impression 
more or less like that which the artist 
received on viewing his object; but 
closer study of the picture does not 
carry us further. There is something 
absent with which nature abounds, 
something that compels us, as when 
viewing a landscape, to keep shifting 
our gaze from point to point, a rest- 
lessness, a constant‘ source of interest 
and fascination. In post-impression- 
ism the attempt ‘s being made to sup- 
ply this want, to compel us to regard 
more than the fleeting impression. The 
closer we study such a picture, if it be 
successful, the more comes out of it. 
It is kinetic not static art. 

In pointilism the application of the 
physiology of color vision to art is most 
conspicuous. In this method the pig- 
ments are laid down in minute areas 
or spots or lines so that when the pic- 
ture is viewed from a certain distance 
the different hues act on the same 
nerve endings of the retina and there- 
fore produce the same effect as if they 
had been superimposed. Thus, if a 
white surface be dotted over with red, 
green and violet, or any other primary 
colors, or with red and greenish blue, 
or any other complementary colors, the 
surface at a certain distance will ap- 
pear grayish white. If, in any of the 
combinations, one hue be in preponder- 
ance of the others, the gray will become 
correspondingly tinted, so that a com- 
plete picture may be built up of areas 


which on close inspection are a mosaic 
of pure colors but appear at a distance 
to be tinted grays. 

The impressionists, Monet, Segan- 
tini and the rest, appear to have laid as 
a basis of their picture a gray at the 
brightness or value which they desired 
each portion to assume. On these sur- 
faces they then applied color more or 
less pointilistically. The neo-impres- 
sionists, such as Seurat and Segniac, 
have gone a step further. They lay 
on their pigments strictly in dots on a 
surface which was as nearly pure 
white as possible. Among the ad- 
vantages of the pointilistic method are 
the sense of atmosphere, the vibrating, 
scintillating quality of the color ‘areas 
and the very satisfactory transitions at 
the edges between them, all of which 
are qualities that can be rendered in 
no way so Satisfactorily as by point- 
ilism. 

There can be little doubt that a great 
part of the peculiar impression pro- 
duced by pointilism depends upon the 
slight movements which the eyeballs 
are constantly undergoing, even during 
our most intent fixation. This produces 
a certain amount of overlapping of the 
colors on the retina. In the same way 
vibrations of the eyelids by moving the 
eyelashes across the palpebral cleft as- 
sist the synthesis, this being made evi- 
dent by half closing the eyes, a method 


often used in studying pictures. To 


quote further from The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly: 


“The success with which the desired im- 
pression can be created in a pointilistic 
picture often depends upon the purity of 
the colored dots, its vibrating quality being 
at the same time much enhanced by leav- 
ing a narrow margin of white around each 
dot. When this is successfully done there 
comes into play another physiological 
process known as flicker, which can be 
experimentally produced by rotating discs 
with black and white sectors at a speed 
which is just insufficient to cause a uni- 
form gray. The resulting flicker possesses 
a glittering quality which makes it appear 
of distinctly greater brightness than the 
gray which results from complete syn- 
thesis. The same thing may be seen by 
observing the spokes of a wheel revolving 
at different velocities. Instead of black 
and white the sectors may be composed of 
different hues. 

“In the flicker experiments the gray re- 
mains of the same degree of saturation at 
whatever rate the disc is revolving, pro- 
vided it is revolving more quickly than is 


necessary to produce complete fusion; and 
so in pointilistic painting, when the pic- 
ture is viewed beyond the distance at 
which fusion occurs the impression is 
practically that of the older painting. It 
must be viewed at a distance just short 
of that which is necessary to produce com- 
plete synthesis. The post-impressionists 
such as Cezanne, Matisse, etc., realizing 
this limitation in pointilism, have been 
searching after a method by which the 
color scheme maintains its effect on us at 
whatever distance the picture is viewed. 
The physiological principle upon which 
this depends is that known as contrast.” 


Simultaneous contrast, we are told, 
is illustrated by regarding a strip of 
gray against a colored field, when the 
gray becomes tinted with the comple- 
mentary hue. A gray wall viewed 
against a sun-lit background of green 
is no gray, but becomes tinted of a 
purplish hue. 

The phenomenon of successive con- 
trast is elicited by steadily regarding 
a patch of a certain color for some time 
and then either closing the eyes, or, 
better still, directing the gaze to a 
neutral surface, such as a gray un- 
tinted wall. A vivid color impression 
of the same shape as that of the colored 
patch previously looked at will be seen 
in both cases, but exhibiting a hue 
which is complementary to that of the 
patch. If we cause this to be projected 
against a background which itself pos- 
sesses a certain hue, the two hues (the 


- complementary and that of the re- 


garded surface) will become blended. 

Something must be said, too, regard- 
ing the relative refractability of differ- 
ent colors. The rays of slow vibration, 
as at the red end of the spectrum, are 
less readily focussed than those Which 
vibrate quickly, as at the violet end. 
Consequently, when red rays are in 
focus, violet rays are over-focussed and 
vice versa. The application of these 
principles in art depends on the fact 
that our judgment of distance is partly 
associated with the amount of effort 
which we must make in order to ac- 
commodate our vision. 


“Now it takes more effort to focus red 
than green or blue rays so that we always 
tend to locate a red object as being nearer 
than one that is blue or green. These 
facts can be very beautifully demon- 
strated by looking at red and green lamps 
placed side by side; the green light ap- 
pears to be behind the red. And in pic- 
ture painting the same principles can be 
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THE MOST GIGANTIC OF 


applied, and seem to be so in many of the 
post-impressionists’ paintings; objects are 
brought forward by being colored in the 
reds and they are pushed back by the use 
of blues and violets. 

“These facts bring us to a discussion of 
the influence of the blue-violet line which 
so many post-impressionists are using to 
outline objects to which they desire, with- 
out shading, to give the impression of ro- 
tundity, or, more correctly, of projec- 
OOM. 2 


“Similar effects can sometimes be ob- 
tained by the use of a black line, but 
none of the flaring hues can be successfully 
employed for making it. It is difficult to 
explain the action of these outlines, indeed 
it is almost certain that several factors 
play a role in producing the illusion which 
they produce. Whien the line is a blue one 
and the prevailing hue of the color field 
which it borders tends towards yellow a 
synthetic gray will result at a certain dis- 
tance, thus creating the impression that 





ALL SWITCHBOARDS 


Ill 


some space exists between the object and 
its surroundings. 

“Many of the latest post-impressionistic 
pictures are produced almost entirely in 
black and white and the peculiar emotions 
which they arouse depend on metaphysical 
processes whose explanation is very dif- 
ficult. 

“Their aim is ‘to 
of the fact’ rather than the 
to write ‘a visual music which 
itself arouse the emotions.’ ” 


create an illusion 
fact itself; 
shall in 


IS THE MECHANISM OF THE PANAMA CANAL LOCKS 
TOO GIGANTIC TO BE WORKABLE? 


O GIGANTIC is the scale upon 

which the apparatus controling 

the locks at Gatun, Pedro Mi- 

guel and Miraflores now exists 

that doubts of its efficiency 
have been expressed abroad. These 
have not been confirmed by a report 
upon the whole installation made by an 
expert for the engineering supplement 
of the London Times. Pessimists were 
first inclined to fear earthquakes. Later 
they thought the machinery too gigan- 
tic. This last idea is no more plau- 
sible than the other. The machinery 
provided for working ships through the 
locks, explains our contemporary, con- 
sists, in the first place, of the lock- 
gates. A pair of these is placed at 
each point where a change of water 
level occurs, dividing the locks into 
chambers a thousand feet long. In ad- 


dition, at the lake and ocean ends of 


the locks are placed duplicate pairs of 
gates which act as guard gates, and 
there are even intermediate gates which 
divide the thousand-foot chambers into 
compartments. The purpose of the 
latter is to economize water when small 
vessels are being passed through. 

In front of all gates which can be 
exposed to the upper lock level and 
also in front of the guard gates at the 
lower end are stretched fender chains. 
These are maintained taut when the 
gates behind them are closed, but are 
lowered when a ship has to pass. The 
chains are raised and lowered by a 
method similar to that employed in 
hydraulic elevators, and two motors 
are used in each case, one driving the 
main pump that supplies water under 
pressure and the other working the 
valve which controls the direction of 
movement of the chain. 





THE 


SOURCE OF THE POWER MAKING POSSIBLE EACH FLIGHT OF LOCKS 





The principal operating machines at the Panama Canal are distributed over a length of 
some four thousand feet and hence the selection of the gigantic system of centralized control 


over the immense number of motors installed. 


“When it is remembered that the flight 
of locks at Gatun extends over a length 
of approximately 6,200 feet, and that the 
principal operating machines are distrib- 
uted over a length of some 4.000 feet, it will 
be seen that the selection of the methods 
to be employed for controlling the large 
number of motors installed presented a 
serious and difficult problem. ... In these 
circumstances it was decided to adopt cen- 
tralized electrical control. The whole of 
the operations are effected from control 
boards placed in houses on the middle 
walls between the locks, and altho these 
houses in every case are built at the 
points which command the best view of 
the locks, the operator does not depend 
on his own eyes for information as to the 
position of the gates and other apparatus, 
because the control boards are provided 
with indicating apparatus which repro- 
duces every movement of the various ap- 
pliances. . 

“The water in the locks is represented 
by blue marble slabs, and the side and 
center walls by cast iron plates. The in- 
dicator for each of the lock gates consists 
of a pair of aluminum leaves, shaped to 
correspond to the plan view of the top of 
the gates, which travel horizontally just 
above the top of the board. The position 
of the chain fenders is shown by small 
aluminum chains which follow the move- 
ments of the chains in the locks, the actual 
position of the chains from the bottom of 
the lock being indicated by the angle of 
semaphore arms attached to them. The 
position of the rising stem valves is in- 
dicated on an arrangement which resem- 
bles a small elevator, the index being con- 
stituted by a small aluminum cage which 
moves up and down. The level of the 
water in the various locks is given on 
vertical scales, and an accuracy of one- 
twentieth of a fcot was required by the 
specifications. In the locks themselves the 
water level is obtained by steel box floats 
moving vertically in wells 36 inches square 
in the lock walls, communicating with the 
locks by a small opening at the bottom.” 


It was required that all these indi- 
cators should move in absolute synchro- 
nism with the apparatus they repre- 
sent. For that reason contacts or rat- 
chet mechanism which would have re- 
sulted in a step-by-step action were re- 
garded as inadmissible and _ special 
methods had to be worked out. The 
apparatus consists of a transmitter 
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worked by each machine at the lock 
and a receiver working the correspond- 
ing indicator on the control board. 
Both the transmitters and the receivers 
have a stationary and a rotating part. 

The men in charge of the control 
boards are given full information 
through the agency of red and green 
signals and mechanical indicators re- 
garding the position of affairs in the 
locks. It was thought necessary, how- 
ever, to introduce arrangements which 
should prevent them from moving the 
control switch handles except in the 
order corresponding to a predetermined 
sequence of operation of the lock ma- 
chinery and which should also prevent 
a man in charge of one channel from 
interfering with machinery under the 
jurisdiction of a man in charge of an- 
other channel. For this purpose the 
control switches are provided with an 
elaborate mechanical interlocking sys- 
tem: . : 


“It is essentially a bell-crank mechanism, 
connecting the shaft of the control switch 
through a movable horizontal bar to a 
vertical operating shaft which can or can- 
not move according to the relative posi- 
tions of the interlocking bars and dogs. 
Its action depends mainly on the engage- 
ment of bevel dogs carried on horizontal 
and vertical bars, the movement of a hori- 
zontal bar tending to lift a vertical bar 
by the bevels on the dogs. A horizontal 
bar cannot be moved without raising a 
vertical bar. Thus if at any time a dog 
on a horizontal bar rests against the upper 
end of a dog on a vertical bar, no move- 
ment of the horizontal bar, where the dog 
engages with the vertical bar, can take 
place, and the control handle connected to 
that particular horizontal bar is locked. 
Over 2% miles of interlocking rod are 
employed in the control boards at the 
three locks.” 


. 
Some examples may be given to illus- 
trate the functions of this interlocking 
mechanism: 


“To ensure that a chain fender shall 
always be in the taut or up position to pro- 
tect a closed gate, interlocks prevent the 
chain from being lowered until the adja- 
cent gates have been opened, and the gates 
from being opened until the chain is in the 
raised position. Again the switch con- 
trolling the mitre forcing machine cannot 
be moved unless the gates are closed, and 
while the mitre forcing machine is open 
the rising stem valves of the side wall next 
above or below a gate must be closed— 
that is, the valves above or below a gate 
must remain closed until the gate itself is 
closed, thus preventing the operator from 
causing a current of water round the gates 
while they are open or are being moved 
for opening or closing. Again there are 
elaborate interlockings to safeguard the 
manipulation of the various valves. Thus 
to prevent any possibility of the locks be- 
ing flooded when the valves are in a cer- 
tain position, the rising stem valves of the 
side wall are interlocked with those of 
the middle wall a lock length away. Such 





CURRENT OPINION 


diagonal interlocking when the cylindrical 
valves are open is wanted to prevent the 
flow of water from, say, the upper lock 
by way of a side wall culvert to the mid- 
dle lock, and thence by way of the middle 
wall culvert to the lower lock, with the 
result of flooding the lower lock walls. 
In some cases an interlock can be released 
by means of a Yale key, as, for example, 
when a large vessel is passing through and 
it is necessary for the intermediate gates 
to be thrown open to obtain a 1,000 foot 
level.” 


Gigantic as is the scale upon which 
the machinery of the Panama Canal 
had to be constructed, therefore, noth- 
ing in its operation differs in principle 
from that of an electrically controlled 
switchboard. The energy employed in 
operating the machinery is transmitted 
across the Isthmus by a forty-four- 
thousand volt line. The extent and 
intricacy of the installations may be 
judged from the fact that at Gatun 
Locks there are 218 electrical motors, 
at Pedro Miguel 122 and at Miraflores 
160. Every test has been carried out 
under the most rigorous conditions until 
the practical character and “workabil- 





ity” of the entire mechanism had been 
fully established. Some extra refine- 
ments had to be introduced in the case 
of the water level indicators in order 
to get the required accuracy, but in 
general it may be affirméd that nothing 
in the detail of the locks themselves 
imposes a strain upon the capacity, 
mental or physical, of the men who 
will have,to operate it. 

A model town of concrete houses is 
to be built at Balboa for the operat- 
ing force, writes Farnham Bishop in 
the excellent work on “Panama, Past 
and Present,” which the Century Com- 
pany issues. He adds that at Balboa 
will be the offices of the permanent 
Canal headquarters, and barracks for 
a battalion of marines, who may be 
needed to keep drunken stevedores and 
sailors from breaking up the toy po- 
lice force of Panama City. An anchor- 
age basin is being dredged and lined 
with an elaborate system of concrete 
docks, and the hundreds of acres of 
new land that have been made by fill- 
ing in tidal swamps with earth and 
rock from Culebra Cut will some day 
be covered with warehouses. 











DETAIL OF THE BELL CRANK MECHANISM 


The switch controlling a mitre forcing machine can not be moved unless the gates are closed. 
Again there are various interlockings to safeguard the manipulation of the gigantic valves. 
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SYCHOLOGISTS and alien- 

ists all over the world pay 

great attention to the details 

relative to “materialization” 

set forth by Professor von 
Schrenk-Notzing in a new work on the 
subject of ghosts. This eminent physi- 
cian, who has written important trea- 
tises on criminal psychology and spent 
years in psychical research, seems now 
to have abandoned his impression that 
ghosts are a sort of self-deception or 
the product of an obscure faculty of 
the imagination, a visualization of mere 
thought. His investigations have been 
for some years strictly experimental. 
They were conducted through the me- 
dium of powerful cameras in the pres- 
ence of trained students. Every test 
which the rigidly scientific mind can 
devise seems to have been applied in 
the effort to preclude deception or 
error. As a consequence, Professor 
Schrenk-Notzing reaches the conclu- 
sion that the “phenomena of material- 
ization” are “an objective fact of 
science.” He has to confess, more- 
over, that the cause of these mani- 
festations eludes him. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 
the significance of this confession, ac- 
cording to the noted student of the 
psychic, Professor J. Godfrey Raupert, 
especially when it is borne in mind 
that in Italy a similar work, also from 
the pen of a medical man, seems to con- 
firm all of Professor Schrenk-Notzing’s 
observations. “It will have to be ad- 
mitted, therefore, that for the mind 
which is not hopelessly entangled in 
the net of conventional or constitutional 
skepticism and which will take the 
trouble to study the evidence, the en- 
tire question as to the reality and ob- 
jectivity of these mysterious phenom- 
ena may now be regarded as settled.” 
It would be difficult to this expert in 
such investigation to add to the in- 
trinsic value of the evidence, he de- 
clares, or to produce experimenters 
and authorities of higher standing to 
testify in their favor. It is certain to 
him beyond all doubt that abnormal 
happenings, utterly baffling to science 
and escaping all scientific analysis, take 
place and that these happenings are 
governed by some kind of intelligence 
which would seem to be independent of 
the medium through whom they are 
induced as “psychic phenomena.” That 
science is the last to study and to ac- 
knowledge data known to large groups 
of humbler and “unscientific” inquirers 
for many years past is, perhaps, a small 
matter. To quote our authority’s words 
from the London Chronicle: 


“With that accommodation of memory 
which so often characterizes modern sci- 
entific thought, scientific men will no 


THE PERIL IN THE SPECTER 


TIMIDITY OF MODERN SCIENCE IN THE PRESENCE 
OF THE NEW GHOST 


doubt quietly ignore this fact, and parade 
phenomena of this kind as their own dis- 
ccveries—as the results of their own pa- 
tient investigations. Science, as we all 
know, is at present engaged in perform- 
ing that feat of intellectual gymnastics 
which takes it out of the depths of ma- 
terialism on to the heights of a spiritual- 
istic philosophy, without, however, ac- 
knowledging for a moment that it has 
been hopelessly at sea in the interpreta- 
tion of the world of phenomena, and that 
it has by them led thousands of other 
unwary souls astray. 

“The probability, therefore, unfortu- 
nately is that science is in danger of 
committing similar blunders with respect 
to the phenomena under consideration, 
and that, unless the public are made ac- 
quainted with all the facts of the case, 
still greater evils and misconceptions will 
result from scientific pronouncements. 

“We know from Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
address in Birmingham that, in the inner 
circle of scientific research, the occur- 
rence of certain psychic phenomena is so 
thoroly admitted that the interpretation 
of these phonomena has already begun 
and that that interpretation is in favor 
of the conclusion that the dead are com- 
municating with us. A steadily increas- 
ing number of books and a daily increas- 
ing interest in all forms of occult re- 
search show conclusively which way the 
wind is blowing and what may be expected 
in the immediate future. Modern thought 
is increasingly occupying itself with the 
‘reconstruction of Christian belief’ and 
is steadily reverting to pagan necromantic 
practices.” 


It may, therefore, not be out of place 
to draw attention to a fact in con- 
nection with psychical research which 
is seldom brought to the knowledge of 
the public and which has consequently 
never received any serious attention. 
This fact, as stated by the British in- 
vestigator, is the circumstance that 
science is not telling the whole truth 
about the matter. It is maintaining 
silence in regard to one element attend- 
ing these manifestations which is pos- 
sibly the most significant one of them 
all and which will, in any case, be ad- 
mitted to play an important part in 
their correct interpretation: 


“We hear a great deal about the won- 
derful phenomena of ‘cross-correspond- 
ences, by which, it is maintained, evi- 
dence is being furnished of the operation 
of one mind, independent of and external 
to the experimenters and the medium. 
We hear of wonderful occurrences, mostly 
of a spontaneous character and therefore 
really phenomena of an entirely different 
order. We hear of remarkable spiritistic 
disclosures claiming to show the con- 
tinuity of mind and memory. We hear 
nothing at all about the effects, moral 
and physical, which attend the evocation 
of these phenomena, of the permanent 
undermining of health and character and 
well-being which result from them, and 
of the terrible disorder which the dis- 






closures emanating from this source are 
apt to produce in the social and family 
life. 

“T will not here adduce the statements 


of the older and better-known psychical 


experimenters, altho it may be well to 
mention incidentally that so ardent a 
spiritist as Sir Wm. Barrett was con- 
strained to declare, some vears ago, that 
‘he had observed the steady downward 
course of mediums who sit regularly,’ 
and that so open-minded an investigator 
of the phenomena as Sir Wm. Crookes 


wrote, after his experiments with Home: 
‘I could scarcely doubt that the evolu- 
tion of psychic force is accompanied by 
a drain on vital force.’” 


Among the more scientific students 
of the manifestations is the late Pro- 
fessor Lombroso, who paid attention to 
the effects attending the evocation of 
the phenomena. After the séance, he 
said, the medium is overcome by mor- 
bid sensitiveness, hyperaesthesia, pho- 
tophobia and often by hallucinations 
and delirium, during which she asks 
to be watched from harm. There are 
also serious disturbances of digestion, 
followed by vomiting if she has eaten 
before the séance. There seems to be 
likewise true paralysis of the legs on 
account of which she must be carried 
and undressed by others. These mor- 
bid states may be observed and veri- 
fied in all true mediums. Professor 
Schrenk-Notzing dwells upon this point 
in his own work: 


“While the phenomena under investi- 
gation were in progress, the medium, a 
woman, groaned and trembled. When 
she was restored to normal consciousness 
after the sitting, which lasted for fully 
an hour and a half on this occasion, she 
was in a state of absolute exhaustion. 
The loss of blood sustained by the me- 
dium on this particular occasion was very 
considerable. In addition to her feeling 
of exhaustion was the fact that she spoke 
in a very hoarse voice and coughed a 
great deal. As a general thing it was 
two days before the medium recovered 
from the state of nervous prostration 
induced by the experiences she went 
through.” 


If the average investigator of psychic 
manifestations were not obsessed with 
an idea of proving the continuation of 
personal identity after death, notes our 
commentator, these warnings would be 
understood. Many have brought them- 
selves to believe that the spirits of the 
dead, our departed relatives and friends, 
will avail themselves of means so re- 
pulsive and so disastrous to the living 
in order to furnish evidence of the fact 
that they still exist. Yet can the evo- 
cation of these phenomena be regarded 
as morally lawful and as part of the 
world-order which we believe to be 
governed by wisdom and beneficence? 
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MUST THE WAVE THEORY OF LIGHT BE 


O FIERCE is the controversy 
among physicists on the sub- 
ject of energy as a thing of 
atomic structure that some 
radical revision of contempo- 
rary ideas regarding the nature of ra- 
diation itself seems inevitable to the 
distinguished physicist, Doctor Four- 
nier d’Albe. The problem was raised 
in its present form quite recently at 
the meeting in Birmingham of the 
British Association, since when it tends 
to grow more acute through wide ac- 
ceptance of what is known technically 
as “the theory of quanta.” This theory, 
unless it be deemed as yet nothing 
more than a hypothesis, assumes that 
not only matter but energy itself has 
an atomistic or discontinuous structure, 
particularly when it is flung out into 
space in the form of radiant energy 
or radiation. We are thus apparently 
drifting back to a corpuscular emission 
theory of light that may replace the 
now generally accepted wave theory. 

Professor R. A. Millikan maintains 
in Science that the number of atoms 
and molecules in a given mass of mat- 
ter may now be counted with as much 
certainty and precision as we can at- 
tain in counting the inhabitants of a 
city. With the characteristics of these 
inhabitants we can deal by means of 
the science of statistics and the ad- 
herents of the new atomistic theory of 
radiation would have us apply statis- 
tical methods to an immense range of 
physical investigations. 

However, this hypothesis of “quanta” 
or irreducible and indivisible elements 
of energy is to some noted physicists 
“atomism gone mad.” Professor Four- 
nier d’Albe is less, sweeping. There 
are, he says in London Nature, from 
which we extract his remarks, certain 
undeniable and undoubted facts which 
find their simplest explanation in the 
hypothesis of a “discrete” structure of 
radiant energy: 


“Chief of these is the observed mode of 
transfer of energy from kathode-rays to 
X-rays, and vice versa. Kathode-rays are 
electrons projected with enormous veloci- 
ties. The stoppage of an electron by the 
target in the Rontgen tube generates an 
X-ray pulse. All electrons are stopped 
within a time which is the shorter the 
greater their energy of motion. Hence 
the X-ray pulse generated is ‘thin’ in pro- 
portion as its energy is great. The more 
rapid the kathode-rays, the thinner, 
‘harder, and more penetrating are the X- 
faye: ... 

“These rays are covered by the wave- 
theory of light. The X-ray waves are 
some 10,000 times shorter than the short- 
est ultra-violet light waves known. They 
have, like ordinary light, a wave-length, or 
rather a range of wave-lengths, and the 
energy of every X-ray wave is propor- 
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tional to its frequency, since the thinner 
and ‘harder’ pulses have the smaller wave- 
lengths. 

“But this is not all. When X-rays im- 
pinge on a target, electrons are projected 
from it; they in turn constitute kathode- 
rays. The velocity of these electrons is 
independent of the intensity of the X-ray 
beam. It only depends upon its ‘hardness,’ 
i. e., its frequency, or the reciprocal of its 
wave-length. To put it in the language 
of visible light, the velocity with which 
an electron is expelled from the target de- 
pends not upon the ‘brightness’ of the X- 
rays but solely upon their ‘color,’ apd is 
the greater the more that color tends to- 
wards the ‘blue’ “nd of the spectrum... . 

“The handins of a quantity of energy 
intact from ay to kathode-ray and back 
to X-ray was used to support an atomistic 
view of te X-rays themselves, until it was 
found that the same rules apply to the 
liberation of electrons by ultra-violet light. 
Here arose a dilemma: either ultra-violet 


A CHAMPION OF THE 
Sir William Crookes is one of the great 


light itself (and probably all radiation) is 
atomic, or there is some mechanism by 
which radiant energy can be absorbed un- 
til a definite quantity (proportiona! to the 
frequency) is accumulated, whereupon an 
electron is expelled. The remarkable thing 
is that this energy of the electron is actu- 
ally derived from the light, so that the 
latter does not simply liberate internal 
energy by some sort of ‘trigger’ action.” 


All this might not have insured a 
hearing for an atomistic hypothesis of 
energy had not Professor Max Planck, 
of Berlin University, put forward a 
theory of radiation based upon quite 
other considerations, which also in- 
volved an atomic structure of energy, 
at least when radiated. He was en- 
deavoring to explain the experimental 
fact that the total heat of all wave- 
lengths radiated by a black body—not 
a blackened body but the “ideal” black 





WAVE THEORY OF LIGHT 


physicists whose devices have enabled the modern 


world to penetrate the mysteries of spectroscopy and radiant matter, his results so far con- 
firming the wave theory of light which some scientists suspect to be superseded. 
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WE ARE EACH MANY PERSONS—NOT ONE 


represented, say, by the mouth of a 
deep cave—is proportional to the fourth 
power of its absolute temperature. He 
found that no formula completely rep- 
resenting the relation between the fre- 
quency and the amount of energy as- 
sociated with it could be written down 
unless the energy was flung out by each 
molecular radiator in definite amounts 
or “quanta” proportional to the frequen- 
cy—that is inversely proportional to 
the wave-length. This immediately ac- 
counted for the fact that as a body 
grows hotter it passes from the “red” 


heat to the “white” heat—that is to- 
wards higher frequencies—until, when 
we reach the temperature of the sun, 
the maximum energy is well within the 
visible spectrum. This seems confirmed 
by recent experiments of Sir William 
Crookes. The actual magnitude of the 
supposed “quanta” is excessively small. 
Such is the marvelous sensitiveness of 
the eye, however, that it can detect 
light, say, from a star of the sixth 
niagnitude, when the amount of energy 
passing through the pupil is only some 
300 or 400 quanta per second. 
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“What, then, is the mechanism of this 
radiation by quanta? Are we to suppose 
that it resembles the sound waves pro- 
ceeding from the incessant but irregular 
rifle fire of a large army, in which each 
soldier gradually accumulates sufficient 
powder to fire his shot? Or is it atomistic, 
like the bullets? Or must we fall back 
upon Sir J. J. Thomson's bold but rather 
appalling conception of a gigantic web of 
countless threads pervading the universe, 
in which each thread connects a positive 
and a negative electric atom, and bears its 
trembling message along with the speed of 
light in a single direction?” 


MULTIPLE PERSONALITY AS A NORMAL CONDITION 


OF HUMAN 


ANY psychologists have dis- 
seminated the idea that mul- 
tiple personality is a form 
of mental disease. A man 
whose consciousness is split 

up into two or more “consciousnesses,” 
so that he lives a double or triple life, 
forgetting in one state who he is in 
another, is assumed to require a cure. 
Now all this presents to that distin- 
guished English psychologist, scientist 
and educator, Miss Hoskyns Abrahall, 
a fundamental error not only in psy- 
chology but in biology too. Multiple 
personality to her is the normal state. 
Modern man has lost or has failed duly 
to develop the faculty of varying his 
consciousness—that is all. 

Biologically, declares this brilliant 
student, whose theories are attracting 
much attention abroad, multiple per- 
sonality can be readily explained. At 
the same time the explanation furnished 
by biology, though a helpful one, is yet 
an external one only. The explana- 
tion from within is still beyond us. 
Miss Abrahall, writing in the London 
Athenaeum, suggests considering living 
matter in what, from her point of view 
is its very beginning. Professor Leh- 
mann affirms that there is no line to be 
drawn between living and not-living 
matter. He has at any rate shown 
conclusively, Miss Abrahall thinks, 
that all living things are crystals in a 
colloid form, the difference between the 
perfect crystal and the colloid being 
that the former is symmetrical while 
the latter is not so. All living things 
are colloid. 

What are we to say of Personality? 
Is the amoeba—the essential primor- 
dial cell—the physiological unit of me- 
tazoic life? Professor Haeckel has ex- 
pressed the opinion that where such 
cells as amoebae are built up into tis- 
sues, into bodies, they have each a 
separate psychical entity or mental ex- 
istence, a separate thinking part, a 
“soul.” Perhaps also from this point 
of view the exquisite beauty of the 
shapes of the cases which numerous 


cellular organisms form for themselves 
has not been sufficiently considered. 
These marvelously perfect structures 
are somehow the work of the specks 
of protoplasm which inhabit them— 
that is, they express or bear witness to 
definite, real powers within that pro- 
toplasm. They represent a satisfac- 
tion, an attainment. Let us consider 
for a moment one or two of the sim- 
pler instances of organisms made up of 
“persons” which, taken separately, re- 
semble amoeba: 


“One of the most beautiful is Volvox, 
a fiftieth of an inch in diameter, a per- 
fectly spherical sac, the center of which 
is occupied by a glass-like substance (hya- 
line protoplasm), while around it, en- 
closing the whole ball, is a network 
formed of cells and filaments. Each 
member of the network projects into the 
water, through the thin enclosing pellicle, 
two little filaments, whose motion enables 
the ball as a whole to whirl through the 
water; and each of these cells carries also 
a red spot which, so far as can be made 
out, responds to light—that is, is virtually 
an eye, so that it may be said the creature 
has eyes all round it. It progresses with 
a peculiar revolving movement—with no 
jar, or shake, or shock. Frequently the 
sphere contains several ‘daughter’ spheres, 
derived from the net, and these again 
‘granddaughter spheres, all embedded in 
the common jelly. At the moment when 
a ‘daughter sphere’ is ready it floats out 
from the net: its inner portion expands, 
the filaments extend themselves, the eyes 
appear: anothes ‘person of persons’ has 
acisen. In the sexual generation there 
are in one and the same sphere male and 
female persons. The females are simply 
longer than the members of the net, but 
as many as 128 males may proceed from 
one mother-cell. By the union of the 
male and female ‘persons’ and successive 
division into 2, 4, 8, 16, and so on, a 
young Volvox arises. . 

“In Physophora there are (1) a float, 
by which the whole colony is buoyed in 
the water; (2) swimming bells, or ‘per- 
sons’; (3) leaf-like ‘persons’; (4) feed- 
ing ‘persons, armed with a battery of 
thread cells; and then buds which are 
not only ‘persons,’ but, bearing the po- 
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tentiality of becoming ‘persons’ of ‘per- 
sons, are able to float off and start a 
new organism which repeats that of the 
parent.” 


In another allied form we have again 
the floating “person,” the alimentary 
and stinging “persons” and also pump- 
ing “persons.” The use of the word 
“person” for the particular organisms 
we are now considering is usual among 
biologists in referring to these mem- 
bers of colonies. To those who may 
like to reflect on instances of combi- 
nations of “persons” kindred to these, 
Miss Abrahall suggests the segmenting 
asexual “person,” the parent form of 
jelly-fish, with its series of similar 
“persons” appearing together, like an 
interval in music, or others such as the 
sea urchins, with successive persons as 
the notes in a melody. Meanwhile we 
may pass on to multiple personalities 
at a somewhat higher level, so to speak, 
which evolve from one another accord- 
ing to different principles. There are 
in the first place combinations of “per- 
sons,” themselves multiple, in an elén- 
gated series of which any member may 
be nipped off and presently reproduce 
the whole series. A good instance of 
this is the tapeworm, which may grow 
to a length of six feet, the whole or- 
ganization of which consists of a series 
of like members set end to end, each 
of the same length and provided with 
all that is necessary for reproduction 
and with the power of growing any 
subordinate part rendered necessary by 
its severance from the whole. Poten- 
tially a multitude of “persons” such as 
forms the whole is contained within 
each several part. 

A deeply significant series of combi- 
nations on a somewhat different prin- 
ciple may, however, be illustrated by 
the ant-lion: 


“This insect lives in a hole in sand, 
buried, with only its jaws free. Crea- 
tures crawling along the sand slide down 
into the hole, and the ant-lion grasps 
them in its jaws and -devours them. It 
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is a carnivorous, voracious animal. But 
the ant-lion is in reality a larva; the 
imago, the perfected form, is a beautiful 
gauzy-winged fly which feeds on nectar 
and floats in air. Nevertheless, the ‘per- 
son’ of the fly is present within the ant- 
lion. 

“Yet another type of what I have called 
‘a person of persons’ is the hive. The 
bees—the many ‘virgin’ worker bees, the 
drones, the single queen—are persons be- 
longing to one whole, but not, like the 
‘persons’ of Siphonophora, joined phys- 
ically on to one visible stock. Yet they 
work together as a_ single individual, 
whereof the queen is the ruling perso- 
nality.” 


The distinguished lady scientist next 
considers two well-known forms whose 
very familiarity may help her, she 
thinks, to make her next point more 
clearly—the butterfly and the frog: 


“In both of these the change from 
one personality—from one mask, we may 
say to the next—is of a kind that we 
should consider startling if we did not 
know it so well as almost to think noth- 
ing of it. Consider for a moment the 
inert egg; the voracious caterpillar; the 
still chrysalis, never eating; the butterfly. 
About the chrysalis stage—in its with- 
drawal of the creature from the outside 
world, in its comparatively greater help- 
lessness, in the destruction and rebuilding 
of tissue going on within it—there is 
something not identical with but to a cer- 
tain extent analogous to the states which 
we describe as disease, illness. The same 
remark may apply with greater force to 
the change from the tadpole into the frog. 
The tadpole undergoes this development 
at the expense of what, viewed apart 
from the end at which it arrives, could 
only be considered serious illness. The 
whole organism is disintegrated and built 
up again. The tail is lost, absorbed by 
the white blood corpuscles; the gills are 
drawn in and absorbed. Amid destruc- 
tion here, rearrangement there, preserva- 
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tion of old tissues here, emergence of 
new characters there—out of what we 
cannot but believe must be discomfort, 
of what may be at some moments acute 
suffering—at any rate out of a condition 
which has obvious analogies with patho- 
logical conditions — emerges the adult 
form, the final disposition of personality, 
the new ‘person’—implicit once, now 
dominant. This ought to suggest many 
lines of thought as to the relation be- 
tween the phenomena of disease and its 
possible significance as operating a change 
of personality.” 


Again, it constantly happens that one 
among the many “persons” latent be- 
hind the general mask comes to the 
front, is for a time manifest or even 
dominant, then sinks back into latency. 
Something of this kind is the true ex- 
planation of the remarkable changes 
which take place in the progress to- 
wards adult life in, let us say, birds, 
where often the downy chicks are in 
almost every possible particular widely 
different from the full-grown form. 
But perhaps the most striking instance 
of this among birds is the hoatzin, 
which begins life, after hatching out, 
by climbing trees with a pair of hands. 
Full grown it flies and no longer uses 
its hands. We consider this a modern 
survival from ancient times. It is also 
worth while to look upon it as evidence 
for the presence in that organism—in- 
deed, in birds as a class—of a climbing 
“person” provided with hands which, 
failing the right conditions for the de- 
velopment of the flying “persons,” with 
wings, that is to say, might have’ es- 
tablished itself as the predominant fac- 
tor in the mask. 

Personality, therefore, is either a 
shifting or a series of changes in re- 
lations resulting in the domination at 
different times of the different persons 
behind the external mask. This is the 








true nature of growth, its very essence. 
Every child you look at is, beneath the 
visible skin, the scene of a constant 
movement and interchange of parts: 


“Thus, to take one easy example, in an 
early stage of development the diaphragm 
is up near the neck. As growth proceeds 
it descends, altering its angle also as it 
moves. During the same period the 
giands are all altering; some arise (dif- 
ferent persons with their different fer- 
ments), and presently disappear. Others 
establish themselves but go through dif- 
ferent stages and appear at one time 
cominant, at another subordinate, in re- 
lation to the whole. All the characteristic 
behavior of children, in its liveliness and 
variety, is the outward indication of the 
rise and activity of these different per- 
sons. We need to watch children very 
carefully in regard to this, noting the 
‘persons’ to be restrained and those to be 
encouraged. Many a man is a murderer 
because of the untoward thwarting—or, 
on the other hand, it may be because of 
the equally untoward liberty of action— 
of an inner ‘person.’ Many a poet never 
appears, many a genius never flowers, 
because the ‘person within the person’ 
which carried the promise had no op- 
portunity for revealing himself... . 

“With us the study is almost exclusively 
pathological. Among the ancients—and 
I mean by these the peoples unknown to 
history whose science and traditions come 
within our horizon most clearly through 
the Orientals and Egyptians — multiple 
personality was recognized as a normal 
condition of human existence; and I may 
mention in passing the significant fact 
that the Egyptians imputed at least ten 
persons to every human being. From the 
point of view of modern biological 
science the problems of human _ perso- 
nality will, I believe, only be elucidated 
when we get the cooperation of workers 
in many fields of biology: bio-chemists, 
bio-physicists, anthropologists, mathemati- 
cians, linguists, poets, artists, and es- 
pecially educationalists.” 


HAS THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEW SUBMARINE MADE 
THE BIG BATTLESHIP OBSOLETE? 


O OTHER controversy among 
naval experts within the 
memory of living authorities 
on sea power equals in im- 
portance, according to the 

organ of the French shipbuilding in- 
terests, the dispute relative to the al- 
leged futility of Dreadnoughts. A 
revolutionary state of mind in admi- 
ralty circles was brought about by Sir 
Percy Scott when he advanced his rea- 
sons the other day for pronouncing bat- 
tleships obsolete. Admiral Sir Percy 


Scott is a naval officer who, says the 
London Times, has not only shown 
himself on several occasions able to 
think ahead of his contemporaries but 
has made good his prophecies. To him 
England owed the presence of the 
naval guns at Ladysmith which saved 


the situation, which, indeed, saved 
South Africa for the British Empire. 
He it was, adds our authority, who 
made possible the advance in marksman- 
ship with heavy guns which has been 
such an important feature in naval 
efficiency in recent years. To him, too, 
it is due that the British navy was 
provided with a “director” which has 
enormously increased the possibilities 
of hitting at long ranges and enables 
broadside salvo firing to be carried on 
with a precision before unknown. 
Everything he has done to enhance 
the value of the gun is rendered use- 
less, Sir Percy Scott now tells the 
world, by the advent of the latest type 
of submarine, a vessel which has for 
its principal weapon the torpedo. Bat- 
tleships, and indeed all vessels which 


have not the quality of submersion, are 
to become superannuated and mean- 
ingless. Dreadnoughts and_ super- 
Dreadnoughts are doomed because they 
can no longer be safe from the subs 
marine at sea nor find security in har- 
bor. On the ocean as in narrow waters 
they are at the mercy of the submers- 
ible torpedo carrier. Sir Percy Scott 
goes still further in his forecast of 
the future. Assuming that submarine 
can not fight submarine, he sees the 
end of sea warfare altogether. Neither 
numbers nor skill are to avail. Noth- 
ing will live afloat, for, if opposed na- 
tions have provided themselves with a 
sufficiency of submarines, they can de- 
stroy everything which can not hide 
from these vessels below the surface. 
The position will apparentiy hecome 
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one of the greatest disadvantage to 
the nation which depends for its ex- 
istence upon water-borne supplies. In- 
deed, the only obvious benefit which 
the British islands will derive from 
the change, to say nothing of Japan, 
is the removal of all fear of invasion, 
seeing that, if battleships and cruisers 
can not cross waters infested with 
submarines, neither can transports 
bearing troops. Sir Percy Scott, too, 
brings the serious charge against those 
in authority in the great naval admin- 
istrations of the powers of wasting 
money on big battleships that will be 
unable to fight. It is for them, he 
suggests, to defend what they are do- 
ing by explaining what part the big 
battleship will play in naval war, how 
she can be made safe from destruction 
by the submarine at sea or in port and 
how her situation is to be kept secret 
from aircraft. To quote his words 
further from the London Standard: 


“The Navy will be entirely changed; 
naval officers will no longer live on the 
sea, but either above it or under it, and 
the strain on their system and nerves will 
be so great that a very lengthy period of 
service will not be advisable; it will be 
a Navy of youth, for we shall require 
nothing but boldness and daring. 

“In war time the scouting aeroplanes 
will always be high above on the look-out, 
and the submarines in constant readiness, 
as are the engines at a fire station. If 
an enemy is sighted, the gong sounds and 
the leash of a flotilla of submarines will 
be slipped. Whether it be night or day, 
fine or rough, they must go out to search 
for their quarry: if they find her, she is 
doomed, and they give no quarter; they 
cannot board her and take her as a prize, 
as in the olden days; they only wait till 
she sinks, then return home without even 
knowing the number of human beings 
that they have sent to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

“Will any battleship expose herself to 
such a dead certainty of destruction? ! 
say, No. 

“Not only is the open sea unsafe; a 
battleship is not immune from attack even 
in a closed harbor, for the so-called pro- 
tecting boom at the entrance can easily 
be blown up. With a flotilla of sub- 
marines commanded by dashing young of- 
ficers, of whom we have plenty, I would 
undertake to get through any boom into 
any harbor, and sink or materially dam- 
age all the ships in that harbor. 

“If a battleship is not safe either on 
the high seas or in harbor, what is the 
use of a battleship?” 


The truth is, according to this naval 
expert, that the importance of the sub- 
marine in its Iatest form has been in- 
adequately appreciated by the naval 
officers of the world, trained, as they 
have been, in a totally different con- 
ception of what a fighting ship ought 
to be and to do. Yet, as the motor 
vehicle has driven the horse from his 
former supremacy on the road, the 
submarine has routed the Dreadnought 
on the high seas. The functions of a 
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have not a capacity for submersion, are to 


become obsolete, being doomed through their inability to find refuge from the characteristic 


projectile here illustrated. 


ship of war, it should be remembered, 
are these: 
Defensively : 

1. To attack ships that come to bom- 
bard our ports. 

2. To attack ships that come to block- 
ade us. 

3. To attack ships convoying a land- 
ing party. 

4. To attack the enemy’s fleet. 

5. To attack ships interfering with 
our commerce. 
Offensively : 

1. To bombard an enemy’s ports. 
To blockade an enemy. 
To convoy a landing party. 
To attack the enemy’s fleet. 

5. To attack the enemy’s commerce. 

The submarine, Sir Percy goes on 
to say, renders 1, 2 and 3 impossible, 
as no man-of-war will dare to come 
even within sight of a coast that is 
adequately protected by submarines. 

The fourth function is to attack an 
enemy’s fleet, but there will be no fleet 
to attack, as it will not be safe for 
a fleet to put to sea. This has been 
demonstrated in all recent maneuvers 
both at home and abroad where sub- 
marines have been employed, and the 
demonstration should have made us 
realize that, now that submarines have 
come in, battleships are of no use 
either for defensive or offensive pur- 
poses, and, consequently, building any 
more in 1914 will be a misuse of money. 

There are, however, one or two 
points vital to the supremacy of the 
submarine of which naval experts who 
disagree with Sir Percy Scott make 
much. The human element must al- 
ways be a supreme factor in subma- 
rine work, says Rear-Admiral R. H. 
Bacon, who is Britain’s greatest au- 
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thority on the torpedo in naval war- 
fare. Most captains, he writes in the 
London Times, find difficulty in han- 
dling a ship from the restricted area 
of the conning tower surrounded by a 
staff. Imagine the factor by which 
such difficulty is increased when han- 
dling a boat from the eye-piece of a 
periscope with no assistance but your 
single brain to assess the movements 
and probable maneuvers of your en- 
emy. Again, the qualities demanded 
of a first-rate captain of a submarine 
are extraordinary to the verge of ge- 
nius. Some captains of a battleship 
tower above their fellows in the prac- 
tical handling of a ship and in appre- 
ciation of naval operations. This ele- 
ment is intensified in submarine work 
and the achievements of the best must 
not be confounded with the probable 
performance of the average officer: 


“The present submarine, altho a bril- 
liant product, has probably only the sea- 
keeping qualities of the 125-foot torpedo 
boat. 

“Those of us who have kept the sea 
in those boats would hardly venture to 
recommend the abolition of the battle- 
ship if we were restricted to the sub- 
merged speed of the present submarine, 
even if these torpedo-boats were invested 
with the present degree of invisibility of 
the submarine boat. 

“Operations are so simple on paper with- 
out sea conditions to contend with.... 
Let us, however, realize fully that sub- 
marine boats will undoubtedly exercize a 
vast influence on naval operations, both 
tactical and strategical, in the future. The 
extent can at present only be a matter 
of surmise, but it would be more than 
rash to assume that their success will be 
such as to lead to the disappearance of 
the fighting ship in the near future.” 
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GROWTH OF THE MOHAMMEDAN FEMINIST 
MOVEMENT IN TURKEY 


OST remarkable as a phase 

of the feminist movement 

is the awakening of Mo- 

hammedan women in Tur- 

key. They have recently 
organized a “Society for the Defence 
of the Rights of Women.” Its official 
organ, Woman's World (Kadinlar 
Dunyassi), is edited by Mohammedan 
women and published weekly at Con- 
stantinople. The aims of the society 
are: 


1. To transform the outdoor costume of 
Turkish women. 

2. To ameliorate the rules of marriage 
according to the exigencies of common 
sense. 

3. To fortify woman in the home. 

4. To render mothers capable of bring- 

- ing up their children according to the 
principles of modern pedagogy. 

5. To initiate Turkish women into life 
in society. 

6. To encourage women to earn their 
own living by their own work, and to find 
them work in order to remedy the present 
evils. 

7. To open women’s schools in order to 
give to young Turkish girls an education 
suited to the needs of their country; and 
to improve those schools already existing. 


Such a program, it is pointed out, 
substitutes for the traditional feminine 
policy of evasion, intrigue and cun- 
ning, positive demands for changes in 
old Mohammedan law and custom. 
Further, the last two constructive items 
show that the Turkish women have 
grasped the essential idea of economic 
independence and intellectual training. 

This we learn from a survey of the 
movement by Ellen Deborah Ellis and 
Florence Palmer, of the American Col- 
lege for Girls, Constantinople, in the 
Contemporary Review. They remark 
that the more liberal Turkish news- 
papers are introducing special articles 
on questions affecting woman and her 
social and economic life and reports 
of the part individual Mohammedan 
women are taking in affairs of city 
and country. Just now the Turkish 
press is eagerly discussing opportu- 
nities for medical training, so back- 
ward in Turkey owing to the seclusion 
of women. The need of trained nurses 
was made plain by the Turco-Balkan 
war, and the Society of The Red Cres- 
cent, whose president is Princess Nimet, 


has actively enlisted many Moham- 
medan women in the matter. 

The Minister of Public Instruction 
has stated: 


“The Turkish Government is now con- 
stantly endeavoring to extend and to per- 
fect the instruction given to girls and to 
fit it to the progress and civilization of the 
present century—in fact, to modernize it 
completely. It is with this aim that it 
has been decided to establish numerous 
lycées, normal schools for teachers, and 
schools for domestic training. The Gov- 
ernment is working in every way for the 
intellectual and moral development of the 
future wives-and mothers of Turkey.” 


Before the Constitution was adopted, 
little attention was paid to the educa- 
tion of girls, but reform is now actually 
in progress: 


“Mohammedan girls went to the mosque 
schools until they were about twelve years 
old; or they could attend the lowest 
grades of the Government schools, where 
they learned reading, writing, embroidery, 
a little arithmetic and the Koran. The 
daughters of a few well-to-do families 
were taught at home by foreign gov- 
ernesses, but their instruction consisted 
chiefly in needlework, music, drawing and 
painting, and French. The new régime is 
attempting to remodel the schools for girls 
as well as those for boys, and many steps 
have already been taken to raise the 
grade of the schools to which girls are 
admitted. ...In general it may be said 
that the course offered by the Govern- 
ment for girls includes three years in the 
Ipdidayé or kindergarten and primary 
grades, and three years in the Rushdié 
or secondary grades. Outside Constanti- 
nople this is all the public education fur- 
nished for girls. In Constantinople there 
are three higher schools, one the ‘Sultanié,’ 
which furnishes a further course of liberal 
instruction, the second the ‘Dar-ul-Mouali- 
mat,’ intended for the training of teachers, 
and the third the ‘Senayé,’ or Professional 
School for Girls.” 


Concerning the higher schools we 
note the following particulars: 


A great innovation is the appointment 
of a Mohammedan woman as teacher of 
gymnastics in the Sultanié. 

The Dar-ul-Moualimat, inefficient un- 
der the Hamidian régime, has been thoroly 
reorganized, is now conducted by an effi- 
cient Swiss woman with a Turkish co- 
principal, under a member of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. It has 143 students 


from various parts of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Owing to the presence of men 
teachers, the pupils are required to remain 
veiled during all hours of the day. A 
woman is exclusively employed for the 
required student ceremony of ablution 
and prayer five times daily. 

The Professional School for Girls was 
established in Stamboul last autumn under 


the direction of a Belgian woman, to give - 


to young girls preparation for social 
duties and fit them, if necessary, to earn 
their own living. Within two months 570 
had enrolled and no more could be ac- 
commodated. 


The Contemporary writers report 
that there are now at the American 
College for Girls at ‘Constantinople 
eight students supported by the Gov- 
ernment, and pledged to several years 
of service in the Government schools. 
Thirty-five girls in all are being edu- 
cated by the Turkish Government in 
schools in Europe and in the American 
College. In addition, the Government 
has recently sent several Moham- 
medan women to Switzerland to study 
drawing and methods of teaching. The 
most conclusive evidence, however, of 
the slow but sure breaking down of 
prejudice against freedom and educa- 
tion of women is seen in the opening 
of the doors of the Dar-ul-Finoun, 
Imperial University, in Stamboul, to 
women : 


“Within the short time already elapsed 
fully 200 women have been in attendance. 
At present, as a beginning, the character 
of the work is that of University Exten- 
sion, and no regular registration is re- 
quired; but the University plans to ar- 
range a regular program which all who 
are enrolled must follow, and to impose 
a specific entrance requirement. The 
lectures now offered are in pedagogy, 
hygiene, domestic economy, science, ‘the 
rights of women, and history. The 
courses are given by the University pro- 
fessors, and by prominent specialists. One 
of the buildings of the University is de- 
voted to this use in the afternoons, the 
classes being put at this time in order to 
allow women who may be busied with 
domestic duties in the morning, to attend. 
Separate classes are, of course, arranged 
for the women, according to .the usage 
of the country. Promise is made, also, 
that women shall soon be admitted to 
courses in the Medical School.” 


As a movement of protest the Turk- 
ish feminist outcry is chiefly against 
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the veil and polygamy. Vahan Car- 
dashian recently interviewed the edi- 
tors of the Woman’s World, in the 
presence of the husband of one of 
them, which he describes, in Travel, 
as an unprecedented and _tradition- 
smashing experience. Three lines of 
the work of the Woman’s Association 
were thus defined to him: 


“First. It will prepare several cos- 
tumes in different fashions, free from 
ornament or any objectionable features, 
entirely in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Koran and submit them to 
the government for its approval. In these 
proposed costumes the veil shall be dis- 
carded, because the Koran does not re- 
quire it, and the shawl will be so modified 
as to render it both serviceable and grace- 
ful. 

“Second. Within the limits of our 
means we will open workshops for our 
women, found schools wherein to teach 
useful trades and arts and secure employ- 
ment for our women in those branches of 
commerce and industry where women are 
employed. 

“Third. The Association will establish 
schools for women, publish newspapers 
and periodicals, arrange lecture courses 
and resort to all other means and agencies 





T WILL not do to lie about re- 
ligion to boys or girls; they 
quickly detect insincerity and un- 
truth in us. All those changes 
which we desire to bring about in 

the souls of the children we must bring 
about in our own souls. Hence the 
importance of clarifying our concep- 
tion of religion and its relation to edu- 
cation. From long and ripened expe- 
rience as headmaster of a boys’ school, 
C. Hanford Henderson leads us de- 
lightfully to consideration of the mod- 
ern religious problem in his new vol- 
ume “What It Is to be Educated?” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). He 
thinks that education, “instead of 
fighting shy of religion and economics, 
as our public school education is taught 
to do,” must in reality build itself upon 
these as the only sure foundation. “It 
is an affair of spirit and body and can 
only be fundamentally sound when it 
deals with spirit and body with thoro- 
going sincerity and intelligence.” 
Religion, according to this teacher, 
is an attitude toward life, not synony- 
mous with either belief or action but 
rather the dominant note of the spirit 
which determines belief and action. 
Dogma is a theory of spiritual life, 
tentative, hypothetical, useful, but the 
servant not the master of religious life. 
“Deeper than any particular belief is 
that universal religion which is not a 
creed, not a barrier, but the inner pos- 





A BOY’S CONTINUAL QUEST FOR GOD 


to bring about moral, mental and physical 
development.” 


Belkis Hanum, spokeswoman, pro- 
ceeded to say that “the veil engages 
the most important part of the pro- 
gram because with it we cannot asso- 
ciate with men in the fashion our 
western sisters do.” 


“A prominent Turkish writer claims 
that the veil is no handicap to progress, 
because in the home and in the school, 
where a woman talks, reads and studies, 
it is not used; but on the boat, in the 
street, in public places, where it is used, 
no particular loss can be suffered by it. 
This writer does not seem to able 
to understand that if a woman is not per- 
mitted to talk to a man, there is no cur- 
rent of opinions and feelings between 
them, and therefore they cannot render 
to each other those mutual services Na- 
ture has ordained. A woman with a veil 
cannot develop individuality and bring out 
her best possibilities and powers. We are 
disarmed of our most effective weapon 
with which to do the battle of life. A 
woman with the veil cannot become a 
ticket agent, a sales girl, a typewriter or 
a telephone operator. By the way, for the 
first time in our history, we secured em- 
ployment for seven Turkish girls in the 
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THE MODERN BOY’S APPROACH TO 


RELIGION 


session of every human heart, the im- 
pulse to serve others and purify the 
self. This is what we mean when we 
say that education to be valid must be 
founded upon religion.” 

Concretely Mr. Henderson’s suggest- 
ive list of spiritual qualities that a 
well-equipped boy of fourteen ought to 
possess comprises: 


Individual Qualities Social Qualities 


Imagination Affection 
Initiative Manners 
Sincerity Justice 
Truthfulness Helpfulness 
Serenity Unselfishness 
Concentration 

Thoroness 

Courage 

Reverence 


Sense of Honor 
Lack of Self-Consciousness 


When it comes to the boy’s problem 
of choosing a life-work, what shall the 
teacher say of the profession of the 
ministry? Put yourself, advises Mr. 
Henderson, in the place of the earnest, 
purposeful boy, educated in that mo- 
rality which regards each man as a re- 
sponsible regent of Deity and each act 
a creative movement: 


“Looking at the ministry in this open- 
eyed, unprejudiced fashion, a religious, 
educated boy will see at once that in the 
rigid denominations of every faith, the 
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telephone exchange. This is a humble 
but excellent beginning. We maintain that 
the veil is not only a silly anachronism 
but it is an insult to the intelligence and 
reliability of the Turkish women; it also 
reflects discreditably upon the moral and 
mental make-up of our men. Vet! and 
shawl must go!” 


Polygamy, she added, is another pe- 
culiar practice in the Mohammedan 
social system in which the western 
world is interested: 


“As the veil is a badge of inferiority 
and slavery, polygamy is a moral 
monstrosity. Unfortunately, however, po- 
lygamy is not a custom—it is a part of 
the Koranic law. The use of the veil 
is a custom only. Do we women like 
the practice of polygamy? Most decidedly 
not. It is far more shocking than the 
veil. It stamps the woman as an inferior 
sort of creature and the man as an animal 
Our women and men have the same feel- 
ings and emotions as the women and men 
of the western world. But it takes time 
fo abolish a fundamental part of a relt- 
gion. Polygamy to-day, particularly among 
the Moslems of Turkey, is practiced to a 
very limited extent. We believe that edu- 
cation and civilization will further de- 
crease, and finally end, its rule.” 
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profession is clearly impossible, for it 
controverts the first essential principle of 
his life, the continuous search for the 
truth, the continuous effort to know God. 
The great churches in America, Catholic 
and Protestant alike, have found the 
truth, and the first requirement for en- 
trance to their priesthoods is that a man 
shall subscribe unreservedly to this truth, 
and shall promise with very solemn oaths 
loyally to uphold it, and to defend it 
against change. In my own beautiful 
Church, he must believe the Creed, formu- 
lated in 325, and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
promulgated in 1563. These are impressive 
and important documents, for they pro- 
claim what some of the Church Fathers 
at a given date believed; but the attempt 
to impose their literal acceptance upon 
the present hour is the impossible task of 
attempting to stop the creative onflow of 
time. Any church with a definite, specific 
creed is impossible to a modern religious 
boy. He cannot promise to believe any- 
thing, for belief is spontaneous, flexible, 
expansive; and when he starts out to 
know God, he must be ready to travel 
wherever the «est leads him.” 


The idea of a fixed belief, continues 
Mr. Henderson, “belongs to the old 
order of things, the old habit of in- 
terfering with persons who are prop- 
erly free, the old academic passion for 
defining things which are indefinable.” 
But the old order is passing. For the 
best spirits of the time it has already 
passed. It has no part in that newer 
morality which accepts genuine nov- 
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elty, genuine creation, genuine respon- 
sibility. If the Church accepts the 
new insight appearing under the name 
of Modernism, and becomes the sanc- 
tuary of those who in freedom seek 
God, she has before her a new and 
splendid life. Rejecting it, Mr. Hen- 
derson believes the Church is doomed 
to be beneficently outgrown. 

“An educated boy of twenty-one of 
average ability,” proceeds this teacher, 
“who reads that very practical reli- 
gious tract, the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
with the same care that he would be- 
stow upon any philosophical essay, will 
easily discover the antithesis between 
being a Christian and being a Church- 


man”: 


“In that telling allegory of the Last 
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Judgment, where Lord Jesus states in the 
plainest of language his own idea of the 
way of salvation, he summons the naked 
human soul to judgment, and proposes 
but one test, the universal test of service. 
In the face of human need,—of hunger, 
thirst, loneliness, nakedness, sickness, im- 
prisonment,—how did a man_ behave? 


- Four times this homely list is repeated, 


and the effect is extraordinary. There is 
no question of metaphysical belief, not 
even, as I have already pointed out, 
whether you believe in God. But the 
Church makes salvation depend upon 
metaphysical belief. A boy would thus 
find himself in this very curious dilemma, 
that if he could, by the help of some intel- 
lectual sleeping-powder, accept the idea 
of a fixed belief, even then he could only 
become a Christian minister by ceasing 
to be a Christian. A Christian may, of 
course, accept all the dogmas of his Church, 








A PLEA FOR .THE CONSERVATION 
SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


ACH people should worship 

God primarily as the Redeem- 

ing Power among themselves. 

As the indwelling moral ge- 

nius of the Jewish people, the 

will of the race to fulfill innate des- 
tiny, was the reality the Jews called 
Jahweh, their God, so the moral des- 
tiny of America, foreshadowed in his- 
tory and opportunity, must be regarded 
by Americans as the living and im- 
manent presence of God. “To con- 
serve and develop the sense of the re- 
ality, the potency, the pressure and 
power of those principles and ideals 
which have emerged in the history of 
the American people as manifestations 
of its essential and unique moral ge- 
nius” is the conservation of spiritual 
resources for which Stanton Coit pleads 
in his new book, “The Soul of the 
American People” (Macmillan Com- 
pany). It is our duty, he thinks, to 
deify the Moral Genius of the United 
States. In our National Ideals of De- 
mocracy we get our revelation of God. 
Dr. Coit was a pioneer university 
settlement worker in New York. He 
is now president of the West London 
Ethical Society in England. The most 
significant lesson of universal history, 
he declares, is the identity of religion, 
in all its great epochs, with the higher 
patriotism. “It is clear that religion, 
whenever it has been creative and 
beneficent, has been identical with pa- 
triotism. God has always been the in- 
dwelling moral genius of the people, 
the Holy Ghost has always been the 
socializing power that quickens indi- 
vidual men and women into glad self- 
sacrifice and service for the good of 
‘the whole group to which they belong.” 
The “state of mind” which is Amer- 
ica, Dr. Coit contends, “is a perma- 
nent creative spirit, giving unity of 





vision, a sympathetic understanding, 
and comradeship of will to all dwellers 
on American soil.” It has set on fire 
the proletariat of all the nations of the 
world. Constant teaching of every 
schoolboy as well as of adults that their 
country is free stores up a dynamic of 
liberty that will prove irresistible when 
once it strikes consciously against eco- 
nomic inequalities of opportunity. The 
doctrine which is seen to be false to 
the facts will make itself true. 

“The hope of America, even as an 
economic and biological factor in the 
world’s history, will be henceforth de- 
pendent upon the recognition of her- 
self as a spiritual organism which is 
to be jealously and unceasingly guarded 
against influences from within and 
without that might lower her stand- 
ards, corrupt the people’s taste, bias 
their judgment, and weaken or side- 
track the general will of the nation.” 

For the conservation of spiritual 
resources, Dr. Coit advocates, first, 
preaching that America is primarily 
and essentially an organic spiritual 
being; second, teaching that America 
herself is the living church of which 
every citizen, whether he will or not, 
is an active member; third, “that all 
the religious denominations through- 
out the land shall make themselves 
the centers for the propaganda of the 
higher patriotism, and of the principle 
that the nation as a standard-bearer 
of the ideal is the church in which each 
denomination is only a party, and that 
the God of the Christians, the Holy 
Spirit of the creeds, exists and acts 
here incessantly, and is none other than 
the unifying Soul of America.” 

As religious congregations adopt this 
modernist point of view, each will be- 
gin to modify its conventional phrases 
and ceremonies accordingly. Doctor 





—Roman, Anglican, or Nonconformist,— 
and may hold them to be important and 
helpful hypotheses of the spiritual life. 
Many of these dogmas seem to me per- 
sonally very precious. But one may hardly 
be a Christian of the original type and 
hold any of these dogmas as necessary to 
salvation. That seems to me the real 
issue. One is called upon to choose be- 
tween the Christianity of the Founder and 
the Christianity of the Church, Is the 
test Service or Dogma?” 


“Tho a truly religious boy may not 
be an official, salaried priest, in any 
rigid faith,’ concludes Mr. Henderson, 
“he may well be the free, unpaid min- 
ister of the new morality. Nor need 


he strive in the effort. The simple in- 
tegrity of a good man’s life makes him 
an unconscious minister.” 





OF AMERICA’S 


Coit does not, however, propose that 
churches become institutional and 
group secular activities about them- 
selves as adjuncts. He writes: 


“Such undertakings never have strength- 
ened the religion of any denomination nor 
have they ever brought to the people 
whom they attract the thing they most 
need—the sense of the divine meaning 
within oneself and within the social op- 
portunity of daily life. 

“What I am proposing is the intro- 
duction of that sort of a national idealism 
into the church services which during the 
last thirty years has increasingly entered 
into and emanated from the universities 
of America, so that all the world knows 
of the fact and talks of it. Such an 
influence must now proceed from the 
churches, from their services, from the 
altar, from the pulpit and the pew... . 

“The churches must accept as fully, 
heartily, and intelligently the whole 
method and spirit and results of modern 
science, and especially applied science, as 
the State Universities of the Middle West 
have done, and turn the conquest of 
nature through applied science, to an in- 
finitely greater degree than the University 
even of Wisconsin has done or has pre- 
tended to do, to the service of the Ideal 
Democracy rather than of individual ad- 
vancement. But the universities have set 
an example towards the founding of an 
American Kingdom of Heaven which the 
churches would be wise to follow.” 


It was the new patriotism of the uni- 
versities, says Dr. Coit, which deter- 
mined the careers of President Roose- 
velt and President Wilson, and made 
them representative of a new type of 
American citizenship. From the col- 
leges emanated the movement repre- 
sented by four hundred social settle- 
ments. Self-criticism, disillusionment, 
fever for reform and constructive ef- 
fort, constituting national repentance, 
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the country does not owe to revivals 
in churches; “it might be said rather 
that American colleges have become 
churches, while American churches 
have become universities of medieval 
learning.” But the natural inadequacy 
of universities alone, as such, to meet 
the nation’s spiritual needs requires 
that the efforts of the colleges be sup- 
plemented by an organized undertak- 
ing on the part of the great profession 
of ministers of religion for the teach- 
ing of adults as distinct from the 
teaching of mere youths and maidens. 

A propaganda league (such as has 
been organized in England) to teach 
and preach the identity of religion with 
higher patriotism; one new religious 
demonstration center for humanistic 
sermons and forms of worship in each 
state; institutes of religious research; 
and the development of the idea of a 
voluntary National Church of religious 
trends as distinguished from an un- 
American State Church establishment, 
are proposed. The program, accord- 
ing to Dr. Coit, involves neither de- 
nial of theological doctrines nor dis- 
carding clauses of creeds, but seeks to 
shift the point of view “from the in- 
dividualism of the old (eighteenth- 
century) Protestantism to the vantage- 
ground of the new social psychology, 
and to view the old teachings of re- 
ligion in relation to the interests of 
organic society.” 


“A nation does not lose its unity in 
religion because of theological contro- 
versies any more than it ceases to be a 
unit in civil life because of the antagonism 
of various political parties. On the con- 
trary, the idea of a nation as a Church, 
far from favoring the suppression of re- 
ligious differences or opposing discussion 
and the continual creation of new groups 
to advance new ideas, recognizes that ulti- 


O OBSERVE where or how 

play runs into religion might 

pass for a summer pastime 

if it were not seriously at- 

tempted in the name of so- 
ciology. Tho some of our elders pro- 
fessed to look upon play by adults 
as not only foolish but sinful, and 
merely tolerated play for childhood, 
their practice was not consistent with 
their theory, so Professor J. L. Gillin, 
of the University of Wisconsin, re- 
minds us, in the Journal of Sociology. 
“They did not call it play,” he says, 
“but what were those pageants, May 
Day fesiivities, and religious festivi- 
ties, such as Passion plays and feast- 
day frolics, which accompanied, if 
they were not a part of, the religious 


mate harmony, real uniformity of belief, 
and deep inward identity of insight and 
aspiration can never arise throughout a 
nation except by way of the freest and 
boldest expression and propaganda of 
every fresh sentiment. It is only by 
means of a struggle for existence among 
competing standards and principles of 
personal and social life—it is only by ex- 
perience and experiment, by trial and test 
—that a people can ever become able to 
select those ideas and standards which 
will really best serve the spiritual life 
of a nation. In our day, so patent has 
become the beneficial effect of religious 
freedom and of liberty to proselytize by 
moral suasion that before many decades 
priests and preachers will, I believe, accept 
discussion and democratic ballots on the 
first principles of religion as legitimate in- 
struments of spiritual advancement. They 
will count these devices equally sacred 
with private prayer and with meetings for 
worship and praise. Only by continual 
friction of sincere intellect with intellect 
and by clash of devout character with 
character, can a whole nation ever come 
to see and rightly value righteousness, 
duty, and truth, and the means to the 
actualization thereof in life.” 


Prevalence of the idea of the nation 
as a quickening sphere of spiritual 
power implies that denominations 
function as religious parties rather 
than self-sufficing sects. “The policy 
and philosophy of parties is to meet 
face to face and contend—bitterly if 
you will, but always with the hope of 
changing the antagonist into an ally.” 
They are but sections of a larger 
whole. In the same way, says Dr. 
Coit, religious sects should be forced, 
or should force themselves, to enter 
into cooperative antagonism, for the 
purpose of beating out some larger, 
wiser formula of ultimate religious 
truth than each in the past has been 
able to express. 









PLAY AS A MEANS OF REALIZING THE UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 





ceremonies of all peoples down to a 
very short time ago?” 


“They may not have called them plays, 
except in the case of the Passion plays; 
but all that great body of pageantry, holi- 
day customs, the frolics attendant upon 
fairs and markets, upon marriages and 
even funerals, upon trials of strength, and 
skill of arms, and in most countries upon 
even skill of hand and voice and brain, 
giving expression to the unusual in leger- 
demain, oratory, song, and the music of 
handmade instruments of greater or less 
perfection—all these were forms of play. 
The dances in a thousand medieval courts, 
the religious dances around a_ million 
smoking altars of primitive people, the 
ceremonies of court and temple, both 
pagan and Christian, the activities con- 
nected with all the great events of life, 
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“An American who thinks that the 
Methodist or the Baptist society is the 
real organic being from which his soul 
derives its sustenance, is naturally as 
jealous of the new philosophy which holds 
the nation itself to be his living Church 
as are the sentimental cosmopolitan, the 
individualistic champion of peace, the 
Marxian Socialist, the old-fashioned He- 
brew jingoist, and the anti-modernist 
Roman Catholic. 

“But while the sectarian looks with 
jealous antagonism upon the doctrine of 
religious nationalism, it must be noted 
that the attitude of national idealism 
towards sectarianism does not consist 
in the demand that private-enterprize 
churches should be disbanded. On the 
contrary, it is inconceivable how national 
idealism could propagate itself except 
through the instrumentality of voluntary 
bodies of religious enthusiasts. All that 
the national idealist would ask of the 
various sects is that they should link 
themselves up in thought and purpose with 
the spiritual life of the nation as a whole, 
and become its glad servants. In other 
words, its demand is that the sects should 
cease to look upon themselves as sects— 
that is, as self-contained spheres of spirit- 
ual energy, underived from any larger 
whole—and that they should regard them- 
selves rather as so many participants, both 
dependent and determinant, in the life of 
the nation as the one true Church.” 





When once the members of the va- 
rious religious denominations of Amer- 
ica become imbued with the principle 
of national idealism as the essence of 
religion, thinks Dr. Coit, it is hard to 
believe that they will adopt it. The 
first result may be an embitterment of 
antagonism, but this cannot last long. 
“Inevitably and quickly there must en- 
sue a rapprochement of all the de- 
nominations, drawn together by their 
common effort to conserve, strengthen, 
and purify the soul of the nation.” 


are rooted in the same impulse as gives 
life to the play of men. Joyous occasions 
they were all. Pleasure-giving was an 
outstanding characteristic of everyone. 
At birth of a child, at the time which 
marked the coming of that child to man’s 
or woman's estate, the occasion which 
marked the consecration of the pubescent 
youth to the god of the tribe, and thus 
his consecration to the purposes of the 
tribe, at the marriage of that child, and 
on the occasion of his being prepared 
after death for reception into the com- 
pany of the immortals gone before by 
funeral rite and ceremony,—in short, at 
every time of crisis in the life of man 
from birth to death, we find play.” 


The theory of play up to date, as 
outlined by Professor Gillin, goes be- 
yond Spencer’s surplus of energy, for 
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labor also works off surplus energy; 
it goes beyond preparation for life ad- 
vantageous to survival, beyond de- 
manded rest on the part of the nervous 
system, beyond survival of race habits, 
beyond the pleasurable emotions re- 
sulting from dissipation of energy 
either in play or in seeing play. Men 
and animals play because playing stirs 
the emotions; it is a form of stimula- 
tion which gives pleasure and contrib- 
utes to activities which are biologically 
and socially useful. “Games produce 
the emotional equivalents of ancient 
gladiatorial combats, medieval pageants 
and tournaments; of modern political 
barbecues, religious revivals, primitive 
social orgies, alcoholic ‘sprees,’ and re- 
ligious persecutions.” 

Does this theory throw a great light 
on the social purposes which play 
serves, and explain why play has been 
a continuous accompaniment of civil- 
ization, constantly more refined in its 
expression? Professor Gillin so af- 
firms. Play persists because it con- 
tributes something to the social effi- 
ciency of the race. Play does meet 
the needs of men: 


“One of these most fundamental needs 
is the need for emotional expression and 
satisfaction. It breaks the prosy hum- 
drum of human existence, now incidental 
to the making of a living for many peo- 
ple. It adds to the task of making a 
living the joy of making a life. It rests 
the wearied attention to a certain task by 
shaking it free in the old race habits, and 
allowing the consciousness to glide along 
grooves worn deep by the activities of 
unnumbered progenitors. It supplies the 
joyous abandon once to be found in the 
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hunt, the primitive way of making a liv- 
ing. It provides the creative gladness now 
so often denied the worker in the shop 
where division of labor is so completely 
realized that it is only by a stretch of the 
imagination too difficult for the ordinary 
worker to make that he can see the thing 
of which he is the maker of only an in- 
finitesimal part. It provides the means of 
an emotional spree which otherwise he 
can secure only by means of drugs or 
alcohol, or by activities in which . too 
often he takes no part, like those of art, 
or religion.” 


Language originated, we are told, 
in the cries accompanying the emo- 
tional outbursts incident to the chase 
or the games of animals. Play quick- 
ens and strengthens intellectual proc- 
esses; it produces the excitement which 
casts off, or the rhythm which melts 
the reserve that separates men from 
each other. “In play the soul reveals 
itself. This makes for social cooper- 
ation and unity of thought, feeling 
and purpose.” We are exhorted to 
use such a means of socialization more 
effectively, especially in our great cen- 
ters of mixed population: 


“The middle wall of partition between 
Jew and Gentile still needs to be broken 
down. Religion now, as in the first cen- 
tury, may break it down, but there are 
other things which will do it more quickly 
and much more extensively. One of these 
is play. Religion now often separates and 
divides. Play has no creed centuries old 
and intrenched in prejudice to keep high 
the wall of division. Race characteristics 
may keep men apart, but play arouses 
feelings which rush over these barriers 





of race, for it arouses feelings common 
to all races. How important, then, that 
our cities at least should provide means 
of play for all the people. The folk dances 
will bring-to the attention of all of us 
appreciation of the riches of culture and 
pleasure-producing means which all these 
nationalities possess. Under the excite- 
ment of common play we shall forget that 
they are ‘foreigners, and see in them 
fellow-men.-\ Under the impulsion of the 
same common activities and pleasures 
they will cease to feel that we are snobs. 
Here we have one of the most powerful 
agencies of socialization.” 


Professor Gillin believes that play 
is very much needed in the church. 
He asserts that, historically, the play 
element in religion has been a very 
important part, and adds, “the pomp 
and ceremony of the historic churches 
are to many people the attractive parts 
thereof, and the best sermon is the 
one which, other things being equal, 
has the most of that emotional stim- 
ulus which excites the individual in 
play.” Moreover, there is the social 
need for play in the church: “Health- 
ful recreation is absolutely essential to 
the proper development of our young 
people. Commercialized agencies will 
provide it with none too much respect 
to the quality of it, if other agencies 
do not. Other agencies, like the parks 
and the schools, will provide it in 
many parts of the country. If the 
church wishes to hold its young peo- 
ple and to develop their social life un- 
der the best influences, it cannot ig- 
nore the recreation of its young peo- 
ple.” 


THE MODERN RELIGIOUS REVIVAL AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR 


ESPITE the warning of a 
religious orator that the 
Lord took the floods in His 
right hand and devastated 
Ohio, and the cyclone in 
His left hand and desolated Kansas, be- 
cause nature study had been introduced 
into the primary department of Sun- 
day-schools, we are assured that a new 
revival of religion is coming through 
genuine religious education. This as- 
surance is elaborated by Professor The- 
odore G. Soares, of the University of 
Chicago, in Religious Education, the 
journal of the Religious Education As- 
sociation. The modern revival of re- 
ligion, he tells us, is not miracle, nor 
quick spiritual upheaval alone, but is 
“an educational endeavor in all the glo- 
rious vital meaning of education.” 
Lyman Abbott has pointed out that 
the task of the nineteenth century was 
to make education free and universal, 
while it is the task of our century to 


lift it to the moral plane. That twen- 
tieth-century task, according to Pro- 
fessor Soares, involves faith that every 
influence surrounding youth may be 
made religious in the broad sense. He 
insists that there is a distinction be- 
tween the sacred and the secular: 


“Some things are holy, some are very 
common. Friendship is sacred, selfishness 
is secular. Ministers, men and women 
who serve any human need, are sacred, 
hirelings in any calling are secular. It is 


not the old distinction, which ran a ver- | 


tical line through life, putting church in- 
terests on one side and human interests 
on the other. The line runs horizontal 
through all life’s interests, through play 
and prayer, work and worship, schools and 
church, kitchens, factories, market places, 
through all the ways of artisans, business 
men, prophets, poets, priests. Everything 
that is fine and human and good is above 
that line and is sacred, and al! that is 
selfish and mean is below and is unsacred. 
We must teach our boys and girls that 


everything good and clean is sacramental, 
revealing God, in whom we live and move 
and have all our being. That is the proc- 
ess of religious education.” 


Among the evidences that the re- 
vival is not a dream, Professor Soares 
cites the organization of churches as 
educational institutions, in which the 
needs of childhood and youth are be- 
coming understood and religious in- 
struction is adapted to growing pupils. 
Of the development of courses of re- 
ligious instruction in schools and col- 
leges he says: 


“The denominational colleges are wak- 
ing up to realize that they have forgotten 
their very reason for existence, and they 
are now beginning to offer courses in the 
Bible, in Sociology, in Philanthropy, in 
Christian Missions. The state universities 
are realizing that many subjects funda- 
mentally religious are simply human, real 
Humanities, and entirely within their 
proper sphere. When I went to college 

















there was one such course; now there are 
many. And some of our larger institu- 
tions are offering to their students oppor- 
tunities of religious education equivalent 
to a fourth of the entire curriculum. 
At least two prominent publishing houses 
have now in preparation a complete set of 
text-books in religion for college use. 
Theological seminaries are actually be- 
ginning to train the ministry for the edu- 
cational work of the church. Some inter- 
esting experiments are being tried in 
cooperation between church and state in 
religious education. The North Dakota 
plan is notable, where a certain amount 
of biblical study is accepted for high- 
school credit, the study being carried on 
in the churches under the natural religious 








leaders, an examination being set by the 
state to determine the intellectual quality 
of the work. There are possibilities here 
of getting an attention to religious studies 
and a superior grade of instruction that 
are full of interest.” 


Foreign missionaries are making a 
new demand for men and women 
trained as experts not merely in me- 
dicinal, but in all-round social service, 
in order that “our religion may be 
presented to the non-Christian peoples 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, the min- 
ister to human need.” Mission colleges 
in China, Japan, India, offer social 
service courses. “This is not the sub- 
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stitution of social service for religion 
in missions,” 
“it is the finding of religion in human 
service.” 


asserts Professor Soares: 


“Do we want evidences of an interest in 
personal religion? In China alone thou- 
sands of students have promised to make 
a study of the gospels and to seek the 
leading of God that they may find the 
truth. One thousand have recently been 
baptized or are ready for baptism. And 
in that land where lucrative positions are 
waiting for college men as soon as they 
are ready, one thousand of them have 
pledged themselves to become ministers of 
the gospel of Christ at the meager salaries 
which Chinese churches are able to pay.” 





AS A FOE TO RELIGION 


NDREW CARNEGIE is accused 
of bribing the colleges to 
abandon religion. Mr. T. W. 
Churchill, president of the 
New York City Board of Edu- 

cation, has made the charge. In an ad- 
dress at the commencement exercises of 
Manhattan College (Roman Catholic), 
he protested against what he called 
“Committee Standardization” attempted 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. He said: 


“About ten years ago Andrew Carnegie 
used some millions of dollars to estab- 
lish a fund for the pensioning of worn- 
out college professors, but it soon became 
apparent that what had been hailed as 
a provision for the old age of profes- 
sors was in reality a corporation to buy 
the control of such colleges as were will- 
ing to sell their birthright and carry on 
college teaching and management accord- 
ing to the pattern prescribed by it. 

“The Foundation has deliberately and 
conspicuously made a mark of the re- 
ligious colleges—particularly of the small 
institutions which in their own field car- 
ried on a great Samaritan work with 
limited equipment but a splendid spirit; 
and one after another many religious col- 
leges have been seduced by great wealth 
to give up the independence that should 
be found in a college if nowhere else, 
and to forsake the faith of their founders. 

“If education is not free it will soon 
be formalized and dead, and I deem it 
my duty to enter a protest against the 
standardization which the foundation at- 
tempts to secure and against its inter- 
ference with religious education. It 
makes one boil with shame to think that 
in this generation and in this republic 
any body of men would so brazenly em- 
ploy the tremendous power of great 
wealth as to permit it to buy the aban- 
donment of religion.” 


Mr. Churchill was not content to 
criticize the Foundation as an institu- 
tion. He went on to apply his criticism 
personally and directly to Mr. Car- 
negie: 


“By reason of the imperfection of our 
labor laws a lucky iron master skims from 
the work of thousands of artisans the 
cream of their wages until he amasses 
through them a fortune that makes that of 
Croesus look like a little pile. And to 





AGAINST A CARNEGIE STANDARD 


cries out the president of the New York City 
Board of Education, Mr. T. W. Churchill, in a 
Roman Catholic college commencement address. 


these men who work before the furnaces 
this heap of wealth stands in the way, 
blocking the entrance of their own sons 
into institutions which the public had ex- 
pected to throw the light of education 
into wider and wider strata of society. 
For the Carnegie Foundation by its re- 
quirements excludes from the colleges 
which it aids with money such youths 





as do not meet the requirements which 
the foundation sees fit to establish.” 


Approving Mr. Churchill’s address, 
the N. Y. Freeman’s Journal (Roman 
Catholic) calls attention to the Van- 
derbilt University case, Nashville, 
Tenn., where, since the recent court 
decision against control by the Metho- 
dist Church South, the board of trus- 
tees have formally announced their 
independent status by resolution and 
have accepted a gift of $1,000,000 from 
Mr. Carnegie for the medical depart- 
ment. The Freeman’s Journal calls at- 
tention to what it terms “a very threat- 
ening and insidious danger,” saying: 
“The millions set apart by Carnegie for 
indirectly assailing Christianity, under 
the guise of helping on the cause of 
education, are a positive menace that 
cannot be ignored with safety. It is 
time that the country should be aroused 
to the character of the attempt to elimi- 
nate every trace of Christian teaching 
from the collegiate curriculum.” Mr. 
Churchill is a Roman Catholic and his 
address was delivered at a Roman 
Catholic college; but it has not brought 
forth response from Roman Catholics 
alone. 

The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, for 
instance, discovers in the latest report 
of the Carnegie Foundation “a very 
decided purpose to oversee, survey, and 
criticize various educational enterprizes 
and to give their finding wide publicity, 
with considerable authority.” “Any 
person,” it admits, “or any organization 
may study any system or institution of 
education and present a public criticism ; 
but it ought to have no more weight 
than an opinion given for what it is 
worth. But when this criticism is 
backed by the assumption of authority 
or with the influence of money, it be- 
comes well-nigh arbitrary and dicta- 
torial and presumptive.” 

Criticism of the Foundation’s “un- 
authorized attempt to control educa- 
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tional work” as made by a physician is 
brought to light by America (Roman 
Catholic). Dr. S. P. Kramer, of Cin- 
cinnati, states that the Carnegie stand- 
ard for medical students of two years 
of pre-medical study, besides high 
school, is not enforceable by public 
opinion or Ohio statute, and many of 
the best institutions are thereby placed 
in unfair competition with inferior 
ones. “If this educational requirement 
is right,” he says, “it is right; if it is 
wrong, it is wrong; but it can not be 
made right nor can it be made wrong 
by Mr. Carnegie’s money.” 

To Mr. Churchill’s attack a prompt 
reply was made by Clyde Furst, secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Foundation, who 
declared that all sectarian institutions 
are treated alike and affirmed that any- 
one with even a slight acquaintance 
with Mr. Carnegie must be aware of 
his deep religious convictions and his 
broad sympathy for all true religious 
bodies irrespective of doctrine or form. 
Of the pension provisions, through 
which, it is claimed, he exerts the 
pressure upon colleges that is being 
criticized, Mr. Furst speaks as follows: 


“The only reason for the provision in 
the act of incorporation of the Founda- 
tion to the effect that retiring pensions 
shall be paid only to teachers in insti- 
tutions not under the control of a sect, 
nor imposing any theological test as a 
condition of connection therewith, is ad- 
ministrative expediency. If a college 
were owned and controlled by another 
organization it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to deal with that college 
alone. A foundation like this, for in- 
stance, cannot deal with a national or- 
ganization like the Catholic Church. 

“The charge that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has ever objected to denominational 
colleges as such is not true. It has most 
cordial relations with,denominational in- 
stitutions, such as the University of Chi- 
cago, which is Baptist, and the Catholic 
University of America in Washington. 
In the case of the University of Chicago, 
we cannot provide pensions for its teach- 
ing staff for the particular reason that a 
majority of its board of trustees, six 
members, I believe, must be chosen from 
the Baptist denomination. .. . 

“Our aim is to be simply an object 
lesson in the pension system. Any col- 
lege that wants to can start its own 
pension system, at a cost of something 
like a building or two, and we will gladly 
help it to make the plans. We have taken 
much trouble to help colleges and uni- 
versities to found their own pension 
systems, Brown University being a recent 
example. The new pension system of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was planned 
in our office, and the Church Pension 
Fund has taken over one of our men to 
manage it.” 


Mr. Furst explains that the Foun- 


dation cooperates with institutions, 
whether sectarian or not, to improve 
their educational methods and adminis- 
tration, and cites a recent investiga- 
tion of twenty-eight institutions made, 
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on request, for the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ. He adds: 


“There have been no gifts to denomi- 
national institutions which approach those 
of Mr. Carnegie. He has given over 

20,000,000 to such institutions in this 
country, including college buildings and 
libraries. His Church Peace Foundation 
of $2,000,000 included all denominations, 
the Roman Catholic being represented by 
Cardinal Gibbons, and he has frequently 
given organs to Roman Catholic churches. 

“Criticism like Mr. Churchill’s is very 
far from being representative. All of 
the national bodies representative in edu- 
cation are feeling the usefulness of the 
Foundation. The study of medical educa- 
tion was carried on in cooperation with 
the American Medical Association. A 
similar study of legal education has been 
begun at the request of the American 
Bar Association, and a study of the engi- 
neering education at the request of the 
committees representing the national engi- 
neering societies.” 


Mr. Furst calls to mind, also, the fact 
that President Henry S. Pritchett, of 
the Carnegie Foundation, and Abraham 
Flexner, one of its special investigators, 
signed a petition not many months 
ago to the mayor of New York City 
opposing the reappointment of Mr. 
Churchill as president of the Board of 
Education. 

The N. Y. Times, reviewing the 
controversy editorially, speaks of Mr. 
Furst’s statement as a convincing one 
and says that he has “no trouble at all 
in proving that Mr. Carnegie is not 
the foe of sectarian institutions of 
learning.” It considers Mr. Church- 
ill’s fault-finding “seemingly unjusti- 
fied,” and adds: 


“Mr. Carnegie has repeatedly explained 
that he withholds his largess from de- 
nominational colleges not from any an- 
tagonism to them but because each of 
these institutions has behind it a large 
body of friends who ought also to be its 
supporters, and he prefers to extend his 
aid to those that are not the objects of a 
special interest. That the effect of this 
discrimination has been to cause the re- 
moval of several colleges and universities 
from the sectarian to the non-sectarian 
category may or may not be a reason for 
criticizing the officials who made the 
change, but it hardly warrants attack on 
the Carnegie Foundation as a foe of 
religion. The liberties of those who be- 
lieve in denominational education have 
not been infringed in the slightest de- 
gree, and it is difficult to see that they 
have any grievance against Mr. Carnegie, 
unless it lie in a fear on their part that 
they may not be able long to resist the 
temptation to revise their belief, which is 
a purely incidental effect of his selective 
generosity.” 


The charge that Mr. Carnegie is at- 
tempting to fix an educational standard 
of his own is, the Times remarks, true; 
but that is not a crime since everybody 
is “free to accept or reject the standard 


as he pleases.” He is under no obli- 
gations to give money to any colleges; 
and if he chooses to do so, it is “un- 
gracious” to criticize the limitations he 
deems judicious. 

A defense of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion comes promptly from the N. Y. 
Independent, in an editorial written 
presumably by Dr. E. E. Slosson, who 
has made a special study of American 
colleges in recent years and embodied 
his observations in an instructive book. 
No American college, the writer says, 
has, so far as he knows, forsaken the 
faith of its founders, lured by the 
Carnegie millions. There are some that 
no longer require a majority of their 
trustees to be of a given sect; but 
this does not involve “the abandon- 
ment of religion.” The Foundation 
does not interfere with religious edu- 
cation, as Harvard University, for one, 
will bear witness, where a special pro- 
fessor is appointed for the express 
purpose of teaching religion. As for 
standardization, we are told that that 
is effected by the Foundation, and “an 
astonishing record” has been the result. 
Says the Independent: 


“Loose investments have been con- 
verted into prudent ones, which are care- 
fully watched. Foolish building oper- 
ations have been stopped. Reckless accu- 
mulation of indebtedness has come to an 
end. Bills receivable from the student 
body and other sources have been col- 
lected. The giving of degrees, honorary 
and in course, not earned by the com- 
pletion of adequate studies, or by dis- 
tinguished service, or intellectual achieve- 
ment, has been greatly diminished. The 
teaching body has been more carefully 
selected, it has been made more energetic, 
its work has been brought up to date to 
an extent that only those who have inside 
knowledge of the facts can believe. In- 
stitutions really weak and unable to draw 
new strength from any source, have gone 
out of business as purveyors of what was 
essentially a fake education. All this may 
be described as standardizing, but it is 
the kind of standardizing that balks no 
initiative, destroys no independence.” 


All roads, in religious controversy, 
lead to Rome. A sort of back-fire 
has been started against Mr. Churchill 
and the ecclesiastical influences he is 
charged with representing not only in 
his criticism of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion but in his general educational 
designs. 

The Protestant Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has a sixteen-page illustrated 
editorial on “GOVERNOR SULZER, 
TAMMANY HALL, AND THE RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; THE 
HIERARCHY AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.” In this the statements 
are made that the President and Vice- 
president of the New York Board of 
Education and a majority of the execu- 
tive committee, including its chairman, 
are Roman Catholics; that there are 
nineteen known Roman Catholic mem- 





SPIRITUAL VISION FROM WORK 


bers of the Board, four Protestants, eight 
Jews, fifteen members doubtful or hav- 
ing no religious preferences. “A solid 
body of nineteen Roman Catholics,” 
asserts this publication, “against twelve 
Jews and Protestants, wiih more than 
an equal chance of influencing the ma- 
jority of the fifteen doubtful and un- 
certain members, means that the Roman 
Catholics are the absolute ruling power 
on the Board.” 

It is further stated that from fifty 
to sixty per cent. of the teachers are 
Roman Catholics, while the City Su- 
perintendent. of Schools, Dr. W. H. 
Maxwell, is a Protestant. According 
to The Protestant Magazine, three 
(McKee) bills were introduced at 


THE GOD OF A 


IVE a man his work and 

you may watch at your 

leisure the cleanup of his 

morals and manners. This 

inference from the theory 
that we cannot arrive at a true con- 
ception of God unless we have found 
our real work, appears afresh in Will 
Levington' Comfort’s ‘* Midstream,” 
about the frankest autobiography that 
has appeared for years. Mr. Comfort 
speaks with an earnestness which 
shows a whole-souled conviction that 
religion and work mean one thing, 
that we can have no conception of the 
meaning of God without having found 
our work and that if we find our real 
work we will find a true God. 

“Those best loved by the angels,” 
he says, “receive not thrones but a 
task. The Father of us all answers 
when we do our work well. We must 
master the body first; then the brain; 
after that, we receive. Thus you see,” 
he goes on, “how work and religion 
ate one; how all our years of train- 
ing in the thrall of perfecting our 
task, is but a mastery of the body and 
the brain; how it runs parallel to the 
austerities of the religionist who in- 
flicts tortures on his body to conquer 
it, and the terrors of concentration on 
his brain to keep it silent, in order to 
hear the voice of the soul.” 

What Mr. Comfort calls the divine 
profession, his vision of the noblest 
labor that men or women can do, is 
the task of showing boys and girls 
their work. He calls it the intensive 
cultivation of the human spirit, and it 
should come, he avers, “from one who 
has found his work and who can tell 
the children of his daily task, and 
watch for his own among them.” 

Arraigned as our hereditary foes, are 
“the priests and formalists who continue 
to separate a man’s work from his re- 
ligion,” and what is termed as the most 
important transaction in the world is 
the “transfer of consciousness, through 


Albany in February, 1913, for trans- 
ferring to the Board, from the exam- 
iners, authority concerning teachers’ 
salaries, and granting supervisory pow- 
ers to the president of the Board over 
the teaching staff, and removing from 
the superintendent the right to nomi- 
nate examiners for teachers’ positions. 
These bills, pushed vigorously, so it 1s 
stated, by Roman Catholic authorities, 
passed both houses without any hear- 
ing, but were vetoed by Governor 
Sulzer. 

The same writer goes on at some 
length to elaborate the theory that this 
veto was the real cause of Governor 
Sulzer’s impeachment, and that Roman 
Catholic influence was back of his re- 
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work, from animalism to certain man- 
hood.” Education which does not find 
the student’s life-work for him is vain, 
often demoralizing; and if the student’s 
individual force is little developed he 
will inevitably sink deeper into the 
herd. Mr. Comfort’s own experiences 
are spoken of in a manner exceptional 
for its frankness: 


“T would have been dead long since,— 
and detestable in every detail before that 
passing—but for the blessedness of work. 
I have emerged from hideous dissipation 
—shaking, puerile, as ripe seemingly for 
the merciful bullet as the insect-tortured 
beast loose in the field to die. Again and 
again I have been so, yet by God’s good 
plan I have found myself once more, 
here, at the machine, as now. I have felt 
my own body resume life, its wastes and 
poisons releasing their death hold, an- 
swering the movements which mean life. 
I have sensed the devils leaving my brain 
and prevented their returning through 
this godly guardian, work. Every utter- 
ance worth the making from this in- 
strument has done more for me than it 
could possibly do for another. I love my 
work. As servant of it I am here, on my 
way, and all is well. A working idea of 
God comes to the man who has found his 
work—and the splendid discovery invari- 
ably follows that he has found his God. 

“All restlessness, all misery, all crime, 
is the result of the betrayal of one’s inner 
life. One’s work is not being done. You 
would not see the hordes rushing to pluck 
fruits from a wheel, nor this national 
madness for buying cheap and selling dear 
—if as a race we were lifted into our 
own work.” 


Not only of the work and the neces- 
sity of work for man does he speak, 
but it is a glimpse of the work ahead 
for woman that he gives us. No mat- 
ter what new fields may open for 
women, no matter what work she may 
do or wish to do, nor what activities 
she may take in the government of the 
future, Mr. Comfort leaves no doubt of 
his belief that woman’s chief task, the 
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moval from office. No direct evidence 
of this is advanced, the theory being 
built upon inferences drawn from the 
fact that “almost exactly one month 
after the veto of the McKee school bills 
the machinery for the impeachment of 
Governor Sulzer was set in motion,” 
and the alleged facts that 71 out of the 
79 legislators who voted for the im- 
peacnment were Roman Catholics, and 
3! of the 57 members of the Court that 
tried the Governor were Roman Catho- 
All this, The Protestant Magazine 
is very sure, indicates that “the Roman 
Catholic hiefarchy is seeking to obtain 
control of the public schools,” and that 
Mr. Churchill is an important figure for 
their purposes in this attempt. 


lics. 


MAN WHO 


task which will always be for her the 
supreme one, is motherhood, a mother- 
hood that rises above the physical into 
the spiritua!, that rises above her own 
children to the race as a whole. 


“This is the age of woman’s transition. 
Change is invariably accompanied by rest- 
lessness and pain. Man does not know to- 
day the thoughts that live in his own 
house. Mostly he would not understand 
if he were told. The restlessness of 
women everywhere is the result of the 
breaking-up of the old lies of man’s 
world. The cry of women for equality 
is but one of the revelations of transition. 
There is a greater sex-revolt. For the 
first time in the world, the left hand is 
raised against the right. There is a revolt 
against children as a by-product of mar- 
riage, a revolt against the vulgar nature 
of marriage itself; finally there is the 
ghostly gray path of sterility running from 
the East to the West. 

“The higher the moral and intellectual 
evolution of a people, the more essential 
become space, leisure, and soul-expression 
for bringing children into the world. 
When a certain people have become in- 
dividuals, and the elements of greatness 
are formative within them, they pay the 
price for reversion to worldliness in the 
extinction of name. The race that pro- 
duced our few great workmen, that 
founded our culture and gave us a name 
in English, is following the red Indian 
westward off the face of the earth. 

“One of the enthralling mysteries of 
life is that children will not come to 
highly evolved men and women who have 
turned back upon their spiritual obligation 
and clouded the vision which was their 
birthright. 

“Women divine these things, if they 
do not utter them. The restlessness of 
women arises from them; for restlessness 
and moral illness are ever the results 
when one’s work is not being done. A 
renewal of the ancient and authoritative 
ideal must come, and at once. Either 
the women themselves will distract men 
from their concentration upon brute mat- 
ter, or out of conflicts, and the thrilling 
vision of their causes, prophets will be 
born.” 
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The New Realism. 

HE realists have made a discov- 
T ery. They have found out that 

life even in the slums is not 
made up wholly of vice and pain; that 
humanity is not consistently wretched 
and that mean streets sometimes are 
filled with mirth. Mr. W. L. George, 
who is a distinguished novelist as well 
as a feminist whose frank and enthu- 
siastic utterances sometimes embarrass 
his fellow-believers, contributes to The 
New York Bookman an article in 
which he shows that 2 surprising 
change has come over the spirit of the 
younger English writers. They are as 
careful as ever to confine their atten- 
tion to events natural and familiar; 
nor have they surrendered their de- 
votion to plain speaking. But such 
authors as Hugh Walpole, Horace 
Newte, S. Tennyson Jesse and the 
novelist rather unhappily named Oliver 
Onions have learned the artistic value 
of eclecticism; they do not write with 
the monotonous attention to detail 
which characterized the earlier dis- 
ciples of Zola, and, what is even more 
important, they are no longer sternly 
determined to keep humor out of their 
books. Such men as George A. Bir- 
mingham, Horace Vachell, and Pett 
Ridge, while they are classified as 
humorists, use methods which are 
strictly in accord with the canons of 
realism, and the more serious realists, 
like Gilbert Canaan, and those already 
mentioned, do not hesitate occasionally 
to supply their readers with amusing 
situations and with examples of cour- 





A SOCIAL MELIORIST AND HIS PIPE 


Mr. Robert Herrick is optimistic, altho he sees 
that “things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 


age, chastity and honesty. All of 
which would severely shock the “nat- 
uralistic’ writers of twenty or even 


‘ten years ago. 


Robert Herrick’s Real 
Estate Epic. 


N THE United States, Robert Her- 
| rick seems to be the leading ex- 

emplar of the new realism. And, 
of course, the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of his earlier work shake their 
heads over the bits of “sweetness and 
light” in “Clark’s Field” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). Mr. Herrick tells 
the story of a plot of land and the part 
it played in a woman’s life. Little 
Adelle Clark inherits the Field and 
through the good offices of a probate 
judge it is made to yield her a con- 
siderable fortune. Her childhood has 
been spent in poverty. She is trans- 
planted to an expensive school on the 
banks of the Hudson, graduates, goes 
to Europe, marries a weak and im- 
pecunious young American artist and 
returns to America to enjoy the pos- 
session of a beautiful California estate. 
A stone-mason in her employ is, she 
finds, a Clark; one of the Clarks to 
whom the Field, which is the source 
of her fortune, should really have gone. 
She endeavors to give him half of the 
estate, but he refuses it and they go 
East together to look at the property 
and consider methods of adjusting the 
matter ethically. On the advice of 
Judge Orcutt, the probate judge who 
helped secure the fortune to Adelle in 
the first place, they decide to spend 
the fortune that has come from the 
Field in improving the condition of 
the dwellers in the tenements that have 
been erected upon it and in working 
for the welfare of the numerous other 
Clarks belonging to the branch of the 
family that was entitled to a share in 
the property. The effect of the prop- 
erty on the characters of the people 
concerned with it is described with a 
vividness which has won praise for 
Mr. Herrick even from those critics 
who object to the wisdom and up- 
rightness of Judge Orcutt, the manli- 
ness of the stone-mason and Adelle’s 
sense of justice as being romantic and 
unreal. “E. F. E.” accuses Mr. Her- 
rick, in the Boston Transcript, of sac- 
rificing the integrity of his art in an 
attempt to secure popularity and says: 
“The novelist’s temper and the spirit 
of the story, as well as its extravagant 
plot, lead it away from paths of art 
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either romantic or realistic. Llewellyn 
Jones, in the Chicago Evening Post, 
objects to Mr. Herrick’s approval of 
efforts toward “social meliorism,” but 
expresses confidence in the “coolness 
of ltis social vision” and sums up the 
theory of the book in these words: 


“The compulsion of privilege — social 
responsibility—is one aspect of the end, 
but it is not all of it. The abrogation 
of ‘that absurd code of inheritance and 
property rights that the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples have preserved from their ancient 
tribal days in the gloomy forests on the 
banks of the Rhine’ is another part of the 
end he would indicate as the solution of 
our social troubles. 

“But there is something else. Circum- 
stances taught Adelle what schools could 
not. She made good out of the evils of 
her own life. In Judge Orcutt she met 
goodness that had survived in spite of 
the pressure of property. 

“So we may sum up the social situ- 
ation, as Mr. Herrick here portrays it, 
not unhopefully. An economic status that 
is intolerable but not unchangeable; a 
residuum of the good of past idealisms— 
Judge Orcutt was a Puritan—that occa- 
sionally eases the pain of that status; a 
new ideal of good arising from the re- 
action of healthy life to its own mis- 
fortunes; and the possibility of those new 
dspirations, profiting from the encourage- 
ments of the old idealisms and going 
forth to conquest—or, after all, is it to 
futility ?” 


The Romance of Scientific 
Management. 


HY the usually acute New 

York Globe calls Mr. Howard 

Vincent O’Brien’s “New Men 
for Old” (Kennerley) an “I. W. W. 
novel” is hard to discover. True, the 
I. W. W. appears in this remarkable 
first book of a young Chicagoan, but 
its activities by no means form the 
theme. Rather it is an attempt to 
prove the value to the employer of 
a sympathetic treatment of his em- 
ployees. The hero, Harold Chandos, 
is a young man who, after a luxurious 
boyhood, finds himself suddenly penni- 
less on the death of his father. He 
has been studying art in Paris, but he 
comes back to the United States and 
secures a humble position as illustrator 
for an advertizing company. His work 
attracts the attention of the head of 
a great food-products company, which 
hires him as advertizing manager. His 
industry and ability cause him to rise 
rapidly and when his employer goes 
abroad he is left in charge of the busi- 
ness. This gives him an opportunity 
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to put into practice his ideas of how 
a factory should be run. He increases 
the wages, shortens working hours, 
encourages originality and ambition 
among the operatives and in general 
attempts to consider the wishes of the 
men in his employ and the result is on 
the whole satisfactory. But the head 
of the concern hears of his experiments 
and comes back from Europe to put an 
end to them. But the working men 
will not go back to the old conditions; 
the factory is burned down and the 
veteran manufacturer’s final surrender 
to the ideas of Chandos is made even 
more decisive by the yielding to him of 
his daughter’s hand. “New Men for 
Old” is free from the hysterical radi- 
calism common in many novels of so- 
cial propaganda. It is a constructive 
criticism of business relationships, and 
its lesson is that the artistic tempera- 
ment may be turned to valuable ac- 
count in the practical affairs of life. 
Mr. O’Brien’s message is summed up 
by the Chicago Evening Post in these 
words: 


“Be a poet, an artist, in your business, 
he says through his hero. Use the cre- 
ative impulse which in other days men 
have used in paint or words in grouping 
human beings in productive groups. Re- 
gard happiness and health as two of the 
important products of your business, and 
its dividends as means to those two 
ends. But do not expect to find any- 
where a schedule of policies that will gain 
you those things. You must work them 
out very tentatively, and at first, anyway, 
without much help from your employees.” 


Incidentally, Mr. O’Brien gives a 
striking picture of literary business 
and social life in Chicago and paints 
several recognizable portraits. One of 
them is that of a lady who starts a 
magazine devoted exclusively to poetry. 
Chandos meets her in the financial dis- 
tricts of Chicago one morning and asks 
her what she has been doing. She re- 
plies: 


“‘Begging. We have a movement afoot 
to put a trellis on the falling vines of 
poetry in this degenerate day, and we 
have to persuade the men of commerce to 
subsidize the men of art. Poets are hav- 
ing a hard time of it, because the maga- 
zines. won't buy their poetry and the pub- 
lishers won't publish it. The only thing 
to do is to issue a publication devoted 
to literature instead of to making money.’ 

“*And you hope to get these ignorant, 
hard-headed men of commerce to foot the 
res 

““Precisely. And it is not nearly the 
task you think. I’m not afraid of the 
ignorant ones; it’s the cultured men who 
won't donate. Why, I got a check for 
$500 from a stockbroker who doesn’t 
read anything but the newspapers. He 
counts such cost cheap to be enrolled for 
public admiration as one of the support- 
ers of such an _ ultra-cultured move- 
ment....7* 


The Literary House- 
Painter. 


NOTHER and far less temperate 
A wore dealing with the conditions 

of working men is Robert Tres- 
sall’s “The Ragged-Trousered Philan- 
thropists” (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany). This is a pessimistic study, 
not without a certain grim humor, of 
British working men, house-painters, 
paper-hangers, and masons. The hero 
is a workman named Owen, who en- 
deavors to convert his mates to social- 
ism, with small success. Aside from 
the interest which belongs to any well- 
written study of a class, this book has 
received special attention because it 
purports to be the work of an English 
house-painter. It is full of prejudice 
and as a discussion of social and eco- 
nomic problems it is of no _ value, 
but the dialog and character-drawing 
are strikingly vivid. The origin of 
the book is told by its editor and 
sponsor, Miss Jessie Pope, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“One evening a few months ago, a 
friend told me that her children’s nurse 
had a manuscript in a tin box written by 
her dead father, a Socialist house-painter. 
The girl would be so grateful to learn 
my opinion—would I look at it? The 
prospect was anything but alluring. So- 
cialism did not attract me, neither did the 
literary output of an out-at-elbows agi- 
tator; besides, my own tragic calling— 
the search for humor—left me unwilling 
and pessimistic. But weak-minded ever, I 
said ‘Yes’; told them to send the stuff in; 
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COULD NOT CONVERT HIS MATES 
TO SOCIALISM 


And critics of “The Ragged-Trousered Philan- 
thropists” say that as a novelist the late Robert 
Tressal was a good house-painter. 





THE LAUREATE OF 
AGEMENT 


SCIENTIFIC MAN- 


Poets are not good business men; but good 
business men must be poets, according to Vin- 
cent O’Brien. 


lugged that heavy tin box upstairs to my 
den, lifted the lid, picked up Chapter I 
with a yawn that was half a groan, and 
found I had struck—gold! A master 
hand drew the curtain aside, and there 
was | in the big, decaying house, in com- 
pany of the plumber, the plasterer, the 
carpenter, the painter, watching the hasty 
scamping of the work, listening to their 
dinner-hour talk, the natural unvarnished 
conversation of a gang of workmen, un- 
suspicious of the presence of an eaves- 
dropper. This was the real thing! This 
was life rough and vivid—and the gold 
ran right through that unwieldy bulk of 
manuscript—in streaks, certainly—but al- 
ways there. I said: ‘It’s good. I'll find 
a publisher.’ ” 


Many critics are not inclined to give 
full credence to this account of “The 
Ragged -Trousered Philanthropists.” 
They admit that the author knows the 
life of which he writes, but they be- 
lieve that his literary experience has 
not been that of a house-painter. The 
interest of the narrative is generally 
admitted, but its social message is for 
the most part dismissed in some such 
words as these of The Boston Tran- 
script: “Altho a story of ‘real life and 
real people,’ “The Ragged-Trousered 
Philanthropists’ is too much of a 
special plea to leave the reader any- 
thing but cold. There is no shudder 
in its horrors, and no tears to be shed 
over the miseries of its unfortunates. 
It is facile at times in narrative and 
description, but it does not grip the 
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reader’s heart and it fails to possess 
his intellect.” 


A Navvy Novelist. 

T SEEMS likely that Robert Tres- 
| sall intended the hero of his novel 

to express his own character. 
Even more frankly autobiographical is 
“Children of the Dead End” (Dutton). 
Patrick MacGill, the author, his pub- 
lishers tell us, worked as a common 
laborer in Ireland and Scotland before 
he became a writer. Like the author 
of “The Ragged-Trousered Philan- 
thropists,” Mr. MacGill is a radical. 
He is even more bitter than his Eng- 
lish prototype in his hostility to society, 
-and is particularly severe with estab- 
lished religion. The New York Even- 
ing Post says, “a pessimistic and mel- 
ancholy Jack London might have writ- 
ten this story.” There is a ring of 
sincerity about some of the sayings of 
Dermod Flynn, the narrator of the 
story, that indicate that Mr. MacGill’s 
philosophy, crude and false tho it may 
be considered, is at any rate sincerely 
felt. For instance, speaking of his ex- 
periences when he worked for the 
brutal Joe Bennet, he says: “The 
covert sneers, the insulting jibes, the 
kicks and curses were good, because 
they molded my character in the way 
that is best. To-day I assert that no 
man is good enough to be another 
man’s master. [| hate all forms of 
tyranny, and the kicks of Joe Bennet 

















THE WORKBOY WHO BECAME A PLAY- 
BOY 


Patrick MacGill would rather write about ‘‘The 
Bold Navvy Man’ 


than be one. 
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and the weary hours spent in earning 
the first rent which I ever paid for my 
people’s croft were responsible for in- 
stilling that hatred into my being.” 
Some such personal misadventure, it 
may be, is the source of the convictions 
of many of the sincerer radicals. But 
Mr. MacGill does not always express 
his rebellion so forcefully as in the 
lines just quoted. He is at his best 
when he describes the fights and drink- 
ing bouts of the navvies, giving a pic- 
ture of primitive and healthy life that 
is to be long remembered. When he 
moralizes, in prose or in the ballads 
which he prefixes to the chapters (for 
he is poet as well as novelist), he fre- 
quently makes some such remark as 
“The nearer you go to Nature the fur- 
ther you go from God,” which leads 
the N. Y. Times Review of Books to 
observe: 


“This sentiment, it is to be feared, Mac- 
Gill did not get when he was working 
among the Irish hills; it savors rather of 
the jaded young philosophers of Fleet 
Street. 

“Indeed, Fleet Street has had much to 
do with the making of this phenomenal 
book. The careful reader finds Mr. Mac- 
Gill now honestly interpreting the whole- 
some animal life o* the navvy—his fights, 
his love affairs, his drinking bouts—and 
now echoing some of the trite radicalism 
that forms the stock in trade of the Eng- 
lish Review. When Mr. MacGill forces 
himself to regard his former companions 
with the eyes of an amateur sociologist, 
the result is in no respect satisfactory. 
But when he chronicles the strange charity 
of Gourock Ellen, or such tremendous 
battles as his own with Carroty Dan, or 
sings such hearty songs as “The Bold 
Navvy Man,’ he proves that he is a writer 
of unusual gifts. It is fortunate for liter- 
ature that Mr. MacGill has left London. 
It is probable that therefore his next book 
will be an even more accurate interpre- 
tation of the life of workingmen than is 
‘Children of the Dead End.’” 


An Unsolicited Confession. 

HESE novels are autobiographical, 
T but in each of them at any rate 
a veil of fiction is donned by the 
author. Recently, however, a number 
of writers have deliberately exposed 
their private lives to the world. When 
a man has rendered distinguished serv- 
ices to mankind, he is the object of 
legitimate public curiosity, and for him 
to write an autobiography is fitting and 
desirable. But the people who during 
the past few weeks have called the 
world to view the skeletons in their 
closets are novelists and journalists, 
fairly successful, some of them, but 
none of them eminent. There is Mr. 
Will Levington Comfort, for example, 
whose “Midstream” (Doran), with its 
description of its author’s infantile 
spankings and later tragedies of like 
importance to humanity, is character- 
ized by the N. Y. Sun as “an amazing 








indiscretion.” The last chapters of 
this book, according to the same 
journal, read like the talk of a patient 
who cannot stop harping on his symp- 
toms. And the Los Angeles Times, 
which incidently remarks that Mr. 
Comfort’s novels have a torso of 
Carrara and feet of adobe, says: “Mr. 
Comfort says there isn’t a wail in the 
book. Perhaps not, but he piles on the 
horrors of all that he has endured as 
tho he wanted someone to be sorry for 
him. The Jack London style of auto- 
biography, which Mr. Comfort has 
somewhat elaborated on, impresses us 
as indicating that ‘the authors want a 
little pity, and perhaps petting, for all 
they think they have suffered.” 


And Yet Other Confessions. 

T IS undoubtedly the success of 
| Jack London’s “John Barleycorn” 

that has caused this epidemic of 
confessions. Mr. Samuel G. Blythe, 
indeed, gives us what might be called 
a supplement to that entertaining 
chronicle of alcoholic adventure. His 
“The Old Game” (Doran) is a de- 
scription of the emotions which the 
writer has experienced during the two 
and one-half years of fotal abstinence 
that have followed a lifetime moder- 
ately moist. It is, in fact, an enthu- 
siastic celebration of what is loosely 
called “temperance,” written with an in- 
tensity and in a colloquial manner that 
tend to show convincingly that it is a 
personal narrative. “The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Happy Woman” (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) is published anonymously 
-——a manifestation of modesty, the rea- 
son for which no critic of the book has 
yet discovered. The author, apparently 
a newspaper woman, writes cleverly, 
but with intense indignation, of her 
experiences on her way through the 
world, and intersperses the narrative 
with little homilies on the duty of being 
happy. Except for these little ser- 
mons, which serve no purpose except, 
in a measure, to justify the title, “The 
Autobiography of a Happy Woman” is 
an able piece of realistic writing. 


The New Romanticism. 

UT the brilliant author of “If I 

B Were King” tells us that all 
realism is doomed. He believes 

that the year 1914 is an especially suit- 
able year for a romantic revival, be- 
cause just one hundred years ago Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Waverley” was pub- 
lished. And Scott, he says, created 
Dumas and Dumas created the later 
romantic novelists. Of course, this is 
not the only reason which Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy advances in support 
of his theory. In an interview which 
appeared in the Sunday Magazine of 
The New York Times, he explains at 
length just why the vogue of the 
“cross-section-of-life” type of fiction is 
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drawing to a close. For one thing, he 
says, the circumstances of life are 
stranger and more fanciful to-day than 
ever before, and only by-an effort of 
will do the realists keep their eyes on 
trivial or sordid details. Great forces 
are being unchained, forces that irre- 
sistibly appeal to the imaginatioa. Ac- 
cording to Mr. McCarthy, not even the 
daring fancy of Jules Verne could pic- 
ture anything stranger than the mar- 
vels that are to-day parts of our life— 
the swift and enormous ocean-steamers, 
the wireless telegraph, the aeroplane. 
“Writers cannot compel the world to 
listen to their dry recitals of petty af- 
fairs when wonders such as these are 
happening all about.” But Mr. Mc- 
Carthy does not think that the roman- 
ticists who soon are to supplant the 
realists in popular favor will follow 
slavishly in the footsteps of the novel- 
ists of the “gadzooks and zounds” 
school of twenty years ago. They will 
apply, he believes, the methods of real- 
ism to the objects of romance. As ex- 
amples of this sort of writing he in- 
stances such fairy stories as those of 
Hans Christian Andersen and the 
Brothers Grimm—imaginative, highly 
romantic creations which, nevertheless, 
are almost photographic in their at- 
tention to commonplace detail. He 
says: 


“T think that the new romanticists will 
be different from the old. They will have 
learned something from the realists; no 
important literary movement is without 
its effect. 
less conventional than the old; they will 


O. HENRY 


INCE the death of “O. Henry” 
his stories have been the sub- 
ject of much eulogy but of 
little discriminating criticism. 
His picturesque personality has 

appealed to the imagination of the 
thousands who enjoy his writings and 
a not unattractive sentimentality has 
characterized most appreciations of his 
rich and varied talent. Because of 
this, Professor Hyder E. Rollins’s crit- 
ical study of his work in The Sewanee 
Review is of special interest. Profes- 
sor Rollins considers O. Henry with 
the. impartiality and detachment with 
which he would consider Thackeray or 
Coleridge, and with the same serious- 
ness. 

Professor Rollins, like most critics, 
acknowledges O. Henry’s mastery of 
the short-story form, saying that in this 
respect no American writer except Poe 
has excelled him. He praises, too, “his 
frank individuality, his genuine democ- 
racy, his whole-souled optimism, his 


The new romanticists will be. 


HERETICAL O. HENRY 


have no use for such stock figures as 
the impossibly wicked villain and the im- 
possibly virtuous heroine of the older 
novelists. When they write about the 
people of the romantic ages they will not 
be afraid to show them as they actually 

















A KNIGHT OF NEW ROMANCE 
Sir Gilbert Parker has found an Irish Diana 
Vernon living among the golden wheat-fields of 
Canada. 


For the people of the days of 
were not essentially different 


were. 
chivalry 
from us.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker Knows 
His Luck. 


ERHAPS Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
unashamed romance, “You Never 
Know Your Luck” (George H. 
Doran Co.), is one of the advance 
euard of the new romance of which 
Mr. McCarthy speaks. In this spirited 
ta'e of the great wheat-folds of the 


’ Gilbert 
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Northwest, Sir Gilbert may be said to 
have applied some of the methods of 
realism to the materialism of romance. 
For Zola himself never the 
naked souls of men and more 
clearly than does this Canadian writer. 
But the difference between “You Never 
Know Your Luck” and “Nana,” for 
example, is that the souls of gallant 
Kitty Tynan, Shiel Crozier and his 
pathetic little wife are worth seeing. 
Crozier is the impoverished son of an 
Irish baronet, who comes to Canada to 
make a fortune rather than live on his 
wife's He quarrels with her 
before he leaves, because he has still 
further impoverished himself by losing 
on a horse race. The dea ex machina 
is Kitty Tynan, a charming but sharp- 
tongued young Irish-Canadian, who in 
spite of certain’ temptations to take 
Mrs. Crozier’s place, brings that some- 
what irritating young woman to Can- 
ada and gives the Crozier household 
a peace it not known before. It 
is all highly imaginative, but thoroly 
plausible, and the people are real. Sir 
Parker has never 
a plot more ingenious. The 
Transcript lectures Sir Gilbert severely 
for his descriptive writing, his rhap- 
sodies over the miles of wheat gleam- 
ing in the sun, and over the charms 
of Kitty Tynan. But there is action 
enough to satisfy most critics, and even 
the Baltimore Sun, which considers 
“You Never Know Your Luck” 
ferior to “The Judgment House,” ad- 
mits that “there is a touch of nobility 
about it which the greater book lacks.” 
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UNDER THE SCALPEL OF THE 


PROFESSOR 


perennial humor, his sympathetic treat- 
ment of characteristic American life.” 
But, in spite of his enthusiasm for this 
shrewd and kindly interpreter of his 
fellow citizens, he calls attention to 
several of his faults. 

What he has to say concerning the 
conclusions of O. Henry’s stories is 
worthy of attention. Children, he says, 
play crack-the-whip not for the fun of 
the long preliminary run but for the 
excitement of the final sharp twist that 
throws them off their feet. So adults 
read O. Henry, impatiently glancing at 
the swiftly moving details in pleased 
expectancy of a surprising ending. The 
conclusion, he says, is an enigma: the 
author has your nerves all aquiver 
until the last sentence. He believes, 
however, that this continued use of the 
unexpected ending grows tiresome, and 
that when one sits down and reads all 
or the greater part of the two hundred 
and forty-eight short stories, he feels 
that the biggest surprise O. Henry 


could have given him would have been 
a natural, expected ending. 

Professor Rollins regrets O. Henry’s 
mannerisms and thinks that they are 
likely to lower his rank in literature. 
He is inclined to believe that O. Henry 
failed to take himself and his art seri- 
ously. He adds: 


“All critics, so far as I know, class O. 
Henry’s stories as hyphenated, capitalized 
‘Short-Stories’; but if they hold to the 
hide-bound a priori rules which require 
a short-story to fulfil the three classic 
unities, to deal with one character only, 
and to show rigid compression and con- 
densation of details, they are hoist with 
their own petard. For O. Henry glee- 
fully breaks every rule and heartily en- 
joys the critics’ discomfiture. The only 
thing that may be confidently postulated 
of his stories is that they usually pro- 
duce a single effect on the mind of the 
reader. This alone, it would seem, is 
enough to make a short story a ‘short- 
story’: most certainly it was the ideal 
that Poe had in mind. O. Henry recog- 
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nized no rigid, unalterable laws of struc- 
ture: the story was the thing, and there 
was a best method of telling each story. 
Indeed he declared: ‘Rule 1 of story- 
writing is to write stories that please 
yourself. There is no rule 2. In writ- 
ing, forget the public. I get a story 
thoroly in mind before I sit down at my 
table. Then I write it out quickly, and, 
without revising it, send it to my pub- 
lishers. In this way I am able to judge 
my work almost as the public judges it. 
I’ve seen stories in type that I didn’t 
at first blush recognize as my own.’” 


He finds in most of O. Henry’s sto- 
ries stages of plot as definite as those 
in the Shakespearean drama. This 
goes to prove, he believes, that even 
tho O. Henry pokes fun at all rules he 
obeys them in the fundamental par- 
ticulars. “He is a clever architectonist 
in spite of himself,” he says. “While 
he prided himself upon his disregard of 
conventienal rules and upon his orig- 
inality, his technique (if one ignores 
his manneristic digressions) conforms 


closely to the very rules that he affected , 


to despise.” 

The Bookman has for many months 
been devoting much space to the life 
and works of O. Henry and a recent 
issue of that interesting periodical con- 
tains a symposium on the relative mer- 
its of his stories. Booth Tarkington, 
Owen Johnson, George Barr McCut- 
chen, Mrs. Sidney Porter (O. Henry’s 
wife), Robert H. Davis, Arthur W. 
Page, Gilman Hall and Arthur Mau- 
rice selected, each for himself, the ten 
stories that had to them the most ap- 
peal, not necessarily his ten best sto- 
ries. The result of the, canvas was as- 
tonishing in the diversity of opinion 
revealed. As the editor of The Book- 
man says, a similar canvas as to the 
most popular of Kipling’s short stories 
would unquestionably show almost una- 
nimity of choice. Every one of the 
lists would contain “The Man Who 
Would be King,” “The Drums of the 
Fore and Aft,” “Without Benefit of 
Clergy,” “The Finest Story in the 
World,” and “The Brushwood Boy.” 


CURRENT OPINION 


It is doubtful if ten lists of ten titles 
apiece would mention more than fifteen 
different Kipling Stories. But with 
O. Henry every opinion differs radi- 
cally from every other opinion. 

One of the most interesting lists is 








HE NEGLECTED THE UNITIES BUT 
GAINED THE FOUR MILLIONS 
O. Henry is not the American Balzac or the 
American Thackeray. He is, however, the Amer- 
ican O. Henry. 


that made by O. Henry’s wife. Of it 
the editor of The Bookman says: 


“Naturally the greatest interest will at- 
tach to the opinion of The One Who 
Knew Him Best, and we are quoting, 
in part, from a very beautiful letter we 
have received from Mrs. Porter. To 
her the stories are Mr. .Porter. She 
finds it hard to name them in a list in 
order. But immediately one story comes 
to her mind. That is ‘A Municipal 
Report.’ ‘After all,’ she writes, ‘I am 
not sure that it is the story—good as it 
is—for O. Henry’s own face lifts from a 








Nashville “roast” that was given that 
story and I hear his puzzled, “Why did 
it offend? Do you see anything in it 
that should offend?” “The Fifth Wheel’ 
—and we stand together on Madison 
Square in the deep snow, or the biting 
wind, looking at the line waiting for 
beds. When we turn away ten men have 
found shelter. The recording angel must 
have seen us there some of the snowy 
nights of 1908. He must have known 
that when we turned homeward there 
were times when O. Henry had not a 
dollar fifty left in his pocket.’ One 
story in Mrs. Porter’s list that is likely 
to surprise readers is ‘Madame Bo-Peep 
of the Ranches.” But Mrs. Porter tells 
us that story figured largely in her own 
life. In the spring of 1905 her mother 
came home from Greensboro and -said 
to her: ‘Your old friend Will Porter is 
a writer. He lives in New York and 
writes under the name of O. Henry.’ ‘O. 
Henry! In my desk lay “Madame Bo- 
Peep” and I loved her. I wrote O. Henry 
a note. “If you are not William Porter 
don’t bother to answer,” I said. He 
bothered to answer. The letter came as 
fast as Uncle Sam could bring it. “Some 
day when you are not real busy,” he wrote, 
“won't you sit down at your desk where 
you keep those antiquated stories and 
write to me. I’d be so pleased to hear 
something about what the years have 
done for you, and what you think about 
when the tree frogs begin to holler in 
the evening.” Thus after many years a 
boy and girl friendship was renewed. Last 
in my list, but first in my heart, is “Ad- 
ventures in Neurasthenia,” the new title, 
“Let Me Feel Your Pulse”—the publishers 
gave. It brings back the little office in 


. Asheville, the pad, empty except for the 


title and the words: “So I went to a doc- 
tor.” So often at the last the pad was 
empty. The sharp pencil points in their 
waiting seemed to me to mock the empty 
pencil, the weary brain. The picture is 
too vivid.’ This is Mrs. Porter’s list: 

1. A Municipal Report. 
The Fifth Wheel. 
A Lickpenny Lover, 
A Doubledyed Deceiver. 
Brickdust Row. 
The Trimmed Lamp. 
The Brief Début of Tildy. 
An Unfinished Story. 
Madame Bo-Peep of the Ranches. 
Let me Feel Your Pulse.” 


PMI ANE wh 
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A LITERARY VICTIM OF THE MODERN PASSION 
FOR THE PICTURESQUE 


HERE was a time when a bi- 
ographer was inevitably the 
apologist or celebrator of his 
subject. Now the writer of 
a celebrity’s life not only re- 
frains from attributing to his subject 
virtues which he does not possess, but 
actually becomes, in some instances, a 
sort of devil’s advocate, deliberately 
seeking to destroy whatever pleasing 
illusions the world may have cherished 
concerning him. . 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s “John 
Addington Symonds: A _ Biographical 
Study” (Mitchell Kennerley) is a work 
undertaken in no unsympathetic spirit; 
but Mr. Brooks’s honesty is so great 
that the book is not likely to place Sy- 
monds before the world in genefal on 
a pedestal as high as that which he 
occupies before the members of a small 
enthusiastic cult. Symonds has been 
praised by those who do not know 
Greek as a profound Hellenist, and 


his most admired writings are in praise 
of those social, physical and ethical 
conditions which he believed obtained 
in ancient Greece. But the reader does 
not leave Mr. Brooks’s book with much 
respect for Symonds’s scholarship. As 
late as 1859, when he was a student 
at Oxford, Symonds failed in exami- 
nation to conjugate two of the most 
common Greek irregular verbs. This 
failure would have been remarkable 
on the part of a boy studying elemen- 





tary Greek in his first year in a public 
school; it is amazing on the part of 
a young man who has matriculated at 
a British university. As Mr. Brooks 
says: “It gives color to the statement 
made by him and by his critics that 
he was by nature inaccurate in rudi- 
ments.” f 

In 1862, after he had been elected 
Fellow of Magdalen, he had a seri- 
ous illness which made him for three 
years unable to use either eyes or 
brain for severe study. “What effect 
this had,” writes Mr. Brooks, “‘on the 
ultimate work of a mind naturally weak 
in its grasp of rudiments and con- 
stantly impressionable may be imagined 
by anyone who has formed an idea of 
Symonds’s place in English criticism.” 

“Truly, there is something catlike 
about modern pagans,” remarks Mr. 
Brooks, commenting upon Swinburne’s 
biting criticism of Symonds’s “In the 
Key of Blue.” The adjective may have 
been suggested by his previous quota- 
tions, those of Symonds’s observations 
on the work of his brother “Platonist,” 
Walter Pater. Writing of “Marius the 
Epicurean,” Symonds said: “I shrink 
from approaching Pater’s style, which 
has a peculiarly disagreeable effect 
upon my nerves—like the presence of 
a civet-cat.” And five years later he 
wrote: “I tried Pater’s ‘Appreciations’ 
to-day, and found myself wandering 
about among the ‘precious’ sentences, 
just as tho I had lost myself in a sugar- 
cane plantation.” Mr. Brooks adds that 
no one could have been so acutely an- 
noyed by Pater’s style who was not 
himself on the perilous edge of pre- 
ciosity, and that Symonds was often 
preserved from preciosity only by the 
other extreme of half-heedless improv- 
ization. 

Mr. Brooks calls Symonds “a victim 
of our modern passion for the pictur- 
esque,” and says that with all his in- 
tense feeling for individual men and 
women, his passion for comradeship, 


THE BEST 


OME twenty-five poets were 

asked by the New York Times 

Sunday Magazine to name the 

best short poem that they had 

read in the English language. 
Six of them were unable or unwilling 
to decide on any one poem and of the 
others only two voted for the same 
poem. That poem was Keats’s “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn.” 

Each of three poets named two poems 
between which they were unable to 
choose. William Stanley Braithwaite 
named Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
and Shelley’s “The World’s Great 
Age Begins Anew.” John Masefield, 
strangely enough considering his mo- 


WHEN POETS DISAGREE 


his cosmopolitan sympathies, he re- 
mains always “a sublimated tourist.” 
Here is a passage which seems to in- 
dicate that the author of “The Re- 
naissance” and “Italian Sketches” was, 
at any rate, no more competent an ob- 
server than a critic: 


“Of all the throbbing modern life of 
the nation, social, religious, political, of 














THE MONA LISA SMILE 


This pen-and-ink sketch of John Addington 
Symonds, in a neo-platonic attitude, was made 
by Samuel Richards and is now in the Art Insti- 
tute of Indianapolis. 


all that is Italy, he is almost as oblivious 
as the holiday tripper. The very years 
during which he was busily passing in 
and out of Italy, with eager, open eyes, 
were the years of Italy’s greatest crisis. 
Yet the solitary published reference in 
his diary to any sense of great occur- 
rences is a tell-tale entry of 1862. He 
was in Milan, and the people had been 
stirred to a demonstration against the 
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Franco-Austrian government by a speech 
of Garibaldi. Four hundred were taken 
prisoners under his hotel window; and 
he observes, ‘I often wondered what a 
demonstration meant. This is a pretty 
and picturesque specimen. This amazing 
sociological insensibility might con- 
sistent in an artist; in a historian it is, 
to say the least, singular. And it is all 
the more singular when we recall the 
sympathy of Symonds with historical lib- 
erators like Savonarola and Campanella 
Human evolution, the liberation of men, 
was indeed an animating principle of his 
entire critical and religious philosophy 
Are we forced to conclude then that his 
major sympathies were, in fact, purely 
literary? His life at Davos seems to be- 
lie that, but the self-conscious pursuit of 
the picturesque is perilous to the most 
genuine types of intellectual integrity 
Certainly this tourist attitude toward Italy, 
as a kind of museum filled only with 
beautiful dead things, gives a false per- 
spective even to his magnum opus.” 


be 


In his concluding chapter, Mr. 
Brooks writes that he finds in Symonds 
“a defect of power and also a defect 
of coherence.” 

The writings of Symonds, he insists, 
do not stand together as do those of 
Arnold or Ruskin. There has never 
been a collected edition of his works, 
and even the idea of-such a thing, 
we are told, is inconceivable for the 
following reasons: “With all their com- 
munity of tone and subject, their 
marked evolution of style, their con- 
sistently delivered message, they lack 
that highest unifying bond of person- 
ality. Some of them are isolated pop- 
ular handbooks, others are esoteric and 
for the few, others again are merely 
mediocre and have been forgotten. In- 
dividually they appeal to many different 
types of mind. Taken together they 
do not supply any composite human 
demand, nor are they powerful enough 
to create any such demand. They are 
indeed rather the product of energy 
than of power.” 


POEM EVER WRITTEN IN THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


dernity, selected Chaucer’s “Ballad of 
Good Counsel” and AShakespeare’s 
146th Sonnet. Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton, treating the matter with charac- 
teristic levity, named Blake’s “Tiger” 
and the immortal limerick that begins 
“There was a young lady from Niger.” 
Those who did not name their favor- 
ites were Henry Mills Alden, Charles 
Buxton Going, Thomas Hardy, Bran- 
der Matthews, Curtis Hidden Page and 
Ella Wheeler Willcox. Mr. Hardy, in- 
deed, was so severe with the idea of 
the symposium as to say: “This attempt 
to appraise by comparison is, if you 
will allow’me to say so, one of the lit- 
erary vices of the time, only a little 


above the inquiry, ‘Who is the biggest 
poet, novelist or prize-fighter ?’ tho not 
quite so low down as that deepest deep 
of literary valuation, ‘Who is the big- 
gest seller?’ ” 

Here are the other poets who voted 
and the poems they selected: Witter 
Bynner, Wordsworth’s “She Dwelt 
Among the Untrodden Ways’; Bliss 
Carman, Wordsworth’s “Daffodils”; 
Madison Cawein, Poe’s “To One in 
Paradise”; John Erskine, Scott’s 
“Proud Maisie Is in the Wood”; Theo- 
dosia Garrison, Lang’s “Lost Love”: 
Arthur Guiterman, Shelley’s “Ozyman- 
dias of Egypt”; Thomas S. Jones, Jr., 
Keats’s: “Ode on Melancholy”; Joyce 
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Kilmer, Patmore’s “The Toys”; Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, Keats’s “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci”; Edwin Markham, 
Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears”; James 
Whitcomb Riley, Longfellow’s “The 
Bridge”; Clinton Scollard, Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn”; George Ster- 
ling, Keats’s “The Eve of St. Agnes”; 
Charles Hanson Towne, Keats’s “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn’; Thomas Walsh, 
Milton’s sonnet “On His Blindness”; 
Edward J. Wheeler, Blanco White’s 
sonnet on Night.” 

In addition to this list, the Times 
tabulated also the names of poems 
which the poets who contributed to 
the symposium mentioned as among 
the best in the language, some of those 
who were unwilling to single out one 
special favorite mentioning a dozen 
poems that they considered of equal 
merit. There are sixty-eight poems 
by forty poets on this supplemental list, 
and not John Keats but Robert Brown- 
ing has the place of honor in it, five 
of his poems being mentioned, and one 
of these—“God’s in His Heaven,” from 


“Pippa Passes”—being mentioned twice.- 


Matthew Arnold is a close second, five 
of his poems being mentioned. The 
most popular poem on this supplemen- 
tal list, however, is Shelley’s “To a 
Skylark,” which four poets placed 


among their favorites. 
Commenting on the results of the 
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FROM OLYMPUS BY RAIL 


CURRENT OPINION 





“MERCURY, GOD OF MERCHANDISE, 


LOOK ON US WITH KINDLY 


inquiry, the compiler of the symposium 
in the Times says in part: 


“Some of the omissions in the list of 
favorite poems are surprising. For in- 
stance, Edmund Spenser is traditionally 
the ‘poets’ poet.’ Yet none of the mod- 
ern followers of his craft thought of him, 





Arrived at Forty-second Street, Alcmene’s son submits to a slight operation. 


EYES” 


it seems, when they reviewed their poetic 
experiences; ‘A Ditty in Praise of Eliza, 
Queen of the Shepherds,’ goes unpraised, 
nor are the poets of to-day appreciative 
of the magical refrain ‘Sweete Themmes! 
runne softly till I end my Song.’ 

“Shakespeare himself fares rather badly, 
only one of his poems being on the list of 
twenty. Also faring badly are Milton, 
Christina Rossetti, William Morris, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Sidney Lanier, Walt Whit- 
man, Ben Jonson, William Butler Yeats, 
Alice Meynell, Robert Burns, Thomas 
Moore, George Meredith. These are a 
few of the poets whom every one might 
reasonably expect to find mentioned in the 
letters received in answer to the N. Y. 
Times’s question. Yet not one of these 
was named by ?__ of the twenty-five con- 
tributors to the symposium.” 


It is not probable that many of the 
poets endeavored to apply fixed stand- 
ards of criticism. Most of them merely 
named their favorite poems and un- 
doubtedly that was what the Times 
expected them to do. Mr. Thomas 
Walsh, however, in defending his 
choice of Milton’s “On His Blindness,” 
wrote: 


“It seems to me that some objectivity 
of judgment in reply to your query 
might result from a rigid control of 
personality on the part of your critics— 
a sort of ascetical exercize of restraint 
regarding ‘what appeals to me, a re- 
linguishment (as far as may be) of the 
meum et tuum so dominant in recent 
criticism, and a return to an envisage- 
ment, cold and comfortless, perhaps, of 
literary standards that are set to reproach 
us across a thousand years.” 


Desirable as this “objectivity of 
judgment” may be, it cannot be de- 
nied that some of the most interesting 
letters in the symposium are those 
which simply express and justify a 
personal taste. 


























THE GODS ON THE 





CLOCK 





THE GREATEST GROUP OF SCULPTURES 


HAT “monumental sculp- 
ture” really means is 
shown by the facade re- 
cently completed at the 
Grand Central Terminal 
in New York City. It is the work of 
M. Jules Coutan and there is no other 
group of sculpture so large on the 


continent. Because of the height at 
which it is placed the amazing size of 
the gracefully poised Mercury and its 
attendant figures is not at first realized 
by the beholder. But a writer in the 
New York Tribune gives some statis- 
tics of this important and interesting 
work. 

The weight of the facade, it seems, 
is 1,500 pounds. It is sixty-six feet 
long and forty-eight feet high. The 
central figure is twenty-seven feet six 
inches high. The right arm of the 
figure extends eleven feet from the 
body, the big toe and the thumb are 
each as long as a man’s forearm. The 
enormous weight of the figure has 
made it necessary for the steel girders 
in the roof of the station to be strength- 
ened with concrete. 





IN AMERICA 


The base line of the piece is an arch 
supporting a clock-face in its center. 
The right foot of Mercury rests on 
the perimeter of the clock. The right 
arm is extended to a point slightly for- 
ward of the plane of the body, and 
the left grasps the conventional cadu- 


ceus. In spite of the ponderosity of 


A RAILWAY’S HOUSEHOLD GODS 
When you look at the new clock in the Grand Central Station you see Hercules attentive to Mercury's celebration of the Twentieth-Century Limited, 
and you notice that not even Minerva finds a time-table easy to decipher. 


the figure, it seems to have all the light- 
ness of flight owing to its poise and 
to the sweep of its graceful draperies. 
Peering out from behind Mercury is 
an eagle with outstretched wings. On 
the right arc of the arch is a figure 
of Hercules and on the left one of 
Minerva, holding a scroll. 

None of the figures is detached from 
the wall. They are simply the carved 
faces of huge blocks. According to 
the specifications the blocks were to 
be twelve feet four inches square and 
four feet thick. The center of grav- 
ity is behind Mercury. 

Mr. Whitney Warren, the architect 
of the Grand Central Terminal, in dis- 
cussing the group with the Tribune 
reporter, made this explanation of its 
symbolism : 


“Architecture being a reasoned art, for 


any specific purpose there should be prec- 
edent and tradition. Every motive and 
element should have its reason for being, 
and in all compositions, no matter how 


simple, the elements must explain them- 
and justify their presence. In 
ancient times the entrance to the city was 
through an opening in the walls or forti- 


] . 
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fications. This portal was usually deco- 
rated and elaborated into an Arch of 
Triumph, erected to some naval or mili- 
tary victory, or to the glory of some great 
personage. The city of to-day has no 
wall surrounding that may serve, by 
elaboration, as a pretext to such glori- 
fication, but none the the gateway 
must exist, and in the case of New York 
and other cities it is through a tunnel 
which discharges the human flow in the 
very center of the town. 

“Such is the Grand Central Terminal, 
and the motive of its fagade is an attempt 
to offer a tribute to the glory of com- 
merce as exemplified in that institution. 
The architectural composition consists of 
three great portals crowned by a sculp- 
tural group, the whole to stand as a monu- 
ment to the glory of commerce as typ- 
ified by Mercury, supported by moral and 
physical energy—Minerva and Hercules. 


less 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE COCK-FIGHT IN HAPPY VALLEY—A SCENE 
OF MEXICAN LIFE TO-DAY 


. Happy Valley is Valle Allegre, in northern Mexico. 


The cock-fight, such as it was, 


was witnessed by John Reed, during his recent sojourn with the soldiers of Villa. He tells 
about it in The Masses. It wasn’t much of a fight, to be sure, but the scene of happy-go- 
lucky life in a country we think of as prostrate beneath its troubles is an unforgettable 
one and it is artistically described. 


T HAPPENED to be the day of the 

fiesta of the Santos Reyes, and, of 

course, nobody worked in Valle Al- 

legre. The cock-fight was to take 

place at high noon in the open space 

back of Catarino Cabrera’s drinking 
shop—almost directly in front*of Dionysio 
Aguirre’s, where the long burro pack- 
trains rest on their mountain journeys, 
and the muleteers swap tale over. their 
tequila. 

At one, the sunny side of the dry ar- 
royo that is called a street was lined with 
double rows of squatting peons—-silent, 
dreamily sucking their cornhusk cigarets 
as they waited. The bibulously inclined 
drifted in and out of Catarino’s, whence 
came a cloud of tobacco smoke and a 
strong reek of aguardiente. Small boys 
played leap-frog with a large yellow sow, 
and on opposite sides of the arroyo the 
competing roosters, tethered by the leg, 
crowed defiantly. 

One of the owners, an _ ingratiating, 
business-like professional, wearing san- 
dals and one cerise sock, stalked around 
with a handful of dirty bank-bills, shout- 
ing: . 
“Diez pesos, sefiores! Only ten dol- 
lars!” 

It was strange; nobody seemed too 
poor to bet ten dollars. 

It came on toward two o’clock, and still 
no one moved, except to follow the sun 
a few feet as it swung the black edge of 
the shadow eastward. The shadow was 
very cold, and the sun white hot. 

On the edge of the shadow, lay Igna- 
cio, the violinist, wrapped in a tattered 
serape, sleeping off a drunk. He can play 
one tune when intoxicated—Tosti’s “Good 
By.” When very drunk he also remem- 
bers fragments of Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song.” In fact, he is the only high-brow 
musician in the whole State of Durango, 
and possesses a just celebrity. Ignacio 
used to be brilliant and industrious—his 
sons and daughters are innumerable—but 
the artistic temperament was too much 
for him. 

The color of the street was red—deep, 
rich, red clay—and the open space where 
the burros stood olive drab. There were 
brown crumbling adobe walls and squat 
houses, their roofs heaped high with yel- 
low cornstalks or hung with strings of 
red peppers. A gigantic green mesquite 
tree, with roots like a chicken’s foot, was 
thatched on every branch with dried hay 
and corn. 

Below, the town fell steeply down the 
arroyo, roofs tumbled together like blocks, 


with flowers and grass growing on them, 
blue feather of smoke waving from the 
chimneys, and occasional palms sticking 
up between. They fell away to the yel- 
low plain where the horse-races are run, 
and beyond that the barren mountains 
crouched, tawny as lions, thep faintly 
blue, then purple and wrinkled, notched 
and jagged across the fierce, bright sky. 
Straight down and away through the 
arroyo one saw a great valley, like an 
elephant’s hide, where the heat-waves 
buck-jumped. 

A lazy smoke of human noises floated 
up: roosters crowing, pigs grunting, bur- 
ros giving great racking sobs, the rustling 
crackle of dried cornstalks being shaken 
out of the mesquite tree, a woman sing- 
ing as she mashed her corn on the stones, 
the wailing of a myriad babies. 

The sun fairly blistered. My friend 
Atanacio sat upon the sidewalk thinking 
of nothing. His dirty feet were bare 
except for sandals, his mighty sombrero 
was of a faded dull brick color, em- 
broidered with tarnished gold braid, and 
his serape was of the pottery blue one 
sees in Chinese rugs, and decorated with 
yellow suns. He rose when he saw me. 
We removed our hats and embraced after 
the Mexican fashion, patting each other 
on the back with one hand while we shook 
the other. 

“Buenos tardes, amigo,” he murmured, 
“How do you seat yourself?” 

“Very well, much thanks. And you? 
How have they treated you?” 

“Delicious. Superlative. Thanks. I 
have longed to see you again.” 

“And your family? How are they?” 
(It is considered more delicate in Mexico 
not to ask about one’s wife, because so 
few people are married.) 

“Their health is of the best. Great, 
great thanks. And your family?” 

“Bien, bien! I saw your son with the 
army at Jimenez. He gave me many, 
many remembrances of you. Would you 
desire a cigaret?” 

“Thanks. Permit me a light. You are 
in Valle Allegre many days?” 

“For the fiesta only, sefior.” 

“T hope your visit is fortunate, sefior. 
My house is at your orders.” 

“Thanks. How is it that I did not see 
you at the baile last night, sefior? You, 
who were always such a_ sympathetic 
dancer !” 

“Unhappily Juanita is gone to visit her 
mother in El Oro, and now, therefore, I 
am a platonico. I grow too old for the 
sefioritas.” 


“Ah, no, sefio& <A caballero of your 
age is in the prime of life. But tell me. 
Is it true what I hear, that the Maderistas 
are now at Mapimi?” 

“Si, sefior. Soon Villa will take Tor- 
reon, they say, and then it is only a matter 
of a few months before the revolution is 
accomplished.” 

“I think that. Yes. But tell me; I have 
great respect for your opinion. Which 
cock would you advise me to bet on?” 

We approached the combatants and 
looked them over, while their owners 
clamored in our ears. They sat upon the 
curbing negligently herding their birds 
apart. It was getting toward three of the 
afternoon. 

“But will there be a cock-fight?” I 
asked them. 

“Quien sabe?” drawled one. 

The other murmured that possibly it 
would be mafiana. It developed that the 
steel spurs had been forgotten in El Oro, 
and that a small boy had gone after them 
on a burro. It was six miles over the 
mountains to El Oro. 

However, no one was in any hurry, so 
we sat down also. Appeared then Cata- 
rino Cabrera, the saloon-keeper, and also 
the Constitutionalist jefe politico of Valle 
Allegre, very drunk, walking arm ir arm 
with Don Priciliano Saucedes, the former 
jefe under the Diaz government. Dor 
Priciliano is a fine-looking, white-haired 
old Castilian who used to deflower the 
young women of the village and lend 
money to the peons at twenty per cent. 
Don Catarino is a former schoolmaster, 
an ardent revolutionist—he lends money 
at a slightly less rate of usury to the same 
parties. Don Catarino wears no collar, 
but he sports a revolver and two cartridge 
belts. Don Priciliano during the first 
revolution was deprived of most of his 
property by the Maderistas of the town, 
and then strapped naked upon his horse 
and beaten upon his bare back with the 
flat of a sword. 

“Aie!” he says to my question. “The 
revolution! I have most of the revolution 
upon my back!” 

And the two pass on to Don Priciliano’s 
house, where Catarino is courting a beau- 
tiful daughter. 

Then, with the thunder of hoofs, dashes 
up’the gay and gallant young Jesus Tri- 
ano, who was a captain under Orozco. 
But Valle Allegre is a ten days’ ride to 
the railroad, and politics are not a burn- 
ing issue there; so Jesus rides his stolen 


“horse with impunity around the streets. 


He is a large young man with shining 
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teeth, a rifle and bandolier and leather 
trousers fastened up the side with buttons 
as big as dollars—his spurs are twice that 
big. They say that his dashing ways, and 
the fact that he shot Emetario Flores in 
the back, have won him the hand of Dolo- 
res, youngest daughter of Manuel Pare- 
des, the charcoal contractor. He plunges 
down the arroyo at a gallop, his horse 
tossing bloody froth from the cruel curb. 

Captain Adolfo Melendez, of the Con- 
stitutionalist army, slouches around the 
corner in a new, bottle-green, corduroy 
uniform. He wears a handsome gilded 
sword which once belonged to the Knights 
of Pythias. Adolfo came to Valle Al- 
legre on a two weeks’ leave, which he 





A TALE OF THE BALKANS 


prolonged indefinitely in order to take to 
himself a wife—the fourteen - year - old 
daughter of a village aristocrat. 

They say that his wedding was magnifi- 
cent beyond belief, two priests officiating 
and the service lasting an hour more than 
necessary. But this may have been good 
economy on Adolfo’s part, since he al- 
ready had one wife in Chihuahua, another 
in Parral, and a third in Monterey, and 
of course had to placate the parents of the 
bride. He had now been away from his 
regiment three months, and told me sim- 
ply that he thought they had forgotten 
all about him by now. 

At half-past four a thunder of cheers 
announced the arrival of the small boy 


THE CAPTIVES OF SKUTARI—A STORY OF 


WILD ALBANIA 


On this savage tale, told in the original—the Servian dialect—in the form of a ballad, 
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with the steel spurs. It seems that he had 
got into a card game at El Oro, and had 
temporarily forgotten. his errand. 

But of course nothing was said about 
it. He had arrived, which was the im- 
portant thing. We formed a wide ring 
in the open space where the burros stood, 
and- the two owners began to “throw” 
their birds. But at the first onslaught the 
fowl upon which we had all bet our money 
spread its wings, and, to the astonishment 
of the assembled company, soared scream- 
ing over the mesquite tree and disappeared 
toward the mountains, 

Ten minutes later -the two owners un- 
concernedly divided the proceeds before 
our eyes, and we strolled home content. 






the mountaineers of Montenegro have nourished their patriotism for nearly a century. It 
furnishes a vivid glimpse into the racial and religious hatreds that have turned the Balkan 


regions time and again into the despair of the great powers. 
has been done by M. E. Durham for the London Nation. 


HREE captives of the Brda 
(Brda Mountains of Monte- 
negro) lamented aloud in the 


prison of Skutari. Loudly they 
: lamented and bitter was their 
plight. 

The Pasha of Skutari had lured them 
to white Skutari—had plighted his faith— 
and then had cast them into his dark 
dungeon. There were Lijesh, Voyvoda 
‘of Piperi, Vaso of the Vasojevich, and 
Vuksan, Voyvoda of Rovatz. 

Then said Vuksan of Rovatz: “Oh my 
brethren—ye my sworn brothers in God 
and St. John—to-day is Friday, the holy 
day of the Turks. They are gathering 
before the Mosque and they will surely 
slay us all three. Unless God help us, we 
shall die like dogs. To-day is St. Ilija’s 
(Elijah’s) day. Have we never a little 
piaster, nor a golden ducat, that we may 
buy wine and drink to the glory of God 
to-day and forever?” 

But never a little piaster nor golden 
ducat had they—but only the silver hand- 
jar (short sword) of Vuksan, Voyvoda 
of Rovatz. 

And from the window cried Vuksan: 
“Oh thou merchant of Skutari—thou my 
brother in God—I ask thee not for the 
price of my handjar, it is worth thirty 
ducats—I ask only for a plenty of red 
wine, that three Voyvodas of the Brda 
may take communion and drink to the 
glory of God!” 

And, because he was bidden in God’s 
name, the Skutarene hearkened to him, 
and brought a plenty of red wine. 

And when the Voyvodas had drank, 
thus spake Vuksan of Rovatz: “Oh my 
sworn brothers in God and St. John—we 
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must die. What is it that is the bitterest 
of all in leaving this life?” 

Then spake Lijesh, Voyvoda of Piperi: 
“Oh, Vuksan, my brother—truly I will 
tell thee. I have built me a little tower. 
I have wedded a young wife. My little 
tower is masterless. My young wife is 
unkissed and uncherished. And this, to 
me, is the bitterest of all.” 

Then spake Vaso of the Vasojevich: 
“Oh, Vuksan, thou my sworn brother, in 
Vasojevich have I two aged parents. On 
me alone do they depend for bread. 
They will wander forth alone and a- 
hungered. And this, to me, is the bitter- 
est of all!” 

Loudly spake Vuksan Rovatz: 
“Shame on ye, my brethren! Ye lament 
a tower, and a love, and aged parents. 
To me, the bitterest of all is that we must 
die like dogs, with never a fight for life!” 

Just then came to the prison three 
bloody headsmen. And the first stepped 
forth and cried in a loud voice: “Where 
is Lijesh, Voyvoda of Piperi? His young 
wife has ransomed him from our Vezir. 
Let him step forth and go home!” 

This had Lijesh scarce dared hope. He 
stepped forth swiftly. And the heads- 
man severed his head from his body with 
one blow. 

Then cried the second headsman in a 
loud voice: “Where is Vaso, of the Vaso- 
jevich? His aged parents have ransomed 
him of our Vezir. Let him step forth and 
go home.” 

This had Vaso scarce dared hope. He 
stepped forth swiftly—and the headsman 
severed his head from his body with one 
blow. 

Then cried the third headsman : “Where 
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is Vuksan, Voyvoda of Rovatz? His 
men have ransomed him from our Vezir. 
Let him step forth and go home.” 

But Vuksan heard him _heedfully. 
Slowly he stepped forth to the doorway 
and cried: “Oh, thou young headsman— 
thou, my brother in God—help me off 
with my silver toka (a cuirass) lest thou 
sully the silver with blood!” 

Up came the young headsman. Then— 
as doth a.gray falcon—Vuksan fell upon 
him. God and a warrior’s luck were with 
him. He tore the handjar from the young 
headsman. He smote off the heads of all 
three headsmen. 

Oh, my brother, if thou could’st but 
have seen him! 

Vuksan rushed through white Skutari 
and left a bloody track behind him. Dear 
God, we thark thee for all things! 

He left a bloody track behind him, and 
he came to the bridge on the Boyana. 
And on the bridge were the Kadi and the 
Hodja and thirty young Turks. 

And the Kadi cried aloud: “Get thee 
back, Vuksan, of Rovatz! There is no 
way out for thee here!” 

And Vuksan answered: “If there be no 
way forward, neither is there any way 
back! Have a care, oh ye Turks!” 

He cut down the Kadi and the Hodja, 
and of the young Turks those that were 
saved threw themselves into the Boyana. 

And Vuksan crossed the bridge. God 
and a warrior’s luck were with him. The 
night received him, and he fled by Rumia, 
till he came to the house of that gray 
falcon Gjuro Kapich. 

And Gjuro received him and lent him 
a saddle-horse and rode with him back 
to Rovatz. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HE discussion that has been 

going on in the pages of an 

English magazine, Poctry and 

Drama, between Louis Unter- 

myer and John Alford as to 
the respective merits of British and 
American poets of to-day is an inter- 
esting one in many ways, but it does 
not seem likely to settle anything ex- 
cept the fact of John Bull’s continued 
complacency as to his own accomplish- 
ments. Mr. Alford manifests the same 
indurated indifference for American 
poetry that Sidney Smith manifested 
for all American literature seventy 
years ago. It is noticeable, however, 
that in decrying the work of our living 
poet? he compares them, in nearly 
every case, not with the living but 
the dead poets of England. He does, 
indeed, compare Mr. Markham’s “Man 
with the Hoe” with an ode by Mr. 
Abercrombie, but he places Edward 
Arlington Robinson alongside Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Bliss Carman alongside 
Stevenson, Wheelock alongside Words- 
worth, and thus finds them all lacking 
in one way or another. “Only one man 
appears,” says Mr. Alford, in conclud- 
ing his review of American poets of 
to-day, “from the evidence I have avail- 
able, to present either new thought, new 
feeling, or new expression, and that is 
Mr. Lindsay, who has at least two of 
these qualities.” 

This also is characteristic. What 
the British want of an American writer, 
and what they are always disappointed 
if they fail to get, is something in the 
nature of a “wild barbaric yawp.” All 
that Mr. Alford seems to care for of 
Lindsay’s is what the latter himself 
has styled his vaudeville stunts. The 
“Kallyope Yell” especially seems to 
have captured Mr. Alford’s mind, just 
as it was Whitman’s ‘most unconven- 
tional verse and Bret Harte’s most un- 
conventional heroes and Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s most unconventional manners that 
captured the British fancy of a gen- 
eration or two ago. 

For some similar reason, doubtless, 
Mr. Alford speaks of “cosmicality” as 
“a current American vice.” It was 
not a vice in Wordsworth or Coleridge 
or Milton, or in any of the other great 
British poets: but American poets have 
no business with anything but distinc- 
tive American topics. The cosmic uni- 
verse has been preempted by the Brit- 
ish bards, or so it would seem, and 
William Ellery Leonard and John G. 
Neihardt and George Sterling and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and others 
among us who deal with things pri- 
mordial and primeval, with stellar 
spaces and elemental powers, with the 
music of the spheres and the flowing 
robe of nature, are in some wise poach- 
ers on British preserves. 

Well, it seems as tho we never would 


learn our proper place. Notice, for in- 
stance, this cosmic poem by Mr. Unter- 
myer in the Century: 


SUMMONS. 
By Lours UNTERMYER. 
TT, eager night and the impetuous 


winds, 
The hints and whispers of a thou- 
sand lures, 
And all the swift persuasion of the spring, 
Surged from the stars and stones, and 
swept me on. 
The smell of honeysuckle, keen and clear, 
Startled and shook me with the sudden 
thrill 
Of some well-known, but half-forgotten, 
voice. 
A slender stream became a naked sprite, 
Flashed around curious bends, and winked 
at me 
Beyond the turns, alert and mischievous. 
A ruddy moon, dangling among the trees, 
Seemed like a toy balloon caught in the 
boughs, 
Flung there in sport by some too mirthful 
breeze. 
And as it hung there, vivid and unreal, 
The whole world’s lethargy was brushed 
away. 
The night kept tugging at my torpid mood 
And tore it into shreds. A warm air blew 
My wintry slothfulness beyond the stars. 
Over the old indifference there streamed 
A myriad urges in one rushing wave. 
Touched with the lavish miracles of earth, 
I felt the brave persistence of the grass, 
The far desire of rivulets, the keen, 
Unconquerable fervor of the thrush, 
The endless labors of the patient worm, 
The lichen’s strength, the prowess of the 
ant, 
The constancy of flowers, the blind belief 
Of ivy climbing slowly toward the sun— 
The eternal struggles and eternal deaths, 
And yet the groping faith, of every root. 
Out of old graves arose the cry of life; 
Out of the dying came the deathless call, 
And, thrilling with a new, sweet rest- 


lessness, 

The thing that was my boyhood woke in 
me. 

Dear, foolish fragments made me strong 
again: 

Valiant adventures, dreams of those to 
come, 


And all the vague, heroic hopes of youth, 
With fresh abandon, like a fearless laugh, 
Leaped up to face the heaven’s unconcern. 


And then veil upon veil was torn aside: 

Stars, like a troop of merry girls and boys, 

Danced gaily round me, plucking at my 
hand; 

The night, scorning its ancient mystery, 

Leaned down and pressed new courage in 
my heart. 

The hermit-thrush, throbbing with more 
than song, 

Sang with a happy challenge to the skies; 

Love, and the faces of a world of children, 

Swept like a conquering army through my 
blood; 

And beauty, rising out of all its forms— 

Beauty the passion of the universe— 

Flamed with its joy, a thing too great for 
tears, 

And, like a wine, poured itself out for me 


To drink of, to be warmed with, and to go 

Refreshed and strengthened to the cease- 
less fight; 

To meet with confidence the cynic years; 

Battling in wars that never can be won, 

Seeking the lost cause and the brave 
defeat. 


Another of our poets who has shown 
a marked predilection for the cosmic in 
her verse is Grace Fallow Norton. In 
her latest volume, “The Sister of the 
Wind and Other Poems” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), we find a marked mystic 
strain, which does not take hold of us 
as her “Little Gray Songs of St. Jo- 
seph’s” did, but which, nevertheless, 
includes some fine poetic work. We 
quote the following: 


REBIRTH. 


By Grace FAaLttow Norton. 


HEN I went out to the meadow, 
When I went over the hill, 
: The whole world was a-waiting 


My coming to fulfill. 


The whole world was a-waiting 
To sing its song for me, 

To make for me its color— 
The earth, the sky, the sea. 


I knew not that my going 
Was such a wondrous thing, 

Till I came unto the meadow 
And the world began to sing. 


It sang: “To-day and ever 
Your soul ’s another hue, 
Because of the purple shadows 

And because the sky is blue; 


“O you-are changed forever— 
Bred in the blood of you 

Are beach and billow and shallow 
And green and gold and blue; 


“Forever and forever 
Because of the ancient hill, 
And the motion and the music 
And the moments when all is still.” 


And I have taken the purple, 
The green and the sunny gold, 

And the long, long years of the old hill, 
Altho I am not old; 


And I have taken the sea-swing, 
(Tho who can carry a wave?) 

And IJ have taken the sea-song, 
I shall sing it in my grave. 


Encarnadined, incarnate, 
Bred in the blood of me— 
And I am one forever 
With the earth and sky and sea. 


One of the most striking poems de- 
veloped by the revolutionary spirit of 
our day is now going the rounds of 
the radical papers. It preaches as- 
sassination, of the most cowardly sort, 
and we can’t recommend it for the 
school readers. But for effective ex- 
pression of a certain attitude toward 
society it is worth reading, even tho 
we may well regard the attitude itself 
as despicable. We copy it from the 
Industrialist, of East Pittsburgh, organ 








of the labor union which has been con- 
ducting the strike in the various Wes- 
tinghouse industries. 


WHEN THE LEAVES COME OUT. 
By a Paint CREEK MINER. 


HE hills are very bare and cold and 
T lonely ; 
I wonder what the future months 
will bring? 
The strike is on; our strength would win, 
if only— 
O, Buddy, how I’m longing for the 
spring! 


They’ve got us down—their martial lines 
enfold us; 
They’ve thrown us out to feel the win- 
ter’s sting, 
And yet, by God, those curs could never 
hold us, 
Nor could the dogs of hell do such a 
thing ! 


It isn’t just to see the hills beside me 
Grow fresh and green with every grow- 
ing thing. 
I only want the leaves to come and hide 
me, 
To cover up my vengeful wandering. 


I will not watch the floating clouds that 
hover 
Above the birds that warble on the 
wing; 
I want to use this GUN from under 
cover— 
O, Buddy, how I’m longing for the 
spring! 


You see them there below, the damned 
scab-herders ! 
Those puppets on the greedy Owners’ 
String; 
We'll make them pay for all their dirty 
murders— 
We'll show them how a starving hate 
can sting! 


They riddled us with volley after volley; 
We heard their speeding bullets zip and 


ring, 
But soon we’ll make them suffer for their 
folly— 
O, Buddy, how I’m longing for the 
spring! 


Many efforts have been made to put 
into poetry the Titanic disaster, but 
none of them, it seems to us, has had 
any more poetic value than is found in 
this from The Little Review, of Chi- 
cago: 

GLORIA MUNDI. 
EunIcE TIETJENS. 
N what dim, half imagined place 
Does the Titanic lie to-day, 
Too deep for tide, too deep for 
spray, 
In night and saltiness and space? 


Oh, quiet must the sea-floor be! 
And very still must be the gloom 
Where in each well-appointed room 
The splendor rots unto the sea. 


Through crannies in the shattered decks 
The sea-weed thrusts pale finger-tips, 
And in the bottom’s jagged rips 

With ghostly hands it waves and becks. 
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The mirrors in the great saloons 
Sleep darkly in their gilt and brass 
Save when the silent fishes pass 

With eyes like phosphorescent moons. 


On painted walls are slimy things, 
And strange sea creatures, lithe and 
cool, 
Spawn in the marble swimming pool 
And shall, a thousand springs. 


For as it is, so it shall be, 
Untouched of time till Doom appears, 
Too deep for days, too deep for years 
In the salt quiet of the sea. 


We are not quite sure of the mean- 
ing of this symbolic poem of Mr. 
nét’s, in Poctry; but we like it none 
the less—perhaps all the more—for the 
strange mysticism that leaves us guess 


ing: 


> 
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THE FALCONER OF GOD. 


By Witt1aM Rose BENET. 


FLUNG my soul to the air like a fal- 
| con flying. 
I said, “Wait on, 
ride below! 
I shall start a heron soon 
In the marsh bene7*h the moon— 
A strange white heron rising with silver 
on its wings, 
Rising and crying 
Wordless, wondrous things; 
The secret of the stars, of the world’s 
heart-strings 
The answer to their woe. 
Then stoop thou upon him, and grip and 
hold him so!” 


wait on, while I 


My wild soul waited on as falcons hover. 
I beat the reedy fens as I trampled rast. 
I heard the mournful loon 
In the marsh beneath the moon. 
And then, with feathery thunder, the bird 
of my desire 
Broke from the cover 
Flashing silver fire. 
High up among the stars I saw his 
pinions spire. 
The pale clouds gazed aghast 
As my falcon stooped upon him, and gript 
and held him fast. 


My soul dropped through the air—with 
heavenly plunder ?— 
Gripping the dazzling bird my dreaming 
knew? 
Nay! but a piteous freight, 
A dark and heavy weight 
Despoiled of silver plumage, its voice 
forever stilled— 
All of the wonder 
Gone that ever filled 
Its guise with glory. 
have killed, 
How brilliantly you flew 
Across my rapturous vision when first I 
dreamed of you! 


O bird that I 


Yet I fling my soul on high with new 
endeavor, 
And I ride the world below with a joyful 
mind. 
I shall start a heron soon 
In the marsh beneath the moon— 
A wondrous silver heron its inner dark- 
ness fledges! 
I beat forever 
The fens and the sedges. 


The pledge is still the same—for all dis- 
astrous pledges, 
All hopes resigned ! 
My soul still flies above me for the quarry 
it shall find! 


We find the following in Poetry and 
Drama, which credits it to a new an- 
thology called “New Numbers.” It is 
a clever satire, not, as we read it, on 
the belief in God, dut on the anthropo- 
morphic idea of God: 


HEAVEN. 


By Rupert Brooke. 


ISH (fiy-replete, in depth of June, 
Dawdling away their watery noon) 


Ponder deep wisdom, dark or clear, 
Each secret fishy hope or fear 


Fish say, thex have their Stream and 
Pond, 
But is there anything Beyond? 


This life cannot be All, they swear, 

For how unpleasant if it were! 

One may not doubt that, somehow, Good 

Shall come of Water and of Mud; 

And, sure, the reverent eye must see 

A purpose in Liquidity. 

We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 

The future is not Wholly Dry. 

Mud unto mud!—Death eddies near— 

Not here the appointed End, not here! 

But somewhere, beyond Space and Time, 

Is wetter water, slimier slime! 

And there (they trust) there swimmeth 
One 

Who swam ere rivers were begun, 

Immense, of fishy form and mind, 

Squamous, omnipotent, and kind; 

And under that Almighty Fin 

The littlest fish may enter in. 

Oh! never fly conceals a hook, 

Fish say, in the Eternal Brook, 

But more than mundane weeds are there, 

And mud celestially fair; 

For caterpillars drift around, 

And Paradisal grubs are found; 

Unfading moths, immortal flies, 

And the worm that never dies. 

And in that Heaven of their wish, 

There shall be no more land, say fish. 


Harry Kemp’s ways of advertizing 
himself may be open to criticism, but 
the sincerity of his poetic work is in- 
disputable. We find this in the Poetry 
Review of London: 


A PRAYER. 
By Harry Kemp. 


KNEEL not now to pray that Thou 
| Make white one single sin, 
I only kneel to thank thee, Lord, 
For what I have not been— 


For deeds which sprouted in my heart 
But ne’er to bloom were brought, 
For monstrous vices which I slew 
In the shambles of my thought— 


Dark seeds the world has never guessed, 
By hell and passion bred, 

Which never grew beyond the bud 
That cankered in my head. 


Some said I was a righteous man— 
Poor fools! The gallows tree 
(If thou hadst let one foot to slip) 

Had grown a limb for me. 
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So for the man I might have been 
My heart must cease to mourn— 

’Twere best to praise the living Lord 
For monsters never born, 


To bend the spiritual knee 
(Knowing myself within) 

And thank the kind benignant God 
For what I have not been. 


Lippincott’s prints the following 
charming little domestic poem that 
helps to compensate for the many 
poems on unpleasant subjects to which 
our modern versifiers seem so strangely 
attracted : 


CLICK O’ THE LATCH. 


By Nancy Byrp TURNER. 


7. silence holds for it, taut and 


Tree; 
The young moon stays for it, wist- 
ful white; 
Winds ‘that whimpered the sunset 


through, 
Sigh for it, low and light. 


Click o’ the latch, and he'll come home,— 
A stir in the dusk at the little gate. 

Hush, my heart, and be still, my heart— 
Surely it’s sweet to wait! 


The tall skies lean for it, listening— 
Never a star but lends an ear— 
The passionate porch-flowers stoop and 
cling, 
Parting their leaves to hear 


Click o’ the latch, and him come home,— 
A step on the flags, a snatch of song. 

Hurry, my heart, be swift, my heart,— 
How did we wait so long! 


One of our living poets who is loyal 
to the best traditions of American po- 
etry and worthily upholds it in her own 
work is the author of the following in 
The Bellman: . ; 


JEWEL-WEED. 
By FLoreNnce Ear_e Coates. 


HOU lonely, dew-wet mountain road, 

T Traversed by toiling feet each day, 

What rare enchantment maketh thee 
Appear so gay? 


Thy sentinels, on either hand 
Rise tamarack, birch, and balsam-fir, 
O’er the familiar shrubs that greet 
The wayfarer; 


But here’s a magic cometh new— 
A joy to gladden thee, indeed: 

This passionate out-flowering of 
The jewel-weed. 


That now, when days are growing dear, 
As summer dreams that she is old, 
Hangs out a myriad pleasure-bells 
Of mottled gold! 


Thine only, these, thou lonely road! 

Tho hands that take, and naught restore, 
Rob thee of other treasured things, 
Thine these are, for 
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A fairy, cradled in each bloom, 
To all who pass the charméd spot 
Whispers in warning :—“Friend, admire,— 
But touch me not! ; 


“Leave me to blossom where I sprang, 
A joy untarnished shall I seem; 

Pluck me, and you dispel the charm 
And blur the dream!” 


Hardly any of our poets—Kipling is 
a shining exception—can see anything 
to praise in our modern industrial sys- 
tem. They all seem to hark back, in 
their thought, to a golden age before 
the days of factories and mills, the 
existence of which is, to say the least, 
doubtful. This tendency is very mani- 
fest in Markham’s “The Man with the 
Hoe,” in Mrs. Marks’s “The Singing 
Man,” and in hundreds of lesser poems. 
It is a sign of the times, we presume. 
It is evident in all of Miss Widdemer’s 
recent work, including this from The 
Craftsman : 


A NEW SPINNING SONG. 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER. 


HE fillet needs another pearl, the 
hand another ring, 


Turn, wheels turn, dusk in the red 
young sun! 
What are little hearts that leap or little 
lips that sing? 
Whirl, wheels, and turn, whirl till our 
whim is won! 
Flesh and blood and dusky eyes, childish 
hearts and gay, 
These shall turn the wheels for us, and 
wither through the day— 
Turn, wheels, turn, dusk in the red 
young sun! 


The pinnace needs a swifter wing, the 
fortress needs a tower, 
Turn, wheels, turn, bleak in the aching 
noon! 
What if all the woods are green and all 
the fields in flower? 
Whirl, wheels, and turn, stilling the 
youth-time soon: 
Children’s strength and children’s lives are 
fuel that we burn, 
More shall come when these are gone to 
make our great wheels turn— 
Turn, wheels, turn, bleak in the aching 
soon! 


Leisure-time and mirth are dear, flesh and 
blood are cheap— 
Turn, wheels, turn, black in the hope- 
less night! 
What if children break or die the morns 
we smile in sleep? 
Whirl, wheels, and turn, over the hearts 
once light, 
Spinning youth to gold for us, spinning 
life for bread, . 
Spinning hope and strength and breath 
along the endless thread— 
Turn, wheels, turn, black in the hopeless 
night ! 


It is wise, perhaps, to brood upon 
life, death and destiny; but it is not 
wise to brood upon them too much. 
The writer of these stanzas (from the 


Yale Review) also seems to think that 
the brooding habit may be overdone: 


ESCAPE. 
By Francis STEARNS GIFFORD. 


OW since I cannot make it out: 
N Why people love and lose and die; 
Why there is agony and doubt, 
And so much cause to brood and 
cry; 
A 
Oh, since I cannot understand 
God’s will for all the world, and me— 
I will go take the wind’s cold hand, 
And dance a little, foolishly. 


The hills are green and simple* folk; 

The wind is quick with comrade-calls ; 
White wayside apple-trees, and smoke 
Of wood-fires, and bright water-falls ;— 


They never bid me understand. 
They never say, “You too must die.” 
I will go take the wind’s cold hand. 
God knows, I cannot always cry! 


Mr. Lindsay is not a man of one in- 
strument. He can give us, in verse, 
music for the lute as well as for the 
calliope, for the lyre as well as the 
brass band. A very successful lyric 
appears in the August Metropolitan: 


SUNSHINE. 


By NicHoLtas VACHEL LINDSAY. 


HE sun gives not directly 
The coal, the diamond crown; 
Not in a special basket 
Are these from Heaven let down. 


The sun gives not directly 

The plow, man’s iron friend; 
Not by a path or stairway 

Do tools from Heaven descend. 


Yet sunshine fashions all things 
That cut or burn or fly; 

And corn that seems upon the earth 
Is made in the hot sky. 


The gravel of the roadbed, 
The metal of the gun, 

The engine of the airship 
Trace somehow from the sun. 


And so your soul, my lady— 
(Mere sunshine, nothing more)— 
Prepares me the contraptions 
I work with or adore. 


Within me cornfields rustle, 
Niagaras roar their way, 

Vast thunderstorms and rainbows 
Are in my thought to-day. 


Ten thousand anvils sound there 
By forges flaming white, 

And many books I read there, 
And many books I write; 


And freedom’s bells are ringing, 
And bird-choirs chant and fly— 
The whole world works in me to-day 
And all the shining sky, 


Because of one small lady 
Whose smile is my chief sun. 
She gives not any gift to me 
Yet all gifts, giving one... . 
Amen. 
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NEW STANDARDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
AMERICAN ADVERTIZING 


nually from six hundred million 

to one billion dollars for adver- 
tizing. This astounding fact was 
pointed out by Paul T. Cherington, of 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, at the convention of the 
Associated Advertizing Clubs held a 
month ago in Toronto. Advertizing 
has thus become in American society a 
great economic force, involving two 
responsibilities, according to this ex- 
pert—for the advertizer, and for the 
consumer himself. “If he is tq retain 
his position as a free agent in pur- 
chase,” declared Mr. Cherington, “it is 
not only desirable but entirely neces- 
sary for the consumer to sift all claims, 
to make every feasible test of quality, 
and to watch carefully all price state- 
ments for the purpose of punishing any 
misrepresenter by turning his own 
weapon upon him. The consumer holds 
the future of advertizing in the hol- 
low of his hand and he is beginning 
to realize it.” Pointing out that it is 
the consumer who pays such an enor- 
mous price for advertizing, Mr. Cher- 
ington went on to point out the neces- 
sity for a new standard of advertizing, 
and the new responsibilities it entails. 
He concluded: 


, SHE American consumer pays an- 


“It carries with it new responsibilities 
for the advertizer and the seller, and 
it also carries with it new responsibilities 
for the consumer. The consumer is 
learning that if he is to preserve his 
ability to spend his money wisely, he 
is obliged to use advertizing as a weapon 
for himself instead of allowing it to be 
used as a weapon against himself. The 
day of continued success of dishonest 
advertizing is past. But more important 
still is the fact that the consumer is rising 
and will continue to rise to smite the 
advertizer who induces him to buy to his 
own hurt. 

“Truth in advertizing has come. 

“Before the advertizer, now, looms the 
need for being sure that his advertizing 
is not merely true. His next need is to 
be sure that it is of real service.” 


The New Decalog of 
: Advertizing. 


RUTH and honesty in advertizing 
was the keynote of the Toronto 


convention. The elimination of 


fraudulent advertizing as a protective 
measure against commercial “crooks” 
—the sellers of “gold bricks, rotten 
securities, shoddy merchandise or poi- 
sons’—led the newspaper section of 
the associated 


clubs to standardize 





and codify advertizing ethics. These 
standards, it is claimed, represent the 
vital development of advertizing dur- 
ing recent years, and are a true con- 
tribution to better business from the 
advertizing clubs. Even tho they may 
not be literally followed by American 
newspapers, we learn, they are a set of 
practical workable ideals. As unani- 
mously passed by the newspaper adver- 
tizing men, these standards are the 
following: 


(1) To protect the honest advertizer 
and the general newspaper reader as far 
as possible from deceptive or offensive 
advertizing. 

(2) To sell advertizing as a commod- 
ity on the basis of proven circulation and 
the service the paper will render the 
manufacturer or the merchant, and to 
provide the fullest information regarding 
the character of such circulation and how 
procured. 

(3) To maintain uniform rates, ac- 
cording to classification, and to present 
those rates, as far as possible, in a uni- 
form card. 

(4) To accept no advertizing which is 
antagonistic to the public welfare. 

(5) To affect the largest possible co- 
operation with other newspapers in the 
same field for the establishment and 
maintenance of these standards. 


Praising the advertizing men for 
adopting the new code, the New York 
Commercial poirts out that they are 
following the stand taken by enlight- 
ened retail merchants, and notes that 
the “new honesty” is an important 
step in the development of legitimate 
business. 


“There is no good reason either in law 
or in common morality and honesty why 
misrepresentation either in newspaper ad- 
vertizements or in window display should 
not be prohibited or why those who sell 
goods under such false pretense should 
not be prosecuted for fraud. Honesty in 
advertizing will help buyers and sellers, 
and will enable the newspapers to dem- 
onstrate more clearly than ever before 
the usefulness of their columns as a 
medium for the promotion of trade.” 


The Commercial Value of 
ere Name. 


aM 
DVERTIZING is the Cinderella 
A of Commerce. At least, so thinks 
the London Review of Reviews, 
pointing out that when Shakespeare 
asked, “What’s in a name?” he did not 
realize that within three centuries the 
answer to his query “would come in 





the form of the greatest economic revo- 
lution of all commercial history.” This 
revolution, we are informed, has been 
brought about by “branded goods,” 
which are displacing unbranded goods 
in every corner of the globe. “Brand- 
ing cuts both ways, and _ successful 
branding can only be carried out with 
a good name and with good goods.” 
Mere naming of a commodity, says the 
London Review of Reviews, is not suf- 
ficient. A standard quality is essential. 
“It is necessary to persuade the public, 
the ultimate consumers, to make a trial 
of the special commodity, by inducing 
them to ask for it under its branded 
name.” Thus the advertizement is 
brought into play. 


“It is this function in the marketing 
of branded goods which‘is called adver- 
tizing. It is one of the tragedies of 
human existence that, whenever any 
really powerful factor is introduced into 
society, its power is usually first recog- 
nized and utilized by the sharks and un- 
scrupulous swindlers who are character- 
ized by their sharpness of vision, and 
who, in fact, live on their wits. This is 
just what happened to advertizing. Ever 
since the growth of the Press made ad- 
vertizing, as we understand it to-day, a 
social force, it has had to suffer the 
abuses consequent upon its power being 
recognized by the wrong kind of people. 
For a long time, in fact, advertizing was 
almost a monopoly of the sharks, and it 
is perhaps the greatest tribute which can 
be paid to the late Mr. T. J. Barratt that 
he was one of the very first to realize 
the immense value of advertizing used in 
a thoroly honest and legitimate way for 
the sale of a satisfactory branded article. 
Pears’ represents the type of branded 
name which is the outcome of the name 
of the founder of a business; while ‘Sun- 
light’ is an outstanding sinstance of a 
‘coined’ name which is intended to con- 
vey a characteristic of the product.” 

the social value of advertizing 


J published recently by the London 
Review of Reviews, England has not 
made the advance that we have in 
realizing the importance of this force 
toward facilitating sound business and 
increasing social economy. Bernard 
Shaw, for instance, says that adver- 
tizing “claims a privilege to lie which 
is neither justified by expediency nor 
sanctioned by ethics.” Frederic Har- 
rison declares that the “present prac- 
tice of advertizing is to me personally 
an odious pest, and in my opinion is on 
social and economic grounds a public 
evil. I shun every tradesman who ad- 


European Views on 
Advertizing. 


UDGING from the symposium on 
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vertizes, and I am preparing to form 
a league to boycott all such practices. 
Maarten Maartens confessed himself a 
victim of the advertizement, tho he was 
convinced that advertized goods are 
generally the worst. On the other 
hand, Max Nordau points out that ad- 
vertizing is the unavoidable outcome 
of democracy —“its obligatory corol- 
lary.” He wrote: 


“In an autocratic and even an aristo- 
cratic society you. only need to impose 
yourself to the attention of one man, or 
of a few men whose authority enforces 
its rules on the whole community. ‘The 
eye of Louis XIV. engenders master- 
works,’ as the French flatterer said. 
There, advertizing would be of no use. 
It is necessary and sufficient to please the 
King. His patronage carries with it that 
of the nation. But, in a democracy, a 
single, however exalted, person, or a small 
circle’s favor, would do very little for 
you. You must impress direct the mind 
of the million. And to effect this there 
is only one means, advertizing. 

“Of course, those who indulge in the 
mad theory of the superman may con- 
demn advertizing as vulgar. But, then, 
let them be consistent. Then they must 
condemn also the chiming of church bells, 
which is the advertizement of divine serv- 
ice. They must condemn the Paris salons 
and all art exhibitions, for they are the 
advertizement of artists and their works. 
It would be much more aristocratic not 
to ring bells, but to wait nobly that the 
faithful arrive on their own impulse; not 
to exhibit creations of genius to the 
crowd, but to reveal them in the artist’s 
studio to some individual connoisseur. 
But who dares to recommend that 
haughty method nowadays?” 


The Supremacy of Amer- 
ican Methods. 


N a letter to the London Times, 
| Frank Wise, president of the Mac- 

millan Company of Canada, sounds 
a note of warning to British mer- 
chants and businessmen. American 
magazines and newspapers are flood- 
ing Canada, writes Mr. Wise, and the 
American advertizement is creating an 
enormous demand for American com- 
modities among the Canadians. The 
Canadians are furnished with a great 
deal of American news, but even more 
serious, notes Mr. Wise pessimistically, 
is the fact that they cannot withstand 
the appeal of the American advertize- 
ment. He informs the ediivor of the 
Times: 


“The Americans have made a close and 
successful study of advertizing. Their 
advertizing pages in the front and back 
of their magazines often vie very strongly 
with the reading matter in interest. Often 
the pictured part of the advertising page 
largely exceeds in space that part devoted 
to the description of the advertized 
article. Many of these pictures are in 
themselves artistic and undoubtedly at- 
tractive, and must certainly lead to the 
sale in Canada of enormous quantities of 
various articles. The prepared food ad- 
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vertizements, for instance, are very read- 
able, very attractive, and so compelling 
that in grocery stores to-day it is be- 
coming almost impossible to buy anything 
in bulk, thereby conducing very largely to 
the high cost of living. 

“Breakfast oats are Somebody & Co.’s 
Famous in cartoons, bacon is So-and-So’s 
in a bottle, sugar is that well-known 
brand that comes only in sealed paper 
bags; all, of course, as you will gather 
from the advertizement, to keep the 
wicked grocer from giving you sawdust 
instead of oats, poorly-cured pork instead 
of ‘delicate bacon from dainty pigs,’ to 
prevent his cheating you in weight of 
your sugar purchase, and to keep his care- 
less assistants from filling everything 
with germs in the handling. Every now 
and then there are ‘writeups’ of some of 
the ‘spotless’ American factories, with 
pictures of the operatives in white caps 
and clean uniforms, all to prove how 
essential to your health it is that you 
should ‘ask-for-and-see-that-you-get’ So- 
and-So’s particular product. There are 
offers of jewelry from the best New 


York shops, suits from Chicago, boots 
from St. Louis; furs, hats, automobiles 
from a hundred American cities. 

“Now, to supply the Canadian demand 
for the most important of these articles 
advertized in American magazines circu- 
lating all over Canada, the American 
manufacturers have opened branches and 
factories in all the larger Canadian cities. 
The most extensively advertized safety 
razor has an enormous factory in Canada, 
while the same is true of the best ad- 
vertized fountain pen, typewriters, sev- 
eral automobiles, prepared oats, plows, 
prepared foods, patent medicines, ink, 
packing house products, boots, watches, 
electric conveniences of a hundred varie- 
ties, aluminium articles, candies, and, in 
fact, anything for which the demand of- 
fers an inducement.” 


“Beware of the Americans when 
they come bearing newspapers,” is the 
conclusion of this unconscious tribute 
to the supremacy of American adver- 
tizing methods. 





THE BELATED AWAKENING OF THE 
STOCKHOLDER 


NE of the leading causes of 

corporate mismanagement and 

corruption is the inertia of the 
stockholder, who is often the victim of 
his own diffidence. “Stockholder in- 
ertia” and the proxy system of voting 
at the annual meetings of corporations, 
according to a letter in the New York 
Times by Samuel Untermyer, lie at 
the root of the trouble. This has been 
demonstrated time and again, claims 
Mr. Untermyer. “Experience has 
shown that where the shares are widely 
scattered, there has not been an in- 
stance in which concert of action has 
been possible.” Once in the saddle, the 
management of a corporation is enabled 
to perpetuate itself in reckless disregard 
of stockholders’ rights. Mr. Untermyer 
further elucidates the situation: 


“If it were understood that the owners 
of the property were intelligently inter- 
esting themselves in the details of its oper- 
ations independently of results, the man- 
agements would be alert to respond to the 
demands for information, and we would 
see the dawn of a new era in corporate 
affairs. The feeling of helplessness is 
doubtless largely responsible for this in- 
ertia in the case of the small stockholders, 
while the larger ones and the financial 
advisers on whom they rely are withheld 
from action and meekly respond to the 
request for their proxies and the exertion 
of their influence in securing them, actu- 
ated by fear of reprisals or hope of favors 
at the hands of the powerful interests that 
dominate the management, generally with 
little or no pecuniary interest in the wel- 
fare of the corporation which they are 
thus enabled indefinitely to control. The 
shareholders seem strangely unable to 
realize how simple a matter it is for them 
to assert themselves.” 


How the Small Stockholder 
Guard His Interests. 


Ma 
R. UNTERMYER pleads for a 
M complete reform of the present 
entirely inadequate system of 
stockholders’ meetings and for the elec- 
tion of directors. He enumerates five 
of the most important changes in cor- 
poration control in the following order: 


“1. That voting by proxy be abolished 
and that shareholders vote in person or by 
mail for specific measures and for di- 
rectors, who must be nominated in ad- 
vance of the meeting and their names 
submitted to the shareholders. 

“2. That at least thirty days before the 
annual meeting there be mailed to every 
shareholder a detailed statement of the 
assets and liabilities and of the results of 
the last year’s business, the salaries and 
other compensation paid to officers, and of 
every resolution that is proposed to be 
submitted at the meeting, that the stock- 
holders may vote upon each such reso- 
lution by mail, and that no other business 
be transacted at such meeting. 

“3. That the compensation of officers be 
fixed only by the shareholders, and that 
no contracts or arrangements in which any 
of the officers are concerned shall be valid 
unless voted at a shareholders’ meeting. 

“4. That there shall be compulsory 
cumulative voting, which means that the 
minority shall be entitled to representation 
on the board of directors in the proportion 
of its interest, instead of the bare ma- 
jority of the stock electing all the direc- 
tors, as at present. 

5. “That in every company having up- 
ward of 1,000 shareholders there shall be 
established a protective committee, to be se- 
lected by the shareholders, who shall fore- 
go office, and whose duty it shall be to 
suggest directors for election and advise 
the shareholders and watch over and safe- 
guard their interests.” 
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Something of this sort will have to 
be done, according to Mr. Untermyer, 
to protect those stockholders who under 
the present system cannot or will not 
protect themselves. The only alterna- 
tive, an undesirable one, according to 
Mr. Untermyer, would be Government 
representation in the great interstate 
public service corporations. Mr. Un- 
termyer especially emphasizes the im- 
portance of cumulative voting, a system 
under which, if there are nine directors, 
the holders of each one-ninth of the 
stock can, by combining, elect one di- 
rector. Under this system four-ninths 


of the stock would have four of the | 


directors. 


The minority would thus be | 


fully represented, if not in control. | 


“Such a system would stimulate the in- 
terest of the stockholders in the man- 
agement, and would give to a sub- 
stantial minority the opportunity to 
watch over their property and to share 
in the responsibilities of its operation.” 


This method, by the way, is secured by | 
the constitutions of some of the states, | 


notably Missouri and Pennsylvania. It 
is permitted but not required by other 
states. 


The Value of. Honest 
Information. 


HE small stockholder is the pro- 
T letarian of finance. The surest 

and safest way to avoid exploita- 
tion, Arthur Prill warns him, in a series 
of practical points for the small in- 
vestor, in The Magazine of Wall Street, 
is to steer clear of fraudulent stocks. 
Referring to mining stocks, Mr. Prill 
points out that since the mine in which 
market traders can safely deal must be 
a large one, reports on underground 
conditions by some of the foremost en- 
gineers will be available. “Become an 
insider. This is not so much a matter 
of money as of brains and work. Don’t 
imagine that the big operators got their 
hold on bonanzas by sitting in a chair 
and dreaming about grass-root, million- 
dollar miracles. They studied the min- 
ing game until they knew all about the 













prominent men in it, as well as all that | 


can be humanly known about the pos- 
sibilities of our mining districts.” Mr. 
Prill suggests subscription to reliable 


journals rather than any faith in the | 


elegantly printed circulars of brokers. 


“Honest information is the most valu- | 


able thing in the stock market. 
regard to mining stocks) can be obtained 


It (in | 


in print only from a very few of the | 
technical journals on whose pages the | 
foremost engineers in the world are glad 


te see their names. This fact bears re- 
iteration, for there are journals made up 
to look more or less like the good ones, 
but the imitation carries amid forty pages 


of honest, stolen copy, one or two pages | 


of original lies, so cleverly arranged that 
only an expert can tell the difference. Yet 
from lack of advertizing pages we can see 
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These Tires 


Outsell Any Other 


They cost you less than 16 other 
makes. 
They make rim-cutting impossible. 
They eliminate the cause of most blow- 
outs. 
They reduce the loose-tread risk by 60 per cent. 

They have the double-thick All-Weather treads— 

the ideal anti-skids. 


These are exclusive features. 


That’s Why Goodyears Rule 


doubled, until this tire became the 
most popular tire in the world. 


For many years, scores of experts 
in our laboratory have worked to 
perfect these tires. Their efforts 


have cost us $100,000 per year. 


They have built a tire which 
marks the present-day limit in low 


Then the cost came down with 
this multiplied output, until these 
tires now sell below 16 other makes. 
Some are one-third higher. 


cost per mile. ’ 
P These tires offer, at the lowest 


price possible, the utmost in a tire. 
You will get that always in a Good- 
And any 


dealer will sup- 


In this tire we embody four great 
features found in no other tire. 
year. 





Men found ply you Good- 
these tires out 
and told others. 
The demand 


doubled and 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 


Br hes and Ag in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Every where 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


(Joop) YEAR 


No-Rim-CutTires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


years when you 
tell him you 


want these 








tires. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The CURRENT OPINION Scholarship Fund wants 
a High School or College Student in every town and city 
to secure subscriptions. 

You can use your spare time or vacation to do our 
work and it will provide you with all necessary funds 
with which to meet your entire college expenses. 

Send at once for our booklet, “The Open Door to 
a College Education.” 


The CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 138 W. 29th St., New York 
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Le 
Think of the girl who 


takes your dictation! 


That little head of hers is teem- 
ing with hundreds of curlicues— 
word signs that she is constantly 
struggling to retain ready for in- 
stant use. 


Think! The meaning changes 
with the slightest twist of the 
“hook,” the size of a loop, the 
depth of shading, the position on, 
above or below the line. 


You can relieve her of this— 
the hardest part of letter writing; 
this—the most wasteful part of 
correspondence—simply by  in- 
stalling 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


The Dictaphone in your office 
will mean better letters, letters 
more easily written—and at con- 
siderably less cost. 

Reach for your telephone and 
arrange for a demonstration on 
your own work. If you do not find 
that name in the book, write to 


The Dictaphone 


(Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
(Sole Distributors) 
Suite 1806, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 
Stores in the principal 
cities—dealers everywhere. | 
—“Your Day's Work’’—a book 
we should like to send you 


Official dictating machine of 
the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition 

















CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 

The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 

ing Cards,and Stamped Paper is our special work,done 

in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 


LYCETT, Society Stationer 


317 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 














TYPEWRITERS 


=n, FACTORY REBUILT 





frices for the summer only. 


Buy ow and save as much as $75. 
a ee Branch Stores in Leading Cities 
Write for booklet “How Dollars Are Stretched” 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 
All trade- 
marked and guaranteed for one year. 
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that it is published for some other pur- 
pose than ordinary journalistic profit on 
printer’s ink. Speaking here of black ink, 
not the green and gold scrolls of imitation 
parchment inscribed, ‘shares,’ ‘non-assess- 
able,’. ‘president,’ ‘treasurer.’ Note the 
quality and quantity of advertizing in any 
sheet you take in hand. This is an index 
of character.” 


How to Avoid the Third 
Rail of Finance. 


EWARE of promoters!” is also 
B one of Mr. Prill’s warnings. 

This does not apply to the bona 
fide promoter of legitimate industries, 
he points out. But never buy into a 
venture whose profits are all in the 
future, unless personally acquainted 
with all the conditions and every person 
connected with the problem in hand, 
and then only when you are familiar 
with those who possess the controlling 
interest. Other trenchant advice of- 
fered by this writer is: (1) To know 
the fundamental factors of the com- 
mercial problem at hand, and the 
amount of risk involved; (2) to avoid 


| correspondence courses in money-mak- 


ing, since education in finance can be 
attained only by hard study reinforced 
by experience; (3) to avail yourself of 
the manuals of statistics that are on the 
market; (4) to place yourself in a 
position to get what is practically inside 
information. How necessary this is, 
yet how uncommon, is shown by the 
characterization made by a _ Broad 
Street wizard whose magic power has 
been rudely chilled in Sing Sing. Mr. 
Prill quotes his description of the three 
classes of “suckers.” 


“Those who bite once and quit; 


“*Gaumer lighting everywhere follows 
the evening glow’’ 


HE extraordinary 
wearing quality of 

the Gaumer finish is as 
well known as the ar- 


tistic beauty of Gaumer de- 
signs. A special electro- 


plating process enables us 
to guarantee 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 
.) Lighting Fixtures 


When you purchase, ask 
your dealer for the Guar- 
antee Tag. which goes with 
every indoor Gaumer fixture, 
It entitles you to refinish 
without charge should the 
fixture show discoloration or 
corrosion under avy ordinary 
conditions. 

As axperts on lighting fix- 
tures ‘ve shall be glad to ad- 
vise you at any time. Write 
for our portfolio showing 
newest designs for various 
rooms. Address Dept. L, 


) JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 
22nd and Wood Sts. 
Philadelphia 








those | 


who don’t quite understand what hap- | 


| pened to them the first time and take a | 


second shot, after which they throw up 
the game; third and last, but not least, 
thank hell, there’s the sucker who was 
born with a green certificate in his mouth. 
When he has chewed up one, he isn’t 
happy till he gets another. He pays five 
dollars a year for a safe deposit box in 
the biggest security vault in town and in- 
to the box he places, with something akin 
to religious veneration, share after share 
of embossed paper whose occasional great 
merit is that it is non-assessable. In other 
cases the box may fill, but the assessments, 
like the widow’s oil, run on forever. This 
sucker never gets tired. Him we have 
always with us.” 


The first essential, Mr. Prill con- 
cludes, is “to get off the sucker list.” 
He concludes his advice as follows: 


“The buyer of securities must learn 
mentally to grasp financial stuations; it 
may be truthfully said that he must love 
the complexity and difficulty of the calcu- 
lations involved. An old German saying 
has it, ‘One becomes a smith by much 
hammering,’ The master of finance is de- 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and 
disfigured. But they can be water-proofed 
and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating which becomes an inseparable 
Part of the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair-cracks. 
Hard as flint. Dampproof, weather-retisting. Gives 
unilorm, artistic color. Applied to new or old walls. 
Furnished in a variety of pleasing tones. 
It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con 
Waterproofing Products. Write for full 
information, telling us your needs. 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
111 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich, 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings 
—Technical Paints, 
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HOME WATER noma 
Other 


Sixty Days Trial. 
sizes as low, for hand or 

power. Write for new way 

Selling Plan 55 ox ‘ 
SIMPLEX WATER WORKS, Saurimons. Mo 














WOULD you like to own a good paying mail order 


business! We have a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; invest a dollar or two 
a week and soon own a nice business of yourown. Write 
for particulars. 


NADICO, 1682 Belmont Avenue, Chicago. I! 
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veloped by much poring over balance 
sheets. If you will study the best financial 
literature until its interest captures you, it 
is certain that eventually you will sense 
fraudulent stocks the moment they ap- 
proach you; you will learn to keep your 
money in a safe place until a safe security 
at an attractive price is offered. Then the 
pleasure of winning and doing it not by 
luck but by the conscious force of your 
own mentality, will be worth more than 
the coupons as you clip, clip, clip.” 


WALL STREET NEURAS- 
THENICS 
A FTER examining the entire office 


forces of several of the largest 

New York banking institutions, 
the first report of the new Life Ex- 
tension Institute, recently published in 
the Wall Street Journal, informs us 
that the financial career is one most 
dangerous to life and health, and 
that forty per cent. of the men and 
women employed in Wall Street insti- 
tutions who believe themselves per- 
fectly healthy and efficient in business 
are in need of medical attention. The 
Life Extension society was founded by 
Harold A. Ley and Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University, and among 
the specialists interested and active in 
its work are Colonel William C. Gor- 
gas, the sanitation expert, Elmer E. 
Rittenhouse, Frank A. Vanderlip, Eu- 
gene L. Fisk, Ex-President Taft, and 
others. Among the findings of the 
society in Wall Street are the follow- 
ing, according to Mr. Ley: 


“Practically all the deadly diseases that 
carry business men off prematurely are 
curable in the early stages. Most men 


have them for years, and they are usually | 


in an advanced stage, often incurable, 
when the sufferer becomes aware of their 
existence. 

“Of the ten per cent. of Wall Street 
men who need immediate attention, most 
have kidney or heart trouble. The others 
are mostly victims of unhygienic habits, 
such as fast eating and overeating, neg- 
lect of exercize, and improper postures 
at desks. Many have adenoids and fiat- 


foot, and similar troubles that the aver- | 


age man considers trifling, but which the 
trained scientist knows are detrimental to 
physical or mental efficiency. 

“Business efficiency is greatly increased 
by the selection of men physically fit for 
the work that will come to them in the 
lines along which they are started. It is 
also important to keep them physically fit 
after they are employed. There is a 
tremendous waste going on constantly 
from inefficiency, due to impaired health. 
Wall Street district has an astonishing 
corps of neurasthenics. 

“For many years business men have had 
their machinery, boilers, elevators, and en- 
gines inspected, and it has saved them mil- 
lions of dollars and many accidents, but 
the human body, the most valuable and 
complicated of all machines, has been left 
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The Vanish Murphy Varnish Company newark 


**Rear-Platform Observation has this 
Disadvantage — You don’t observe 


things until you pass beyond them.” 


THOMAS BRACKETT REID 


Your Candidate Reformer who is out 


to save the voters from the Interests, 
is a rear-platform observer. . 


He sees the vanishing menace 


of Railroads and Trusts, and shouts his 


lurid warnings of a danger 
that is past and gone. 


It isn’t the tyranny of business 
over politics which worries the 
American people now: it is the 
meddling of politics with business. 


Well; what has this to do with 
Murphy V arnish? 


We make Varnishes of the fine 


and lasting quality which is required 


by the great Transportation Companies 


and by Manufacturers of the finest 
products; and we know how these 


Business Leaders and their employes 
have suffered from the meddlesomeness 


of law-makers whose appeal 
is to ignorance and passion. 
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cruise through aland 
of indescribable 
beauty—a country 
famed for its tra- 
ditions, pictur- 
esque scenery & 
and invigorating KK. 
climate. 


IAGARA FALLS—Toronto—Lake On- 

tario—Thousand Islands—St. Lawrence 

River Rapids— Montreal — Quebec — 
Murray Bay—-Tadousac—Saguenay River 
Canyon—Capes Trinity and Eternity— 
Laurentian Mountains, 


Labrador Route 


A newly inaugurated cruise in strange 
waters. From Quebec along the north 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and into 
the finest hunting and fishing grounds in 
North America. 


Lower Gulf Route 


From Montreal through the St. Lawrence 
River, along the south shore of the Gulf, 
past the rugged shores of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island; 
terminating at Pictou, N. S., and stopping 
at all the important points en route. 


New York—Quebec 


The all-water route between New York 
and Quebec via Ocean, Gulf and River. 
A healthful cruise of unusual charm and 
interest. 


For particulars apply any ticket or 
tourist office, or address Desk G 


Canada Steamship dene 


Limited 


Passenger Dept., Montreal 











STYLE A—FASTENS STYLE C—ONE CLASP 
AROUND LEG, 50c. FOR SOCK, 25c. 


Suir Gar 


Adjusts itself to aay posture—comfortable, 
oe* one, Allows free circulation. 
lealer—if he can’t ill, 
SHIRT GARTER CO. ™ Columbia, Tenn, 
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object of saving life and suffering, this 
inspection has immense money value to 
both employer and employee. We believe 
that all the great concerns, industrial as 
well as financial, will adopt regular in- 
spection as a matter of course, because it 
means increased earnings, reduced operat- 
ing expenses, and a general improvement 
of moral tone and good feeling.” 


LESSONS OF THE CLAFLIN 
FAILURE 


LTHO the recent failure of the 
At B. Claflin Company—the 

largest failure of its kind in 
the commercial history of this coun- 
try—indicates no general weakness in 
the dry goods trade, and is an in- 
dividual episode, it is an incident 
pregnant with significance for the 
world of finance and commerce. The 
Dry Goods Economist immediately 
called attention to the failure or dis- 
continuance of several of the larger 
“jobbers” or wholesalers in the dry 
goods trade, with the result that but 
cne house is left to represent general 
dry goods distribution in New York 
City. Changed trade conditions, if 
noted, had led the Claflin Company 
to embark upon unfamiliar retail 
business and to scatter its interests 
throughout the country in order to 
compete with the virile aggressive 
jobbing interests of the Central West. 
Thus the Claflin interests, as the Dry 
Goods Economist points out, “en- 
countered direct competition from their 
own sources of supply. . .. Whatever 
business was obtained under these 
highly competitive conditions produced 
only a very small margin of profit, en- 
tirely out of proportion to the overhead 
expense which the company’s jobbing 
system entailed.” With interests scat- 
tered all over the country, close, ef- 
ficient and economical supervizion was 
impossible, notes the New York Even- 
ing Post, and the retail could not carry 
the burden of the wholesale business. 
The New York World discovers in the 
failure a lesson against “Morganized 
dry goods,” and concludes that “bal- 
looning and pyramiding are as perilous 
in dry goods as in stocks.” The sequel 
is found in the fact that “to save the’ 
Morganized properties operating upon 
his (H. B. Claflin) reputation not less 
than $24,000,000 in cash was needed 
at once, and it was not to be had. It 
was the value of a name.” To The 
Annalist the catastrophe reveals the 
weakness of an outgrown and over- 
grown commercial mechanism. Simi- 
larly the Springfield Republican notes: 
“The Claflin dry goods combination, 
with its farflung ramifications, might 
be used as an illustration of some of 
the serious faults in the combination 
movement, dating from 1898, which the 
President proposes to eliminate in some 


YALE 


If your padlock bears 
the name 


don’t lose your key 
—or you can’t get in 


A Yale Padlock cannot be forced 
or picked. One man wrote us 
that two hours’ steady pounding 
by two men, one with a seven- 
pound hammer and one with a 
three-pound hammer, wouldn’t 
open his—after he lost his key. 


Perhaps you, too, would appre- 
ciate Yale security and reliability 
in the locks you buy. You will 
get it if they bear the name Yale. 









Send for a copy of our “Book 
about Padlocks.’’ 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of YALE Products: 
Locks, Builders’ Hardware, 
Door Closers and Chain Hoists. 

9 East 40th St., New York City 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORKS: 
Stamford, Conn. St. Catharines, Ont. 





Not Quantity of Milk Alone 
—Quality, Richness 

It's a familiar story about the lady who 

one morning went out to the milkman 

with two pitchers and said she would like 


to have her milk and water separate—she 
would mix them to suit herself. 


That was a joke on the milkman. but all 
cows do not give equally rich milk. 


The Jersey Cow 


is not distinguished for quantity of milk alone. She 
combines richness wi quantity. ““Good goods 
put up in small packages”’ is true in case of the 
Jersey cow—only half true in case of her milk. 
Z ay i and ey of milk goes persistency 
.. And your Jer i i 
pao rane er ersey cow is gentle, beautiful 
We have no Jerseys to sell. We are interested in 
the breed. May we send you some Jersey facts? 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 











Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Personalattention guaranteed. Write for terms—Book 
free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20 
N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. , 
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measure from the business world—in- 
sofar as law can do it.” 


The Decline of the 
Jobbing Trade. 


HE seed of the Claflin receiver- 
ei ship was planted a long time 

ago, says the Annalist in its re- 
view of the episode. The concern had 
been rowing up the business stream. 
Inevitably its strength gave out. “Even 
the strong cannot with impunity resist 
the laws and the tides of trade.” 


“Time was when the retail store de- 
pended entirely upon the jobber. That 
was before retail stores bought in the 
quantities in which they now buy and 
when transportation and communication 
were slower than they now are. Also 
that was before styles and the rapid 
changes in them played so important a 
part in dry goods distribution. The 
stream of merchandise supply flowed from 
the manufacturer to the jobbers, and from 
them in numberless rivulets to the re- 
tailer; now in many instances it flows 
direct from the manufacturer to the re- 
tailer. 

“The jobbing trade throughout the 
country has felt the influence of this 
change, but it has been felt more acutely 
in New York than elsewhere. But few 
of the great general, dry goods jobbing 
houses which figured largely in the com- 
mercial activities of New York remain, 
and with the fall of the Claflin house 
the chief figure in this field is gone. It 
is at least in eclipse, and reorganization, 
it is believed, must involve some radical 
changes in the system which brought this 
house to grief.” 


Gradual Elimination of 
the Middleman. 


HIS decline in the jobbing trade 
T began many years ago with the 

tremendous changes in merchan- 
dising methods. One of the earliest 
influences has been the growth of the 
great department stores. More and 
more they have bought directly from 
the producer and manufacturer. An- 
other influence has been the rapid ex- 
tension of means of transportation 
and quick communication. This has 
meant a shifting of jobbing centers and 
the decline of New York jobbers. Still 
another influence has been the move- 
ment of population in the middle and 
far West. How these influences have 
worked against the New York whole- 
salers The Annalist shows by the fact 
that the books of one New York job- 
bing concern indicate that it has cost 
$750,000 to carry on an annual business 
of $5,000,000, while the average Ameri- 
can jobbing business costs around 10 
per cent. The mail order method of 
distribution, now an old story, has ef- 
fected a revolutionary change in the 
dry goods trade, working against the 
jobber. The small retail store of the 
country district, naturally the best cus- 
tomer of the jobber, has become the 
victim of the great catalog houses. 
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New $150 Stationary Cleaner 





At last we are able to put 
at a price within reach 
of everybody a genuine, 
practical suction cleaner 
that does quick, complete 
cleaning — pipes the dirt 
to machine set in cellar 
or rear room—and which 
will last as long as your 
building shall stand. 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND does its work 
unfailingly. Every machine is 
backed by our full guarantee. If 
men were the housekeepers they 
would quickly stop the broom- 


fectant dust-bucket in cellar. 


drawback or di 


Accept no substitute! Write for catalog (free). 
all ¢ cities. Write today. 





duster way of cleaning, with all its muss, fuss and unhealthfulness. Just as men 
are quick to adopt labor-saving devices in their shops and offices, so you should 
immediately buy this great sanitary aid—which pipes the dirt to sealed, disin- 


The ARCO WAND does not clean a house 40% per cent asin broom-duster method 
but it removes entirely the dirt, dust, trash, lint, threads, cobwebs, moths, insect 
eggs, germs, etc. The work is done with one- tenth the effort of broom-cleaning. 
There is no wear and tear on carpets and furnishings, as with brooms. Every- 
thing can be cleaned—carpets, rugs, draperies, ceilings, walls, pictures, tufted 
furniture, library books, mattresses, dresser drawers, furs, clothing, etc., 

etc. Saves an hour or two every day for social enjoyment. 


An unfailing Cleaner—In sizes at $150 up 


ARCO WANDS are complete, practical, permanent Cleaners —tested 
and proved efficient by nearly three years’ use. They have no single 
vantage. Wecould not risk our world-wide reputation 
for ideal Radiator-heating by offering Vacuum Cleaners that we would 
not fully guarantee and stand back of in every way. Itis as easy as 
turning on the water faucet or the electric light—you merely press a 
button and point at the dirt your magician’s wand —the ARCO WAND. 
Public showrooms in 














Macbine sets in basement 
or on lower floor. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, bose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 








penazecst AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY =: xiztste 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 











The chief effort of the Claflin house 
to meet these altered conditions was 
its incursion into the retail field. The 
Annalist thus explains the crisis: 


“The Claflin retail stores had to meet 
the local competition of others who 
bought direct from manufacturers and 
feeders of the specialty shops. They 
had to bear the cost of the jobbing 
business. The great inducement aside 
from common ownership was that the 
Claflin Company became practically their 
bankers, and it was this phase of the 
arrangement that pulled down the struc- 
ture. 

“As time went, more and more outlets 
had to be provided as the march and 
countermarch of events ate into the 
wholesale business of the combination. 
Other stores in cities where there were 
Claflin stores naturally were disposed to 
turn their purchasing to other jobbers. 
The financing the Claflin Company had 
undertaken had to be constantly extended. 





Its capital meanwhile remained stationary. 
The structure grew, but the foundation 
was unchanged. The breakdown came 
last week, and the incipient plans for 
reorganization amount essentially to a re- 
versal of the process by which it was in- 
tended to protect the jobbing business. 
These plans contemplate putting the re- 
tail stores solely on their own resources.” 


Writing in the Boston Transcript, 
Benjamin Baker believes that the Claf- 
lin Company suffered from an anti- 
quated and inefficient system of inter- 
nal administration. He declares: “Effi- 
cient detailed organization, and ac- 
counting, and stockkeeping, customers’ 
records and other modern-proved de- 
vices must be adopted and kept work- 
ing and be watched. The New Haven 
lesson may seem misapplied to thou- 
sands of merchants and jobbers of all 
sorts, but in fact it is right at home 
with them.” 
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“Have You $100 | 
| or $1000 | 


[OM MMMM O 


“to Invest at 6%? | 


Many persons have the mistaken 
idea that bonds are only for the 
wealthy or for large institutions. 
Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Safe bonds are invest- 


ments for everybody... A sum as . 
‘ small as $1,000 or even $100 will 


buy a safe bond, which will pay 


you 3% interest every six months . 


—6% a year. 
Thousands of thrifty. Ameri- 


cans each year are learning the 
great lesson of investment in sound 

. bonds, and are finding that, after 
all, there is no investment so satis~ 
ory as a well-secured bond 
bought of a responsible and rep- 
utable investment banking house. 


Good bonds are safer than the 
best. stock. and more convenient 
than the best mortgages, and ensure 

lute privacy to the investor. 


We have prepared.a booklet,- sent 
without cost on application, which will 
help you solve your investment problem 
and explain to you the merits of the first 
mortgage we sell. fact that no 
investor’ has ever suffered loss of either 


setinipel or interest on any security pur- , 


of us since this House was founded, 


32 years ago. is a record which is worthy - 


of your consideration, and w 


be an ample basis for confidence. 


If. you are interested in safe invest- 
ments and have $100. or an: 
~ gum available, write for Cir. 
kept Fo °. 


oes -MEORSORATED - 


' MORTGAGE» BONDBANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


STRAUS BLDG 
CHICAGO 








ONE WALL ST, | 
- 2 -NEW YORK > 
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| GET 6% FROM THE 
CREAM OF AMERICAN 


FARM LANDS. 


JReports of the U.S, Dept. of Agri- 
culture demonstrate that the crop 


ORTGAGE SECURITIES (0. 


CAPITAL PAID IN $600,000. 


PH. SAUNDERS, PRESIDENT - LEVERING MOORE, ACTIVE VICE PRES, 
WHITNEY-CENTRAL RING 


New ORLEANS. 


value per acre in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 


is almost three times that of some leading agricultural 
states of the MiddleWest. These lands are security for 
our farm mortgage investments obtainable in amvuunts 
from $100 up for cash or on INSTALLMENTS. 

Send for proof and our illustrated booklet No. 1130-M. 














The articles appearing in this de- 
partment are written by an expert 
in financial matters. Their aim 
will be to give conservative, reli- 
able and instructive information. 

The information bureau conducted 
in this department is for the benefit 
of our subscribers. We shall be 
pleased to answer to the best of our 
ability any inquiries relative to in- 
vestments. Write us. 








THE ROCK ISLAND COMPANY, 
AND HOW IT WAS FINANCED. 


In Wall Street to-day you will fre- 
quently hear the question asked: How 
do you think the holder of such and 
such a security of the Rock Island will 
fare in the reorganization? 

The reply usually is that the financial 
status of that company is too great a 
puzzle to solve and could only be fath- 
omed by a student of finance. 

One man will express the opinion that 
he believes certain’ of the junior secu- 
rities which are selling at low figures to 
be cheap, and that they will come out 
of the reorganization all right. 

The other man is skeptical. 

This difference of opinion is what 
helps to make the market. 

If the ordinary investor were to read 
the financial manuals and attempt to 
follow the history of this company from 
the beginning and the earning power 
of its various properties, he would soon 
find himself so confused that he could 
not make head or tail of it. 

The basis upon which this company 
was formed and later expanded was, 
from its inception, like a colossal struc- 
ture built upon an insecure foundation 
and doomed sooner or later to totter 
and fall like a city devasted by an earth- 
quake. 

The plan was cleverly conceived by 
a coterie of men, whereby a company 
might be formed to acquire railway 
properties operating in a certain section 
of the country through an exchange of 
securities for the properties taken over. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co. was a successful railway show- 
ing excellent earnings and with great 
possibilities. 

The promulgators of the Rock Island 
Co. had their eyes on this property as 
a basis on which to begin operations 
and with this in view the Rock Island 
Co. was formed to acquire control of 
ag Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

y. Co. 
The plan of procedure follows: 

In order to secure control of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co., 
a very valuable property, a company 
was incorporated under the laws of 
Iowa, known as the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Co., to ac- 
quire the stock of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

The names of the two companies were 
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514% Investment in 
Chicago’s Retail Center 


Entire Bond Issue Less Than Half 
Actual Cash Cost of Building. 


An exceptional investment for 
conservative investors; total 
security nearly 2% to 1; net 
income will be nearly 5 to I; 





strong ownership and guaran- 
teed titles; denominations $500 
and $1000 in wide range of ma- 
turities. 


Ask for Circular No. 850T 


Peabody, 
Houéghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 So. La Salle St. §GHICAGO 














BUY 6% FIRST FARM 
MORTGAGES! 


Our farm mortgages are “‘worry- 
proof.” Principal and interest al- 
ways sure. 

For 30 years we have been 
selling 6% First Farm Mortgages 
on improved producing lands in 
the great Northwest where ‘““We’re 
Right on the Ground” and know 
borrower and land. In all this 
time not a loss to a client. 

Write for booklet **K’’ and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 


Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% 


invested in First Mortgages on Oklahoma 
City improved realestate. We have never 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 
y of property three times amount of loan. 
P Write for free booklet describing our busi- 
ness and list of loans. We have loans of 8150.00 
to 810,000.00. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 

37 State National Rank Building ,Oklah City, Okla. 







































To Our Subscribers and to 
Investment Houses 


It is our purpose in the Financial De- 

_ partment to give the most conservative, 

accurate and helpful suggestions relative to 

investments. We invite our subscribers to 

apply to us freely for information on this 

subject. All letters will be carefully an- 
swered. 

To bond and investment houses we would 
say that only advertisements from the very 
best houses wi!l appear in this Department. 
Read the article starting on this page. 


Financial Department, Current Opinion 
NEW YORK 
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quite similar, but the Railroad Company | 
did not own a mile of track directly, | 
whereas the Railway Company was a 
prosperous operating road. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific | 
Railroad Company started with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $125,000,000, 
which was later increased. 

In acquiring control of the Raiiway 
Company an offer was made to take| 
over a controlling interest of stock and | 
give in payment therefor bonds of the} 
Railroad Company secured by the stock | 
of the Railway Company as collateral. 

In addition to these bonds, common 
and preferred stock of the Rock Island 
Co. was also given to the stockholders 
of the Railway Company who assented 
to the plan. 

The amount of stock acquired was 
in the neighborhood of $70,000,000 par 
value, out of a total of $75,000,000 stock 
outstanding. 

In this way the Railroad Company, 
which was only a holding company, 
secured control of a valuable railway 
without having to put up one dollar 
in cash. 

We have learned how the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany obtained control of the Railway 
property and now come down to a finer 
point of the financing. 

The Rock Island Company, which 
was incorporated in New Jersey, ob- 
tained control of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Co. through 
an exchange of an equal amount of its 
stock for the stock of the latter com- 
pany, and thus indirectly controlled the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co.and still no money had changed 
hands. 

The Rock Island Company was am- 
bitious. It now had control of a pay- 
ing railway property and was seeking to 
enlarge its field. 

Its next step was to secure control 
¢ the St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 

oO. 

The plan of procedure for acquiring 
the property was somewhat similar 0 
that pursued in the acquisition of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry., only 
the stockholders of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco did not receive such good 
terms for their property, as it did not 
have so good an earning power. 

In exchange for $28,881,900 par value 
of St. Louis & San Francisco stock the 
holders received $19,495,282.50 in com- 
mon stock of the Rock Island Co. to- 
gether with $17,329,140 of collateral trust 
five per cent. bonds of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. 
which were secured by the stock of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco as collateral. | 

The Rock Island Company then con-| 
trolled through ownership of stock two! 
large railway properties. 

Other properties were acquired from) 
time to time. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco con- 
trolled either through lease or owner- 
ship of stock various subsidiary com-! 
panies, some of which in turn would 
own control of another company. 

In 1905 the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
including the companies embraced in its 
System, operated over 6,000 miles of 
road, and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, including leased lines, operated 
more than 7,000 miles. 

It was necessary to finance these com- 
panies by means of large bond issues. 

As the bonded indebtedness grew, the 
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E O LONG as cities continue to 
@ grow, their gas, electric and 
transportation properties will grow 
with them. In many states these proper- 
ties are regulated and protected by Public 
Service Commissions. 

@Their securities afford the highest return with the 
lowest risk of any of the standard investments. 

@The most successful gas, electric and transporta- 

Cities Served: tion companies are those which, through centralized 

Altoona, Pa. — ‘ 

a a Ala. control, participate in: 

Bloomington, Ill. 

Buffalo, N. Y. (a) Expert management ; 

ae _ Col. (b) Highest engineering skill ; 

Elmira, N. Y. (c) Wholesale purchases of supplies ; 

are og (d) Financial co-operation and credit. 

~~ th el These benefits all result in low operating cost, in- 

— a creasing business, efficient and progressive service and 

ecavenworth, an. 

Little Rock, Ark. reasonable rates to consumers. 

Lockport, N. Y. 

Memphis, Tenn. @QTHE UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORA. 

deg = TION serves, through operating companies, twenty pros- 

Terre Haute, Ind. perous and growing municipalities in the United States 

 saaaianarndaaes with a total population in excess of 2,200,000. For the 
year ending May 3st, 1914, the gross revenue of the 
operating companies was over $28,000,000, and the net 
operating revenue over $1 1,000,000. 

@Your local banker and broker have information concerning the earnings 
of <his Corporation and the financial and physical condition of its 
operating properties. 

THE UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
—! 


























A College Education 


Hundreds of Students have paid all or part of their college expenses by work- 
ing under the CuRRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP PLAN. 


Write for “The Open Door to a College Education.” 





CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
134 W. 29th Street, New York City 


Ambitious High-School Boys who want to go to college should write us at 
once and secure full information as to how to work for a scholarship in any 
college in America.. 


College students already working their way through college should get in 
touch with us at once and secure choice territory while it is open. 
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GES SUPPLIES 
$100,000,600 $45,000,000 


TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 


INTFREST DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$17,000,000 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 








How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 


ment averaging $153, and the 


gross average revenue is 


$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 
Taxes of more than $11,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$ 17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 

Stockholders—$30,000,000 

70,000 stockholders, about half 
of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05% 
on the investment. 

Surplus—$12,000,000 

This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service 
ways up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED 


One Policy One System 


COMPANIES 
Universal Service 











IMPORTANT! When notifying CURRENT 


OPINION of a change in 


address, subscribers 


should give both the old and the new address. 


This notice should reach 


us about two weeks 


before the change is to take effect. 











fixed charges increased, but the earnings 
did not increase in proportion. 

It was finally decided to divorce the 
St. Louis & San Francisco from the 
Rock Island control. 

This was effected, but in May, 1913, 
receivers were appointed for the road. 

The Rock Island Co. was next to 
have its difficulties. Default was made 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
collateral trust fours. A plan is now 
under way for the reorganization of the 
property. 

Prior to the formation of the holding 
companies the stock of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. had always 
| been a good dividend earner, and the 
|property had been kept up in good 
physical condition. 
| The dividends from the stock of this 
|railway property were the principal 
| source of revenue to the holding com- 
|panies and supplied them with funds 
with which to meet their interest obli- 
gations as they fell due. 

However, since this money was re- 
| quired for interest on the large bonded 
| indebtedness of the holding company, it 
| did not leave sufficient over to put back 
|in the railway property and maintain it 
|in proper physical condition. 

If a property is permitted to run 
down, it must pay the penalty sooner 
or later, and so it was that when the 
actual state of affairs became apparent, 
it was found necessary to default on 
the collateral trust bonds and adopt a 
plan of reorganization whereby addi- 
tional funds could be obtained and the 
property rehabilitated. 

In this case, as in nearly all others, 
the holders of the securities close to the 
rails will not suffer from the reorgan- 
ization, whereas the burden of loss will 
fall upon those who had invested their 
money in the securities where the specu- 
lative element, and not the element of 
safety, was paramount. 

It is of vital importance to the in- 
vestor to seek the advice of a recognized 
bond house before buying securities 
haphazard. 

Just because a bond is part of a large 
issue listed on the stock exchange and 
actively dealt in, it is no criterion as to 
the safety of principal. 

The high-class bond houses are equip- 
ped with the necessary statistical data 
on all these points and are always ready 
to furnish their clients with this infor- 
mation. 

Is it not better to have your money 
invested in a bond which you know to 
be sound, and which will always pay 
the interest when due and the principal 
at maturity, than one with an active 
market, but which may not weather the 
storm during times of depression? 

When a bank purchases securities they 
usually insist upon those with an active 
market. Their reason for this being 
that their funds are subject to with- 
drawal at any time, so that they must 
keep them invested in securities that can 
be liquidated on a moment’s notice. 

The moral of this article is: 

If you are an investor dependent upon 
the income from your invested principal, 
put your money in a bond recommended 
by a good bond house which has made 
a thorough investigation of the property. 

If you are a speculator, your judg- 
ment is probably as good as any advice 
you may receive, and if you back it, you 
will not feel so badly should you lose. 


EDWARD D. REEVES. 














